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'A wonderfully 
entertaining and a 
classical film.’ 
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‘One of Trauffaut’s most 
fascinating films... 
a kind of ‘Jules et Jim’ 
in dark colours.’ 
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lyrical achievements 
of the screen.’ 
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‘Extraordinary... 
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a master.’ 

The Times 
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‘A very enjoyable 
film indeed.’ 

The Guardian 


The Francis Truffaut collection and over 100 classic and contemporary films are available on 
the Artificial Eye label from HMV, Virgin Megastores, Our Price, Playhouse, WH Smith, Tower 

Records and all good video stores. 

MAIL ORDER HOTLINE: 0181 960 1860 
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FILMS THAT STAND THE TEST OF TIME 
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WHOEVER SAYS THE 
TRUTH SHALL DIE 
Philo Bregstein 

Pier Paolo Pasolini was 
found savagely murdered on 
a deserted beach in 1975, 
apparently the victim of a 
rent-boy pickup which went 
wrong. This film proposes 
his killing was contracted by 
sinister Italian right-wingers. 
'An incisive portrait of this 
maverick figure ’ Sheila 
Johnston 

CAV 033 £12.99 



BOB’S BIRTHDAY AND 
THE BEST OF BRITISH 
ANIMATION 
Compilation 

A great British success story! 
This fun compilation tape 
celebrates some of our best 
Animation Oscar winners and 
nominees to date. It includes; 
Bob’s Birthday, Creature 
Comforts, Manipulation, 
Adam, Second Class Mail and 
The Big Story. 

CAV 040 £8.99 



MARTIN SCORSESE 
DIRECTS 

Joel Sucher and Steven 
Fischler 

This documentary on one 
of America’s greatest film¬ 
makers was shot during the 
production of Goodfellas 
and includes many clips 
from his films and 
interviews with friends and 
colleagues including 
Steven Spielberg, Robert 
De Niro and Harvey Keitel 
CAV 027 £12.99 


EYES WITHOUT A FACE 
Georges Franju 

This masterpiece remains one of the 
greatest horror films created. A doctor, 
demented with guilt having disfigured 
his daughter, kidnaps runaway girls, 
peels off their faces and .... 

Pure cinematic realism. 

4 Sharp as a scalpel, soft as a caress ' 
Empire 

CR 175 £15.99 


THE MAHABHARATA 
Peter Brook 

This truly epic production of one of 
the world’s great legends met with 
global success when released to cinemas 
in 1989. 

Running at over five hours the film is 
presented in a three cassette Box Set with 
introductory notes written by Peter Brook 
and Jean Claude Carriere 

CR 180 £39.99 
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of Africa, running throughout the U.K for 
the rest of ’95. To commemorate this mass 
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Editorial 


Contributors to this issue 
Ian Christie has written 
widely on British Cinema 
and is a fellow of 
Magdalen College. Oxford 
Jonathan Coe s most recent 
novel is What a Carve Up! 
Mike Figgis is a film-maker 
whose credits include 
Stormy Monday and The 
Browning Version. His next 
film is Leaving Las Vegas 
Lizzie Francfce is the author 
of Script Girls, a study of 
women screenwriters in 
Hollywood 

Jason Jacobs is a lecturer in 
the Department of Film 
and Television Studies at 
University of Warwick. He 
is currently researching a 
book on the history of 
television aesthetics 
Andy Medhurst has written 
extensively on British 
cinema and television. 

He teaches at the 
University of Sussex 
Claire Monk is a freelance 
writer and film critic 
Paul Seydor is an author and 
a feature film editor whose 
film work includes Cobb 
and White Men Can't Jump 
Richard Falcon is a BBFC 
examiner 

Amy Taubin is completing a 
book on Taxi Driver 
David Weddle is the author 
of the Peckinpah biography 
If They Move Kill 'Em!. He is 
co-writing a book about 
the making of The Wild 
Bunch 


England calling 


Although it may seem like a dream refracted through 
Lord Attenborough’s teardrops, seven British films are 
being released, at a rate near one a week, through the 
autumn. Each of the films in question - Butterfly Kiss, 
Blue Juice, Land and Freedom, The Young Poisoner's Handbook, 
Carrington, Funny Bones and The Neon Bible - has its 
supporters among critics and reviewers. 

So far no one has suggested that there is anything 
beyond coincidence - or perhaps distributors’ attempts 
to outguess each other’s marketing campaigns - to be 
read into this flurry of releases. As yet no ideological or 
generational argument has been put forward to 
pretend that these films have a single identity. But 
before some tired reviewer suddenly starts arguing that 
they have such an identity and drafting the obligatory 
feature carrying the strapline. The British are coming 
(again), it’s worth considering that the received idea 
of British cinema might be past its sell-by date and that 
it is better to think in terms of, say, English and 
Scottish cinema. 

The signs of this are most evident in Scotland, where 
the move towards political autonomy is complemented 
by an awareness not only of a specifically Scottish 
literary culture but also of a Scottish film culture 
(which would include John Grierson as much as Bill 
Douglas). The Scottish Arts Council is a major player in 
this process and has recently pledged £1 million worth 
of National Lottery money to help make the most 
expensive feature film in Scottish cinema history. 
Budgeted at £6.5 million. Poor Things is a retelling of the 
Pygmalion story, adapted from the novel by Alasdair 
Gray, to be directed by Sandy Johnson, best known for 
his television work on Roughnecks. Even the Scottish 
Nationalist Party has suddenly become aware of the 
power of cinema and has seized on Mel Gibson’s 
Braveheart, coopting the latter’s crude nationalistic 
fervour for its own ends. Despite the fact that the film 
is effectively an American venture, the SNP is using an 
image of Mel Gibson as William Wallace on 
recruitment leaflets distributed to cinema audiences 
promoting the cause of Scottish independence. 

With this context in mind, it may well be best to 
think of the autumn slew of films as examples of an 
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English rather than British cinema. No one can doubt 
that most of them are enquiries into the condition of 
England. This is most evident in Butterfly Kiss where the 
two woman protagonists - serial killer and acolyte - 
aimlessly roam the motorways of the North West of 
England before lighting upon the Camelot theme park 
near Morecambe. Just as telling is the fact that the song 
that Amanda Plummer is searching for throughout the 
film turns out to be New Order’s ‘World in Motion’, the 
theme for the England World Cup team of 1990. 

But to say that Winterbottom’s Butterfly Kiss is 
engaged with Englishness is not to forget that it is also 
a close cousin of such US films as Henry: Portrait of a 
Serial Killer and Thelma and Louise. And in its dialogue 
with American cinema. Butterfly Kiss is at one with the 
other films to be released, most of which seem to define 
an English identity as living in the shadow of America. 
This is most obvious in the case of Terence Davies, who 
uses the American writer John Kennedy Toole’s The Neon 
Bible to transplant his Liverpool childhood experiences 
to the American South, as if to put them closer in touch 
with the Hollywood cinema he loved as a child. But it is 
equally the case with the ambitious Funny Bones, where 
Lee Evans’ disturbed Blackpool comic is redeemed from 
a violent past by the discovery of an American-raised 
half-brother in search of his own Blackpool roots. But 
Englishness for both Davies and Peter Chelsom is 
something mired in a nostalgia for a vanished world. 
And that is at least as much the case with regard to Ken 
Loach’s Land and Freedom, with its attempt to resurrect 
the tradition of English socialism committed to a 
fascist free Europe (it is entirely predictable that the 
baddy in Loach’s film is an American; there is American 
money in both The Neon Bible and Funny Bones). 

What many of these films conjure up or allude to is 
an old white England or Europe (far removed from the 
wonderfully mongrel Europe of Salman Rushdie’s new 
novel The Moor's Last Sigh). It is possible to admire some 
of these new films, to recognise some of the nostalgia 
they call up, to be touched, particularly by Funny Bones' 
conjuring of an energetic and vulgar England, and yet 
to hope that these films are the end of some England 
rather than the beginning. 

Peter Lydon - James Sillavan © 



•Jerry, I told than I didn't want to end op rearming a faceless media corporation 25 floors op some glass tower. a studio Ban" I said, 

•I line for the smell of the backlot, the hnm of overpaid talent...". So they doubled the offer and threw in the whole 26th floor as well.* 
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Massive Kombat... Herzog’s back... and Cosby... and even musicals... 


The business 


•The winter before last. I came out of 
a screening of Shopping with a couple 
of stalwarts of the British film culture 
business. They seemed to have been 
quite enjoying the film while it was 
on. But. afterwards, their faces said it 
all. Bloody multiplex generation again! 
All flash and no content! 

Now there are lots of films Mr Busy 
would take pen up to defend before 
Shopping. But it did seem to me that 
what it set out to do, it did pretty 
successfully. New Line Cinema in Los 
Angeles obviously thought so too, 
because they promptly hired its 
director, Paul Anderson, to handle one 
of their biggest movies to date, the 
film version of the Mortal Kombat game. 

The hunch paid off: opening with 
massive publicity in the US at the end 
of August, the film took almost $50 
million in its first two weeks, 
providing the box office with its only 
real hit of the second half of the 
summer. This makes Anderson the first 
of the multiplex generation actually to 
do what they supposedly set out to, 
since Danny Cannon’s Judge Dredd has 
performed below expectations almost 
everywhere except in Brazil, and 
Vadim Jean’s Clockwork Mice did most of 
its business on the art-house circuit. 


As for the multiplexers’ highest- 
profile precursor, Richard Stanley 
( Hardware, Dust Devil), things have gone 
from bad (Dust Devil, after protracted 
hassles, was realeased as a ‘Director’s 
Cut’ onto video) to worse: on 8 August, 
he was abruptly removed from The 
Island of Dr Moreau, a movie based on 
his own script which he had begun 
shooting in Australia with an all-star 
cast - Marlon Brando, Val Kilmer - just 
three days earlier. 

The source of conflict was apprently 
not the Great One, but Kilmer, who 
reportedly takes his profession very 
seriously indeed (perhaps to persuade 
fellow actors that he didn’t get to be a 
star by wearing a latex Batsuit) and is 
notoriously difficult on set. A week 
later - after a few disagreements with 
Brando - 65-year-old John 
Frankenheimer took over the film, 
egular readers will know that this column 
has been quite excited about ail the 
corporate upheavals going on in Hollywood 
this year. Further seismic changes took place 
in August. First, following all the rumours that 
top talent agent Mike Oviti would be going to 
take over at MCA. he didn't. Instead, entirely 
unpreceded by rumours of any kind. Ovitz’s 
CAA co-founder Ron Meyer took the job. and 
promptly delivered a huge deal to CAA client 




Sylvester Stallone, who keeps being paid 
enormous amounts of money despite not 
having a hit since Cliffhanger'. 

The big bombshell was yet to come, 
however. Disney chairman and chief executive 
Michael Eisner suddenly announced, on 14 
August, that Oviti was to become president of 
the Walt Disney Co., a post which has remained 
vacant since the death of Frank Wells on 
Easter Sunday. 1994. Effectively. Eisner had 
been doing both jobs since then - which was 
one of the reasons Jeffery Katzenberg left to 
set up DreamWorks with Steven Spielberg and 
David Geffen. 

A little earlier that month. Disney also 
bought US television network ABC for $19 
billion, pushing the Mouse House up to the 
very top of the media business, with assets of 
$50 billion and an annual turnover of $17 
billion, way ahead of Sony and Time Warner. So 
I don't expect they really mind too much about 
all those horrible things people keep saying 
about Uncle Walt. 

• Flipping through the late-night cable 
channels recently, I came across a 
screening of Herzog’s Nosferatu, which 
looked distinctly better in retrospect 
than it did (if memory serves) in 1979. 
Perhaps that’s because one could 
admire what was good about the film 
(its sheer brio, the late Klaus Kinski at 
his most aweinspiring, pictured far 
right) rather than succumb to the 
trendy boredom that the late70s glut 
of Herzog movies tended to induce. 

Glut is not the word you would use 
these days, so it is with rather guilty 
pleasure that I can announce that The 
Conquest of Mexico, an English-language 
epic Herzog has been trying to set up 
for over a decade, finally got (most of) 
the backing it needed in July. All 
things going well - which they rarely 
do on a Herzog film - production 
should start in September 1996. 

The backers are Coppola’s company, 
American Zoetrope, and the National 
Geographic$ film unit, set up 18 months 
ago, but with no films yet taken on 
board. Herzog’s most recent comments 
on the project, which relate to the 
number of extras that you can create 
with computer technology (he says 
30,000, but then he has always dealt in 


hyperbole), caused some confusion 
about the total cost. Herzog was 
reported as saying he would need $40 
million in his hand just to start, but 
now claims he said $20 million. 

The film - which looks like being a 
kind of companion piece to Aguirre: 
Wrath of God - will tell the story of the 
conquest of Mexico from the Aztecs’ 
point of view. So no comedy, 
peaking of comebacks, here's another, 
even if regular viewers of daytime Channel 
4 could be forgiven for thinking it wasn’t 
necessary. I speak of The Cos. once the king of 
the US entertainment business but now. three 
years after he left ‘The Cosby Show', 
somewhat in need of a hit. 

Any British viewer who actually enjoyed the 
Channel 4 showing of Cosby in the remake of 
that old game-show favourite You Bet Your 
Life' should not expect the fun to go on much 
longer, since the programme lasted only a 
season in the US. Another television series. 

The Cosby Mysteries’, which Mr Busy vaguely 
remembers seeing dubbed into German, didn't 
last much longer. 

But now, before you can say so much as “I 
don't believe It!”. The Cos is due to return to 
sitcom with a project based on One Foot in the 
Grave’. He will play a man in retirement, 
fighting constant battles with bureaucracy - 
presumably a refocusing of the Victor 
Meldrew syndrome to take into account 
Middle America's loathing of “government’’. 

And that’s not all: the 58-year-old actor, 
whose movies - notably Leonard Part 6'. so 
bad even Cosby warned audiences to stay 
away, and Ghost Dad' - have been, to put it 
mildly, disappointing, is even now at work on 
a new film. Jack', with Robin Williams. 

Directed by Francis Ford Coppola, it began 
shooting on 18 September in San Francisco, 
and tells the story of a boy (Williams), who 
was born in 1985 but whose body ages four 
times faster than his mind (for those who 
were never much good at maths, that makes 
it about Williams' age by now). 

Cosby plays Jack’s tutor. Mr Woodruff, and 
is reportedly receiving only $500,000 - 
a twelfth of what he got for Ghost Dad*. 

“He's doing it because he loves the role.” 
said a spokesman for his agent, who clearly 
knows how to turn necessity into a matter 
of principle. 
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• Liv Ullmann, undaunted by the 
problems surrounding her epic movie, 
Kristin Lavransdatter (this column. 
March 1995), which was premiered in 
August at the Norwegian Film Festival 
at Haugesund, is now at work 
directing what is effectively the third 
part of an Ingmar Bergman trilogy 
which began with Den goda viljan (The 
Best Intentions), the movie-cum-television 
series directed by Bille August in 1992, 
and continued by Sondagsbam (Sunday’s 
Children, 1992), a movie directed by 
Bergman's son Daniel, which is 
reportedly much better but has yet 
to be seen here. 

The new series, a five-parter 
tentatively entitled Confessions, is 
a Bridges of Madison County- like story 
about an extramarital affair which 
Bergman’s mother Anna had, which 
was only discovered in her diaries 
after her death. Produced by Swedish 
television, it boasts a bevy of Bergman 
regulars, including the admirable 
Pernilla Ostergran, who played 
Anna in The Best Intentions, together 
with Max von Sydow and old Bergman 
friend and associate Sven Nykvist 
behind the camera. 

Confessions will be broadcast on 
Scandinavian television next 


Christmas. But following the distinctly 
disappointing business done by the 
theatrical release of The Best Intentions, 
there are no plans for a movie version 
to be made. 

G enre-spotters will have noticed that, while 
both the Western and the keep-watching- 
the-skies sci-fi movie seem to have made 
successful comebacks recently, the 
Hollywood musical has been effectively dead 
for at least two decades. 

Those who said that cynical times could not 


support the idea of a world where people keep 
bursting into song are in for a shock: three big 
ones are in the works. 

First out - in American cinemas around 
Thanksgiving - will be a big-screen version of 
The Fantasticks’. apparently the most 
popular show ever on the US stage. Directed 
by Michael Ritchie, it stars Joe McIntyre. 

Joel Grey and Jonathan Morris and. judging 
by US trailers, is very much “the real thing" 
as musicals go. 

Born of a different age - and already 


MADRID NOTES 


Knowing your onions 


The Madrid premiere this April of 
Ken Loach’s Land and Freedom 
represented the ultimate test of 
how work by British film-makers is 
received in Spain. Here was a film by 
a known polemicist, with subject 
matter - the Spanish Civil War - that 
runs so deep in the Spanish psyche 
that they have barely comes to 
terms with it themselves. How 
would they react? 

They reacted well. Land and Freedom 
has grossed over 100 million pesetas at 
the Madrid and Barcelona box office. 
As an Anglo-Spanish co-production, it 
appears to be part of a trend of British 
successes in Spain. According to 
statistics released by the Spanish Film 
Institute, the 121 British films released 
in Spain during 1994 achieved a total 
theatrical gross of pta3.8 billion - 
marginally more than their Spanish 
counterparts did on two-and-a-half 
times the number of releases. This put 
Britain second only to the US in terms 
of both revenues and number of 
admissions. The same again in the first 
five months of 1995, with a ptal.lbn 
gross and two million admissions 
from 38 releases. It appears that the 
Spanish have an insatiable appetite 
for British product. 

Or do they? Delve beneath the 
statistics and some interesting 
factors emerge. Firstly, needless to say, 
the ubiquitous Four Weddings and 



a Funeral is mainly responsible for 
the upsurge, the fourth highest 
grossing film in Spain in 1994, 
outperforming Schindler’s List, True Lies 
and Philadelphia, Its success ensured 
that Spanish independent distributor 
U Films was the seventh most 
successful distributor that year. 

But it only accounted for 31 per 
cent of the total British gross. What 
are the others? Quaintly, the Spanish 
national classification considers a 
film’s director more of an indication 
of nationality than its financing 
sources or production company. 

So such undeniably US films as Man' 
Shelley’s Frankenstein (pta318m) and 
Interview With the Vampire: The Vampire 
Chronicles (pta252.4m) were recorded as 
British. Co-productions with some or 
nominal British involvement, such as 
Sirens, In the Name of the Father and Death 


and the Maiden are also rendered 
British. And all performed well in 
Spain during 1994 or early 1995. 
Ironically, two films where the British 
do have a genuine claim as co¬ 
production partners. Jim McBride’s The 
Flemish Board (aka Uncovered) and the 
aforementioned Land and Freedom, are 
deemed wholly Spanish. Yet Spanish 
distributors believe British films to be 
popular with Spanish audiences, 
forcing them not only to acquire more 
British films, but also to develop co¬ 
production slates with UK producers. 

U Films’ Jaime Comas says that 
audiences love British films because of 
their reputation for quality and fine 
acting - something often lacking in 
Spanish films. In September, 
independent distributor Araba Films 
released Nicholas Hytner’s The Madness 
of King George, and it has Spanish 
rights to Angela Pope’s Captives. 
Anthony Hopkins’ August and Franco 
Zeffirelli’s Jane Eyre. Manuel Calvin. 
Araba’s marketing manager, says his 
company is now considering investing 
in Anglo-Spanish co-productions. 
Meanwhile Land and Freedom, which 
received raves in the Spanish press, 
has revived interest among Spanish 
film-makers in the Civil War. Director 
Vicente Aranda says that Land and 
Freedom’s success helped him to get 
Civil War drama Libertarias into 
production. Benedict Carver 


mentioned on these pages - is Alan Parker's | 
movie version of ‘Evita!'. set to star Madonna 
and Antonio Banderas. And finally - though it 
is only a rumour at this stage - the next 
Woody Allen film to go into production (his 
latest. The Mighty Aphrodite', premiered in 
Venice) is also reported to be a musical. 

• Some of you may recall that, amid 
the general euphoria surrounding Sir 
Dickie’s Gandhi, there were a few 
reservations expressed about it on the 
subcontinent. Now. 13 years later, 
veteran Indian Director Shyam 
Benegal is at work in South Africa on 
The Apprenticeship of a Mahatma, a co¬ 
production between the SADC and the 
Indian NFDC, which focuses on 
Gandhi’s experiences in South Africa 
as a young lawyer - a period only 
touched on in the Attenborough epic, 
but which reportedly defined both the 
Mahatma’s political ideas and his 
philosophy of non-violence. Gandhi is 
being played by Rajit Kapur. 

I f you want to do something for Italian film 
culture, you might like to try boycotting a 
Franco Zeffirelli movie (the next - a version of 
Jane Eyre’ starring William Hurt. Charlotte 
Gainsbourg, Anna Paquin and Elle Macpherson 
-will be along shortly). 

You might want to do this as a tribute to the 
Taormina Film Festival, which has a fine 
tradition of launching minority movies of the 
kind that Cannes and Venice tend to overlook. 

Held every year in July, the Festival almost 
didn’t happen this year, following budget cuts 
imposed by the new hyper-conversative 
administration and a general unwillingness to 
allow proper planning. 

Zeffirelli’s connection with all this? He is a 


local senator for the extreme right-wing 
Atlianza Nazionale and has been reported to be 
very interested in the job of festival director. 
Of course, you might also want to boycott a 
Zeffirelli movie on grounds of taste... 

• Finally, this summer has been a bad 
time for babes. Unconfirmed reports 
on the Pamela Anderson movie. Barb 
Wire, suggest production problems and 
completion is in serious doubt. While 
the US release keeps getting put back 
on Cindy Crawford’s starring debut 
Fair Game, originally due early August, 
now put back to 27 October. Fine 
tuning, redubbing or reshooting? 
Whichever, we’re going to have to be 
very good and wait till they’re ready. 




















Waving, not falling: Lee Evans 
as Jack, in the circus ring, 
left: Tommy Fawkes, 
failed comedian, top right; 
George Fawkes (Jerry Lewis), 
with his former lover 
(Leslie Caron) and wife, 
second from top: Evans and 
Caron, second from bottom; 
Jack’s uncles, bottom 


Funny Bones is a film about (deep breath) 
applause, belonging, betrayal, Blackpool, 
copyright, genetics, imperialism, nationality, 
necrophilia, plunder, redemption and risk - and 
if I list those in purely alphabetical order that’s 
because any other kind of order is conspicuously 
missing. It’s a mess, a sprawl, a runaway train of 
a film, but there’s something marvellous about 
its reckless, impossible ambitions. You can’t help 
but admire the way it works, like the insane 
acrobats of its climactic circus scene, without a 
net. After all, when was the last time a British 
film with more ideas than it knew what to do 
with came bowling into your local multiplex? 

It’s easy to accuse its director, Peter Chelsom, 
of trying to do too much, but think how refresh¬ 
ing and preferable that is, in an era when most 
British films try to do nothing at all beyond lin¬ 
ing pockets and reinforcing prejudices. We live 
in a cinematic culture where something as coy, 
computer-cold and soulless as Four Weddings and 
a Funeral can pass itself off as a great comedy, 
and in so reprehensible a climate the semiotic 
profligacy and the sheer gutsiness of Funny Bones 
deserve every encouragement. Nobody inter¬ 
ested in the traditions, the ramifications and the 
possibilities of British film humour can afford to 
miss it. It may lack the single-minded intensity 
of Scorsese’s The King of Comedy (a film it shares 
certain thematic concerns with, as the casting of 
Jeriy Lewis explicitly signals) but it does show 
what rich - if erratic - pickings can be had by 
looking instead at some of comedy’s serfs. 

Nevertheless, it is likely to struggle to find an 
audience, since it is that rarest of things, a 
British film which asks intellectual questions. 
It’s an exploration of and a disquisition on the 
morality of slapstick, yet it also wants to be 
funny at the same time, to anatomise comedy 
while keeping the gags flowing thick and fast. 
This is a case of trying to have your pie-in-the- 
face and eating it, and the consequent balancing 
act causes the film to buckle and break at times, 
with certain characters and plot-lines left 
stranded and under-developed, but equally there 
are moments of rare and thrilling complexity, 
where both ideas and images dazzle. 

It follows the journey of Tommy Fawkes 
(Oliver Platt) from Las Vegas - which he flees 
after dismally blowing his big break as a stand- 
up comic - to Blackpool, a town which holds 
both happy childhood memories and the 
promise of fresh material he can buy up and 
take back home to bolster his career. Blackpool is 
soon buzzing with news of an American in town 
with dollars to bum, and in a wonderful audi¬ 
tion sequence, out come the freaks. All manner 
of carnival eccentrics, woeful has-beens and 
deluded wannabes parade before Fawkes - drag 
unicyclists, singing dogs, virtuosi of the musical 
saw - it’s a Rabelaisian Opportunity Knocks, but he 
sees little he could transfer to Vegas. 

Only the Parkers, two aged clowns (George 
Carl and Freddie Davies) and the young Jack 
Parker, seem worth investigation, but when 
Fawkes sees their slapstick routines he angrily 
accuses them of stealing their material from his 
father George, a star in the United States. The 
| truth is a reversal and a revelation - it was 
i George (Jerry Lewis), visiting Blackpool in the 
$ 1950s, who stole it from the Parkers and rose ► 
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< to success on the back of the theft. If that does 
not damage Tommy’s image of his father 
enough, it also emerges that Jack Parker (British 
comedian Lee Evans) is actually George’s son and 
thus Tommy’s half-brother. Worse still, the real 
comic talent (albeit with an unsettling manic 
edge) is Jack, not Tommy. The difference 
between them is the film’s core issue, the differ¬ 
ence between those who exude comedy from 
their very being and those who can elicit laugh¬ 
ter by delivering well-prepared material. The lat¬ 
ter can be funny, the former just are funny - 
‘funny bones’ comedians. 

I warned you this was a film with intellectual 
ambitions. The distinction here is that between 
Essentialism and Constructionism, as featured 
in recent academic debates about sexuality: 
where the first sees sexuality as innate and nat¬ 
ural, the second regards it as historically specific 
and socially constructed. However, Funny Bones 
seeks to test out these same polarities in the field 
of comedy. So Jack is the funny-bones comic, 
generating comedy through sheer physical pres¬ 
ence. funniness incarnate, while Tommy has to 
work at it, never a natural. There are some 
telling moments when Jack tries to pass on his 
skills, and here the film becomes an unusual 
genre: the backstage comedy. Perhaps it should 
have been called A Stooge Is Bom. 

Tommy, furthermore, is reliant on material 
written by others, a cracker of gags, polished but 


hollow, while Jack’s acts are either his own 
unhinged invention or drawn from a deep well 
of comic tradition. Tommy, if you like, is Bob 
Monkhouse or George Burns while Jack is 
Tommy Cooper or Harpo Marx. It’s the contest 
between comedy as mockery (or what the mak¬ 
ers of Ealing comedies once referred to as their 
“mild rebellion’’), and comedy as anarchy, those 
deepest and darkest recesses of the comic imagi¬ 
nation where laughter always threatens to con¬ 
geal into a scream. Jack has already reached this 
point when younger, having deliberately taken a 
slapstick act beyond metaphor and into reality 
by actually killing a fellow performer, the audi¬ 
ence hysterically encouraging him. He has seen 
the comic heart of darkness and consequently 
retreated into a defensive shyness that borders 
on insanity, where gormlessness has become 
tinged with psychosis. 

This too offers rich allusive possibilities. 
Evans’ success to date has been founded on a 
shrewd reworking of Norman Wisdom’s per¬ 
sona. Shorn of cloying tendencies towards senti¬ 
mentality, Wisdom remains a major reference 
point here: like Jack, like Harpo, he was the inno¬ 
cent abroad, the holy fool that is such a reso¬ 
nant, enduring comic archetype. Funny Bones is 
not shy about layering Jack’s character (and 
Evans’ performance) with such cultural rever¬ 
berations. Jack has elements of Chaplin, of Stan 
Laurel, of Michael Crawford’s Frank Spencer, of 


Robin Williams’ Mork from Ork and of Mr Bean 
- holy fools one and all. Moreover, by having 
Jack climb Blackpool Tower while a plane flies 
overhead, the biggest destructive innocent of all 
is invoked: King Kong. Jack is somehow beyond 
human, and this is further underlined by the 
affinities suggested between his moment of mur¬ 
der in search of the ultimate laugh and the 
delirious violence we all adore in cartoons - just 
imagine. Funny Bones boldly asks, if what Tom 
does to Jerry happened in real life... 

Tom and Jerry do lock horns in this film, as 
Tommy (Platt) and George (Lewis) argue out the 
meaning of comedy. It’s a rather too obviously 
pivotal scene, where the distinction between 
doing funny and being funny is explicitly ver¬ 
balised as they spar on Blackpool beach, with 
Oedipal echoes: son confronts father. Neglected, 
as in most Oedipal stories, is the mother - it’s a 
major problem with Funny Bones that it remains 
such a male narrative, endorsing the unfortu¬ 
nately widespread view that comedy is some 
kind of boys’ club. Jack’s mother (and George’s 
erstwhile lover) is played, in one of the film’s 
many enticingly unusual casting decisions, by 
Leslie Caron, but despite a neatly performed 
song and a lavishly tongue-in-cheek circus rou¬ 
tine, she’s given little to do other than be mater¬ 
nally wise. Elsewhere, women are strikingly 
absent - George has a suitably overdressed Vegas 
wife, and Tommy has a girlfriend he dumps (in 


ANDY MEDHURST ON EIGHT BRITISH 
COMICS IN THE CINEMA 


GEORGE FORMBY 


Next time some earnest Film 
Studies lecturer assures you 
that stars are composites of 
idealised sexual types, think 
of George - and try not to 
laugh too hard. Has an uglier 
man ever been the subject of 
so many loving close-ups? 
Where are you supposed to 
look as the Formby teeth 
twinkle and the ukulele 
fingers fly? Why don’t those 
gathered round him rise up 
as one to stuff his uke down 


his throat? I don’t know. I’m a 
fan. But Formby is still the 
test case of vulgar British 
comedy for modern 
audiences. He can seem 
gratingly obvious and 
artless, but a closer look 
proves him impressively deft. 
The victim as hero, the 
chump as champ, the eunuch 
as would-be stud - the little- 
man archetype, dipped in the 
candyfloss-and-vinegar tang 
of seaside innuendo. 








NORMAN WISDOM 


No other comic has ever 
leaned quite so heavily on the 
trope of clown-as-child as 
Norman Wisdom. There’s a 
scene in his first film. 

Trouble in Store’, when he 
has the free run of a well- 
stocked drinks cabinet, but 
vigorously shuns the adult 
world of whisky and gin - 
“none of that stuff... 
lemonade for me.’’ And 
lemonade it stayed, a decade 
of box-office success from 


the mid-50s to the mid-60s 
that served up an instant, 
fizzy sweetness but rarely 
quenched any deeper thirsts. 
In small doses he could be an 
absolutely inspired clown, 
losing all physical control 
while submerged in surging, 
infectious laughter, and the 
moments in his films that 
stand up well are those 
where he punctures 
stuffiness and demolishes 
decorum, but the need to 


sustain 90 minutes of 
Norman entailed the risk of 
extending him beyond 
slapstick. This path had two 
branches - firstly. Wisdom 
as a neutered Formby. pining 
after and by the end 
improbably winning the 
female lead, but while 
George was well aware of 
(H inexperienced in) the 
demands of the bedroom. 
Norman's greatest carnal 
ambition was a peck on the 


cheek; secondly, overcooked 
pathos, since Wisdom had 
contracted an unusually 
virulent dose of Chaplinitis. 
That his hold on British 
affections remains strong 
is clear from the way any 
third-rate impressionist 
can get a laugh with 
a quick “Mr Grimsdale!”, 
but Wisdom's mushy soft- 
centredness denies him 
a secure place in the comic 
top drawer. 
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the first reel, after she’s served her narrative 
function of establishing his heterosexuality) but 
no others significantly clutter the lads’ land¬ 
scape of the film. 

Jack’s relationship to sexuality is difficult to 
establish. In one respect his lack of any 
identifiable desire fits well with the innocence of 
the fool tradition. But differently inflected the 
fool can be a goatishly libidinous figure (think of 
Harpo, or the trouble King Kong’s lusts got him 
into). And a third option is androgyny (Chaplin 
and Laurel’s penchant for drag is relevant here, 
as is Frank Spencer’s curious un-queer effemi¬ 
nacy). Indeed, in Funny Bones the androgyny card 
is played during Lee Evans’ big scene, the one 
where we all need to be convinced that talk of 
Jack’s genius is not just hype. His solo act con¬ 
sists of miming to spliced-together sound 
extracts that are played through a radio to give 
the illusion of rapidly switching channels 
(sports commentaries, operatic singing, lurid 
melodramas). It’s a blinding tour deforce, an inter- 
textual karaoke, establishing Jack’s inventive¬ 
ness, timing and eagerness to take alarming, 
outlandish, electrifying risks. Many of the voices 
he mimes to are female, sending his elastic face 
and contorted body ricocheting between gen¬ 
ders as well as genres. At this point masculinity 
is just another mask. 

In general, however. Jack is as thoroughly 
unencumbered by issues of sexual identity as the 


Blackpool is a funny-bones 
resort, belching excess 
from every pore, while 
Las Vegas can put on a good 
show but has no heart 

film of which he is the core, since (in a somewhat 
wilful snubbing of the box office) Funny Bones res¬ 
olutely refuses to provide a romance. The only 
consummation Jack chases (which he wants so 
badly he has killed for it) is that between per¬ 
former and audience, thereby underlining the 
fact that the presiding sensibility of Funny Bones 
is not erotic, but antic. 

Nonetheless it’s a film brimming over with 
love, the love of comedy, and more precisely of 
traditional, lowbrow, English comedy. American 
actors may be in attendance (a sadly necessary 
concession to economic realities) but the heart 
of Funny Bones is in Blackpool: Chelsom sees 
Vegas as too groomed for its own good. By con¬ 
trast Blackpool still has its carnival roots show¬ 
ing, its dark side still visible, its Victorian 
grotesqueness still there for those who know 
where to look. It’s a funny-bones resort, belching 
excess from every pore, while Las Vegas can put 


on a good show but has no heart. 

Blackpool is also England simultaneously per¬ 
sonified and parodied, a point the film makes 
with one of its slyest jokes, letting George turn 
on the riotous fireworks of the Illuminations sev¬ 
eral hundred years after another man called 
Fawkes failed to illuminate London with a simi¬ 
lar set of bangs and flashes. Funny Bones is a love 
letter to Blackpool’s unrepentant sea-side cul¬ 
ture, and this championing of tatty Englishness 
makes me welcome it with particular warmth. 
To explain exactly why requires an anecdotal 
detour. At the end of last year I was taken, some¬ 
what against my will, to see Pulp Fiction. I 
expected to hate it (fearing the worst from the 
way all those frustrated-director, straight-white- 
boy, pop-culture-train-spotter critics had drooled 
all over it) and wasn’t disappointed, though the 
source of my hatred was annoyingly hard to 
locate. It wasn’t just that I have a low tolerance 
threshold for film directors whose only mode is 
undisciplined, adolescent self-admiration; it 
wasn’t just the raging homophobia; it wasn’t 
just the depressing moral and political vacuum 
of its post-modern seif-referentiality. There was 
something else wrong, which I couldn’t pin¬ 
point. Until, that is, we got back to my friend’s 
house and turned on the television, and there 
was The South Bank Show tribute to Thora Hird. All 
fell into place. As Thora strolled along More- 
cambe prom I realised this was where I ► 


MORECAMBE AND WISE 


Morecambe and Wise s 
small-screen brilliance did 
not survive into their films 
(as below. ‘The Magnificent 
Two'). Many lament this, but 
on reflection it's baffling 
that anyone ever thought it 
could. The genius of their 
television work, its pace, 
warmth and playfulness, 
depended upon the illusion of 
liveness, that their 
programmes were variety 
performances taking place 
on stage. The feel was one of 
spontaneity, their comedy 
never more delicious than 
when the script was 
monkeyed with, when they 
or their guests began to 
corpse, when the buzz of 
anything-could-happen was 


in the air. Film, by such 
standards, is a poor dead 
medium: fit only for pickling 
rather than tickling. Besides, 
when they made them, they 
hadn’t even peaked as 
comics, with their great 
early-70s years at the BBC 
still ahead of them. It was 
probably these shows 
which finally laid to rest 
the illusion that British 
comics hadn't really made 
it until they’d done a movie, 
which proved that television, 
not cinema, was the suitable 
vehicle for their sensibility, 
and which spared us the 
undignified spectacle of 
flops starring Ken Dodd. 
Tommy Cooper or Michael 
Barrymore. 




TOMMY TRINDER 


Ebullience epitomised, this 
cock-sure comic was hard to 
like, but impossible not to 
admire. He was not over¬ 
endowed with charm, but 
compensated by ruthlessly 
browbeating audiences to 
concede that, while a right 
pain in the backside, he was 
nonetheless a skilled milker 
of laughs. There's no sense of 
anarchy in Trinder's world. 


none of that threat of 
gloriously imminent social 
collapse the greatest funny- 
bones comedians instil, but 
there is technique galore, a 
polished delivery in which 
every gag is directed 
unerringly towards the 
bullseye. This rather chilly 
ability earns him his place 
here, the representative of 
those comics like Arthur 


Askey. Ted Ray. Bob 
Monkhouse and Jimmy 
Tarbuck for whom comedy is 
a matter of formal accuracy 
rather than emotional risk. 
Trinder's most interesting 
moments came during the 
Second World War. He 
appeared in dramas like 
Ealing’s The Bells Go Down' 
as the living spirit of East End 
indefatigability. (What 


chance did the Luftwaffe 
have against his ceaseless 
patter and rolling strut?) He 
kept the home front laughing 
with set pieces from his 
stage routines like the 
alarming Carmen Miranda 
skit pictured above (from 
Tiddlers Three'), and 
embodied the essence of the 
Victorian music hall itself in 
Champagne Charlie*. 
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< belonged: this imaginary landscape played 
host to my most intense cultural identifications, 
and whatever they called hamburgers in France 
was a trifling irrelevance compared to the taste 
of good fish and chips. I’m just too English for 
Pulp Fiction to matter to me. 

Arguing for the superiority of Thora Hird over 
Quentin Tarantino might, of course, come 
across as needlessly perverse and woefully 
parochial, but the fact remains that because of 
the Englishness she and 1 share she means more 
to me than he ever will. This isn’t a question of 
their relevant talents (no, she couldn’t have 
directed Reservoir Dogs, but he’d make even more 
of a mess of an Alan Bennett monologue): nor is 
it to damn all American culture as inferior to 
English (without Montgomery Clift or Diana 
Ross or Friends my life would be immeasurably 
poorer); and it certainly isn’t to ignore how com¬ 
plex and contentious a category like ‘English¬ 
ness’ obviously is - but it is to argue that 
national specificity remains an important factor 
in how we respond to texts. Even though the 
quickest way to get an academic work published 
today is to ensure the title contains not just 
“globalisation” but also “hybridity”, I want to 
wave a small flag for those areas of popular cul¬ 
ture that remain stubbornly national, those 
areas whose cultural co-ordinates remain almost 
impossible to translate, pre-eminent among 
which is vulgar comedy. 


This film originates in a 
universe where Federico 
Fellini gave up those arty 
films to come and work at 
the Blackpool Tower 

It could be argued that slapstick and physical 
clowning cross national barriers with ease, and 
indeed Funny Bones boasts as one of its less 
resolved plot-lines a crew of French fishermen 
who (alongside Leslie Caron) introduce a Euro¬ 
pean dimension that complicates the film’s 
Anglo-American binary. But the parts of the film 
that resonated most for me were the celebra¬ 
tions of specifically English humour. These coa¬ 
lesce in the casting of Freddie Davies as one of 
the Parker brothers. Youthful readers (Tarantee- 
nies in particular) will have to trust me on this 
one, but Freddie Davies played a large role in the 
comic upbringing of 30somethings like myself. 
As Freddie ‘Parrot Face’ Davies he was a slapstick 
mainstay of children’s TV. Equipped with an out¬ 
size bowler hat, a lisp that produced a tidal wave 
of spittle and a recurring, obsessive interest in 
budgerigars (“boodgieth” would be the usual ref¬ 
erence), he was a clown to be reckoned with> and 


seeing him in Funny Bones left me suffused with a 
glow that I’m as powerless to analyse as I’m 
embarrassed to report. I thought nobody but me 
cared this much about the obscurer byways of 
British comedy history, but in Peter Chelsom I 
may have met my match. 

That doesn’t of course, excuse all of Funny 
Bones’ errors of judgment. The casting is bold and 
beguilingly unhinged - Oliver Reed as a Lan¬ 
cashire Fu Man Chu, anyone? - but some of the 
acting is charmless and limp. The milking of the 
theme of pathos in comedy is predictable (we’ve 
all heard enough about the tears of clowns), and 
it seems at times damagingly unsure of which 
audience it wants to reach. But beyond such 
shortcomings you’ll find a hearteningly all-or- 
nothing folly of a film, one which is unafraid to 
place its borrowings from Joseph Conrad next to 
its homage to Wilson, Keppel and Betty, which 
tips its hat equally to Bunuel and the Crazy 
Gang, and which originates in a parallel uni¬ 
verse where Federico Fellini gave up those arty 
films to come and work at the Blackpool Tower 
Circus with his second cousin Charlie Caroli. 
And isn’t it impossible not to warm to a film 
where the cast list includes Shane Robinson as 
the Bastard Son of Louis XIV, Benjy Ming as Plas¬ 
tic Cup Smasher, and Dave Flame and the Bar¬ 
barians as Themselves? 

‘Funny Bones’ opens on 29 September and is reviewed 
on page 49 of this issue 



ROY CHUBBY'BROWN 


Put Benny Hill in Max Miller s 
cast-offs, add George Formby, 
freed from the constraints 
of innuendo, stir in Sid the 
Sexist from Tiz\ and filter 
through provocation, 
defiance, offensiveness and 
cheek: result Roy Chubby’ 
Brown. His success is a 
monstrous reassertion of 
bottom-line proletarian 
culture, a fart in the face of 
all correctness. Too rude for 
television, the architect and 
chief beneficiary of the boom 


in blue video', he presides 
over a foul-mouthed, dead- 
end-job. down-the-pub world 
where bodily functions rule 
and sensitivity is for 
weaklings. His feature film, 
the intergalactically 
scatological U.F.O.’ (above), 
was so threadbare it made 
a Formby vehicle look like 
‘Waterworks It suffered 
from the lack of a live 
audience, but he's a funny- 
bones comic and that still 
shone through. 


TONY HANCOCK 


Hancock was more than 
capable of robust, red-nosed 
clowning (as below, in 
Orders are Orders’), but this 
has been all but forgotten in 
the retrospective pall cast 
over his work by his 
inclination towards 
melancholy, and his eventual 
suicide. Perhaps it is now 
time to reclaim him. and to 
insist on his more basic 
comic attributes-the 
expressive plasticity of his 
face, the masterful use of 
stresses and pauses, the 
delight in undermining 
cultural pretensions (ironic 
given what his yearning for 
intellectual recognition led 
to), a sour sexual politics Les 


Dawson would recognise. 
Hancock chafed at the 
generic constrictions of 
radio catchphrases and 
sitcom bickerings, aspiring 
to gloom in his big-screen pet 
project The Punch and Judy 
Man*, but we don't have to 
endorse this. His decline is a 
warning to those funny men 
who believe making us laugh 
is an incomplete calling and 
who strike out in search of a 
broader stage, for once they 
leave the strict routines and 
tight boundaries, the 
freedom too often turns to 
vertigo - and the only way is 
down. Hancock sacrificed 
discipline, a literally fatal 
error of judgment. 




WILL HAY 


A trained engineer who never 
lost his taste for structure 
and precision. Hay learned 
his craft in seaside concert 
parties, had a spell as a 
juggler, and played a 
character based on his 
schoolmistress sister before 
deciding on the harassed, 
hopeless male teacher that 
secured his fame. His films 
are far better realised 
narratives than most British 
comedies of the 1930s and 
the reason is simple: he was 
no isolated stand-up but the 
focal point of a tightly-drilled 
team, his school-room 
sketches touring the halls for 
years before they reached 


the screen (their first Royal 
Variety Performance was in 
1925). Hay said he saw them 
as "a series of mines which 
have to be exploded at 
certain intervals”, which the 
films bear out. Hay tended to 
be the feed for his far more 
funny-bones companions, the 
senile trickster and whining 
fat boy (Moore Marriott and 
Graham Moffatt) who would 
strand him in their manic 
spirals of cross-purposed 
cross-talk. But it’s Hay we 
remember (as above in 
Convict 99’). an outsmarted 
icon of authority undermined 
by the machinations of the 
lower orders. 
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• “My earliest influences... couldn’t have been 
more jolly, couldn’t have been less grim,” 
wrote Terence Davies in 1992, in his foreword to 
the (then) complete collection of his screenplays. 
There is a distant note of apology or defensiveness 
in this remark, as if in anticipation of the protests 
of viewers subjected first to the austere composi¬ 
tions and severely formal camera movements of 
his own films, and now baffled to discover that 
his three favourite movies - as recently listed in a 
Time Out directors’ poll - were Singin * in the Rain, 
Young at Heart and Meet Me in St Louis. None of these 
films, of course, is lacking in compositional preci¬ 
sion or impeccably choreographed camerawork: 
but what makes them seem so remote from 
Davies’ own work is their fundamental light¬ 
heartedness, their breezy disavowal of solemnity. 
How, a viewer of his new film The Neon Bible might 
ask, did he get from there to here? 

The Time Out list pointed up some of the 
intriguing contradictions in his influences. His 
top ten included All About Eve , Kind Hearts and 
Coronets, The Ladykillers and The Happiest Days of 
Your Life : but as his favourite director he nomi¬ 
nated Bergman, not noted for Technicolor tap 
sequences or a preference for Margaret Ruther¬ 
ford as a leading lady. 

No director - probably not even Quentin 
Tarantino - is more thoroughly saturated in pop¬ 
ular culture than Davies. Ever since the funeral 
scene of Robert Tucker’s mother in Death and 
Transfiguration - which raises Doris Day’s ‘It All 
Depends on You’ to new levels of bitter-sweet 
irony - right through to Gena Rowlands’ smoky, 
slightly off-key performances of ‘My Romance’ 
and ‘How Long Has This Been Going On’ in The 
Neon Bible, his films have depended for much of 
their emotional impact on the worlds of the torch 
song and the musical comedy. And yet, for many 
arthouse cinemagoers, he still has the reputation 
of being a “difficult" director: perhaps because, by 
contrast with Tarantino, there is nothing know¬ 
ing or hip about the way he deploys pop culture; 
or perhaps because, paradoxically, his films are 
too direct and sincere, with none of the high-gloss 
camp of a Greenaway or Almodovar. Some people, 
after all, find them simply depressing. One thinks 
of the late Alexander Mackendrick, who had just 
seen a rough cut of Madonna and Child and was 
asked by a colleague, “That’s a gay film, isn’t it?" - 
to which he famously replied, “Not at the 
moment it isn’t." There were stories from this 
year’s Cannes festival, too, of audiences booing 
and cat-calling at a preview of The Neon Bible, com¬ 
pletely wrongfooted by its unfashionably stately 
pacing and also - I suspect - by the sheer quietness 
with which its narrative unfolds. (It must be one 
of the quietest movies ever made: the last few 
minutes of the soundtrack, consisting of bird¬ 
song, cicadas and rippling water instead of the 
hitherto obligatory, send-’em-out-with-the-adren- 
alinepumping pop song, makes even sitting 
through the end credits a magical experience.) 
And three years ago, when the short-lived Modem 
Review was still being regarded with indulgence 
and sustained pressure was being applied to some 
newspapers - notably The Guardian - to liven up its 
film coverage, Davies’ The Long Day Closes became 
something of a locus classicus for the battle 
between the younger and the more experienced 
film critics. The Turks howled indignation at the 
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spectacle of so much review space being given to 
a film which could waste valuable seconds of 
screen time on close-ups of a sunlit patch of car¬ 
pet (with Butterworth’s rapturous ‘A Shropshire 
Lad’ on the soundtrack), while Wayne's World - 
released the same week, with its finger pressed far 
more firmly on the pulse of youth culture - was 
edged ruthlessly into the critical margins. 

Of course, the very fact that Davies’ work has 
provoked such extreme reactions, both for and 
against, is testament to its power. I discovered his 
films some time in the mid-1980s, when there was 
a screening of his Trilogy - Children, Madonna and 
Child and Death and Transfiguration - at Warwick 
University Arts Centre. In those student days I was 
as morose and alienated as Davies’ alter ego, 
Robert Tucker, and I was impressed by the note of 
abject misery which the three films managed to 
sustain, and which chimed so satisfactorily with 
the Weltschmerz of someone who had just spent 
two years living in a bedsit in Coventry on a stu¬ 
dent grant. (I would later find out that Davies had 
also lived in that city for a while, explaining a lot.) 

What drew me to these films above all, though, 
was the information that in Death and Transfigura¬ 
tion the dying and decrepit Robert Tucker was to 
be played by Wilfrid Brambell - who I knew, nat¬ 
urally, from his starring role in Steptoe and Son. but 
who had more or less vanished from our TV and 
cinema screens since that series ended its run in 
1974. His appearance in this film - it can hardly 
be called a performance - is a bizarre cinematic 
swansong. Brambell is given no lines and spends 
most of the time being lifted in and out of bed. 
wheeled along a hospital corridor (toothless 
mouth drooped in wide, forlorn, dreamy abstrac¬ 
tion) and eventually, in the memorable final 
sequence, dying noisily in his bed, his “long 
breaths getting progressively shallow”, his death 
rattle competing with the sound of Tucker’s 
mother singing ‘You’re Still the Only Boy in the 
World’ on the soundtrack, and his thin arms out¬ 
stretched towards a blazing white light which 
intensifies and floods the screen until its sudden 
fade to black. Davies’ deployment of Brambell in 
this film is. therefore, as remarkable for what it 
ignores as for what it achieves, and this bears out 
the idea that he is not from the hip or knowing 
school of pop culture manipulators (the school of 
Tarantino, if you like). Albert Steptoe was one of 
the most loved and recognised icons of British 
postwar popular culture, but Davies doesn’t 
expect or even allow Brambell to bring any of this 
baggage with him to the screen: his own personal 
vision is so consuming, so intense (so narrow, a 
detractor would say) that it manages to defuse all 
the associations which pop-culture references 
would normally trigger off in an audience. 

(There’s a more regrettable incidence of this in 
The Neon Bible, when the young hero, David, first 
realises how far his mother has drifted towards 
insanity. He and his Aunt Mae come home one 
evening from his graduation ceremony, only to 
find that his mother has already been abandoned 
by the woman who was supposed to be looking 
after her for the night: “She told me I was crazy, 
Mae. Right to my face.” In the novel, John 
Kennedy Toole renders this in his characteristi¬ 
cally deadpan prose: “Aunt Mae was already in the 
kitchen when I got there, and I heard her asking 
Mother where Flora was. Mother was sitting at the 


table looking at the picture of the white crosses. 
Aunt Mae asked her again. She looked up like she 
was surprised to see Aunt Mae.” Davies’ version is 
equally characteristic: he has David’s mother 
standing on the front steps of the house, framed 
by the doorway, and singing a frail, plaintive ver¬ 
sion of the Irish lullaby ‘Too-ra-loo-ra-loo-ral’ 
straight to camera. It ought to be an unbearably 
moving moment: and it is almost moving. But for 
me and for anyone else who has seen HouseSitter, 
it’s also irresistibly reminiscent of Steve Martin - 
eyes screwed up in an agony of emotional consti¬ 
pation - singing the same song to his estranged 
father in front of a bemused crowd of partygoers. 
It’s one of the great moments in Martin’s career, 
and its sublime ridiculousness cannot help seep¬ 
ing into Davies’ scene and interfering with it. 
Davies may well not have seen the film, but it 
seems symptomatic of his general tendency not to 
realise, or to ignore, or not to be interested in the 
way that all artworks - and this is especially true 
of pop culture - talk to and impinge upon one 
another. Sometimes his lack of an intertextual 
sense can look like a weakness.) 

There isn’t a great deal of music in Children, 
apart from the closing number ‘The Ballad of Bar¬ 
bara Allen’ and the remarkable sequence - silent 
except for Stella Dickinson’s long cor anglais solo 
- in which Tucker and his mother sit on a bus, the 
young boy looking animatedly out of the window 
and his mother staring into space until she inex¬ 
plicably begins to break down in tears. Here, as 
elsewhere in Davies’ work, it’s the sheer expres¬ 
sive simplicity of his technique that moves and 
impresses. His films stand or fall by their emo¬ 
tional directness, and if the Trilogy is still my 
favourite, this is precisely because it’s the most 
raw and unpolished. The same holds true for the 
more ironic sequence in Madonna and Child, where 
the camera’s slow panning around the gilded 
interior of a Catholic church, over the first six Sta¬ 
tions of the Cross, is accompanied not only by 
sacred music, but by a telephone conversation 
which finds Tucker nervously informing a tat- 
tooist that “I want my bollocks tattooed.” Here the 
shock value resides in the uncomplicated, almost 
naive and artless nature of the juxtaposition, 
rather than in the material itself. (And besides, 
the release print is lacking in the screenplay’s 
most graphic detail: Tucker’s insistence that “1 
want ‘fuck’ down the back of my cock in big black 
letters and a swastika on each of my balls.”) Com¬ 
ing at the precise centre of the Trilogy, this 
sequence localises and focuses its fundamental 
conflict, between Tucker’s sexuality and his resid¬ 
ual faith. I’ve always felt that the absence of such 
a conflict in Distant Voices, Still Lives and The Long 
Day Closes deprives them of any real motor, so that 
while both films are often ravishing texturally 
and visually, they seem slightly inert by compari¬ 
son. Similarly, the absence of Davies’ seemingly 
instinctive control over the camera is keenly felt 
in his treatment of similar material in his novel 
Hallelujah Now. As you’d expect, it’s a painfully sin¬ 
cere and direct book, and highly readable for that 
reason alone, but structure and style are all over 
the place: the abrupt changes from past to pre¬ 
sent tense, and from first to third person, and the 
great slabs of interpolated poetry and Biblical 
quotation all show a writer groping for mastery 
of what is not his natural medium. ► 


Those of us relieved to hear 
that Davies had finally 
got his family history out 
of his system might have 
been jumping the gun 


Gena Rowlands and Drake Bell 
m Terence Davies’ The Neon 
Bible, left 
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< John Kennedy Toole’s novel The Neon Bible could 
hardly be more different: it’s a work of dazzling, 
precocious maturity, written in 1953 when the 
author was only 16. (It made me hot with envy to 
remember the callow nonsense I was writing at 
that age.) In a way, all the same, it’s the book Ter¬ 
ence Davies himself might have written if he’d 
been born a novelist, since it treats many of his 
favourite themes: a sensitive young boy growing 
up in a protective family environment, where the 
brutalising influence of his father is counteracted 
by a warm and supportive feminine presence; the 
destructive effects of religious dogma; and, of 
course, the redeeming and transformative power 
of popular music. Those of us who were on the 
whole relieved to hear that Davies had finally got 
his family history out of his system might, it 
seems, have been jumping the gun: actually The 
Neon Bible could almost be another slice of Davies’ 
autobiography, relocated to America’s deep 
South and provided with a tragic denouement. 

The novel begins on a train, as the teenage 
David leaves his home town for good, after a 
night in which he has witnessed the death of his 
mother and killed a sinister priest called the Rev¬ 
erend Watkins. We don’t know any of this at first, 
though, and Davies is not in the business of giving 
away plot details. “I didn’t want to dramatise the 
book," he has said, “I wanted to interpret it." The 
motif of David sitting in the train carriage - his 
expressionless face staring at a full moon which is 
often seen in reflection - punctuates the film and 
is one of the many poetic devices used to break 
loose from the conscientious realism of Toole’s 
novel. Some devices are more successful than oth¬ 
ers. After the scene where David’s father has 
beaten up his mother, David steps out onto the 
porch to take in the enormity of what he’s just 
seen, and in a few seconds (courtesy of morphing 
techniques) he physically grows from a boy of ten 
to a young man of 15. Presumably it’s meant to 
symbolise his sudden, forced maturity, but I 
found it abrupt and alienating: a moment when 
the rigorous simplicity of Davies’ methods almost 
shades into simple-mindedness. 

On the whole, however, Davies’ anti-realism 
does preserve the strong sense of interiority 


which characterises the novel. The small South¬ 
ern town where the action takes place is never 
named by Toole, and by the same token Davies 
allows us to get well into the narrative before giv¬ 
ing us an establishing shot of the main street: like 
Toole, he is interested in the town as a state of 
mind rather than as a physical location. (There’s a 
strange, perhaps unintended equivalent for this 
in the Trilogy, during which Tucker himself ages 
some 70 years, while the city of Liverpool visibly 
doesn’t.) In this way Davies foregrounds the 
theme of community, just as he did in Distant 
Voices, Still Lives and The Long Day Closes: but what 
makes The Neon Bible far more interesting is that 
here he interrogates this concept rather than 
merely celebrating it. If the two earlier films were, 
on one level, nostalgic elegies for a vanished form 
of family and community life which shielded its 
members from (unspecified) outside forces. The 
Neon Bible shows a more complex awareness that 
the process of growing up in such a closeknit 
environment might also have its tragic and 
stifling downside. 

Like the Trilogy, The Neon Bible contains a cru¬ 
cial central episode which focuses this conflict. It 
takes place at a revivalist meeting organised by 
the charismatic evangelist Bobbie Lee Taylor 
(young in the book, middle-aged in the film). In 
both the novel and the film, an authentic version 
of religious feeling is offered in the form of a bed¬ 
time prayer spoken by Aunt Mae: “We’ll pray that 
your mother feels well tomorrow and that noth¬ 
ing happens to your Poppa tonight and that you 
and I... that you and I won’t be hurt too bad 
tomorrow or ever again.” 30 pages go by in the 
book before David attends the meeting, but 
immediately after Aunt Mae’s prayer Davies auda¬ 
ciously pans sweepingly up to a star-studded 
night sky, and then down to a wide-angle shot of 
people arriving at Bobbie Lee’s tent - greeting 
each other, laughing, talking - as if to argue for 
absolute continuity between the impulse behind 
her prayer and the impulse which draws the 
townsfolk to the evangelical show. 

Davies wastes little time in establishing Bobbie 
Lee as a fake: we see him waiting in the wings, his 
face in sinister half-shadow, murmuring to him- 
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Jacob Tierney as the older David in ‘The Neon Bible 1 , with the girl he courts 


self. “Good crowd. Good money". The gradual col¬ 
lapse of the audience into tearful hysteria under 
the sway of Bobbie Lee’s eloquence is very affect¬ 
ing, but Davies ends the sequence on a bleak note: 
instead of the ’fast song’ with which the meeting 
concludes in Toole’s version, we get a mournful 
arrangement of the New World Symphony sung 
by the congregation, and the camera tracks 
towards the doorway of the tent until it becomes 
a rectangle of infinite blackness. Compare this 
with the sense of liberation generated later in the 
film when David is introduced to poetry by his 
kindly English teacher. Here, as the poem is 
recited, the camera homes in on the brightness of 
a sunlit window, and the soundtrack jumps into 
life with an exuberant version of ‘Dixie’. 

It’s remarkable how often, in teasing out the 
meaning of Davies’ films, you find yourself talk¬ 
ing about camera movements and musical accom¬ 
paniments rather than dialogue or performances. 
Wonderful though Gena Rowlands and Diana 
Scarwid are in their roles, no one goes to a Ter¬ 
ence Davies film for the acting. (And in The Neon 
Bible, incidentally, there’s another example of his 

‘The Neon Bible’ shows a 
complex awareness that 
growing up in this close-knit 
environment might have a 
tragic and stifling downside 

curious lack of interest in the wider implications 
of casting pop culture icons: Denis Leary plays 
David’s father, a part which gives him absolutely 
no scope for the verbal energy and manic inven¬ 
tion for which he’s become so popular.) The most 
eloquent sequence in this film is again wordless, 
and consists of a series of long-held shots dissolv¬ 
ing into one another: the coffins of soldiers who 
have not survived the war, ranged on a lawn and 
draped in the American flag; David sitting on the 
train, reaching up to lay his hand on a reflection 
of the moon; a white cotton sheet billowing on a 
clothes line, blurring again into the Stars and 
Stripes; a class of children solemnly pledging alle¬ 
giance in their schoolroom. All of this is scored to 
‘Tara’s Theme’ from Gone With the Wind. The 
fluttering sheet takes us back to that controver¬ 
sial shot of a carpet in The Long Day Closes, a shot 
that for Davies’ critics summed up everything 
that was precious and wilfully enigmatic about 
his technique. It’s true that in his earlier films 
some of his references - including those culled 
from popular culture - while ostensibly gesturing 
towards a notion of community, of shared experi¬ 
ence, were in fact intensely private. But his use of 
Max Steiner’s music in this sequence, with its 
instant evocation of Southern history and its 
tremulously hopeful overtones (“Tomorrow is 
another day"), suggests a director fully in com¬ 
mand of a wide and intelligible emotional regis¬ 
ter. In The Neon Bible, it seems that Davies has at 
last made a transition from the compelling solip¬ 
sism of his autobiographical films to the begin¬ 
nings of something altogether more powerful. 
‘The Neon Bible ’ opens on 13 October and is reviewed on 
page 54 of this issue 
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With her bold bone-structure and the cur¬ 
tain of her wheat-gold Jackie O coif, Gena 
Rowlands is the classic Hollywood icon that got 
away. Had she been born into the Studio era of 
the 1930s or 1940s, one suspects that she would 
have sewn up a career running across the grand 
roles, from the toughboots molls through to 
stoic mothers and peppery femmes fatales. She 
has the angular hardness which typifies the 
best of them in that period - one can imagine 
her, as easily as Crawford, Davis, Stanwyck or 
Bacall, starkly lit, dressed in Edith Head or 
Adrian, shoulderpads, Grecian pleated drapes, 
wedge slingbacks and all. Perhaps it’s just the 
poised way that she lights and smokes her 
cigarettes, that classic clinch between the lips, 
but she has a profile that seems to demand 
a portrait by Clarence Sinclair Bull. There is 
something solid yet also slinky and malleable 
about her, sometimes tangible but also allusive. 
This strong visual style carries through into her 
performance. 

However, her career kicked off in the 1950s, 
when sex had become polarised. It was the time 
of Monroe, and a bosomy, soft-and-sweet, doe¬ 
eyed vulnerability was the order of the day. 
Rowlands’ mature persona and stone-crafted 
beauty hardly fitted this picture. Consider the 
fate of similarly singular actresses of her gener¬ 
ation, such as Ellen Burstyn or Angie Dickinson: 
their filmographies flicker with extraordinary 
moments, but their movie careers bear testi¬ 


mony to talents ultimately kept at bay. One sees 
all too easily here what might have happened to 
Rowlands if she had not worked with director 
(and husband) John Cassavetes and given her 
career substance. When David Thomson sug¬ 
gests provocatively in his entry on Cassavetes 
that she is a test case for the writer/director’s 
approach, he poses the following question: 
“Was she a great actress, a prisoner in her hus¬ 
band’s films, or the chief recipient of Cas¬ 
savetes’ assumption that performance was a 
metaphor for life?” (Rowlands has no entry of 
her own in Thomson’s book, though Ben Gaz- 
zara - another Cassavetes regular - does.) 

The fact is that her work with her husband - 
from the gruelling and raw A Woman Under the 
Influence (1974), in which she plays an ordinarily 
mad housewife, to the almost romantic Gloria 
(1980), where she is cast as the brassy New York 
gangster’s gal turned reluctant guardian angel 
to a six-year-old wanted by the mob - allowed 
her to enjoy artistic freedoms, stretching her in 
extraordinary directions that few of her Ameri¬ 
can female contemporaries have experienced. 
In Cassavetes’ films, she played those durable 
and imposing roles of the 1930s and 1940s - the 
toughboots moll and the stoic mother - but she 
unravelled them, messed them up and brought 
them kicking and screaming into the present. 
Her subsequent performances for other direc¬ 
tors only further convince one of her stature: 
these include the mother who discovers that 


her son has Aids in John Erman’s TV movie An 
Early Frost (1985); the mother who wants to do 
right by her children in Paul Schrader’s under¬ 
rated study of a blue-collar family Light of Day 
(1987); Marion, the buttoned-up academic in 
Woody Allen’s Another Woman (1988); and now 
the tender Aunt Mae, a gorgeous fading bloom 
of a woman, in Terence Davies’ exquisite adap¬ 
tation of Southern writer John Kennedy Toole’s 
The Neon Bible , an achingly sad novella set in the 
Bible Belt South during the 40s. 

What’s striking about Rowlands, and what 
makes her so iconic a figure, is how little her 
physical appearance changes in each film. Cer¬ 
tainly she is not of the hat-and-accent school of 
acting. Only with Another Woman's Marion, this 
philosophy professor on the verge of redefining 
her life, is there a notable cosmetic departure - 
Rowlands’ hair is slightly darkened and tightly 
drawn away from her face, to suggest the sobri¬ 
ety of the role. 

Not that such touches are needed, for as 
Marion, Rowlands acts with her whole body, 
which itself seems buttoned up and tightly 
drawn away from the world. Her movements 
are slow and deliberating, as though bound 
by the past that she must reconsider. One 
immediately discerns that this is a woman to 
whom emotions are something embarrassing, 
yet under that resolute surface one can intuit 
just how painful that in itself is to her, as 
Toughboots moll: Gena Rowlands in ‘Gloria' 
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Rowlands pulls together the fragile contradic¬ 
tions of the character. 


So it is not surprising that she declares her¬ 
self an “inside out” actress in her approach to 
performance. She starts with her lines, prefer¬ 
ring to be familiar with them, digesting them 
before she moves on to think about the charac¬ 
ter. As she comments simply of that process: “I 
think it must be like writing, you draw on 
things that you have wondered about, people in 
restaurants, things that you have seen, quar¬ 
relling at the table, something here, something 
there, they all come together in one piece.” The 
characters are authenticated through such 
commonplace anthropological observations 
rather than copious research into their profes¬ 
sion or situation. Rowlands did not need to 
hang around the philosophy department of 
NYU to prepare to play Marion. For the role of 
Aunt Mae, a torch singer who never quite made 
the grade, she did not have to haunt the lesser 
night-club circuits. 

The only role in which she admits to con¬ 
templating the exteriors first was Gloria Swen¬ 
son, in Gloria. “1 wanted to develop a walk that 
said everything about the character right away, 
because she was alone, a tough woman in New 
York and body language means a lot in that big 
city.” As she stalks around Manhattan, silky and 
glamorous in her Emmanuel Ungaro outfits, 
she is as high and sturdy as a skyscraper on her 
slingbacks. The character of Gloria is a wonder¬ 


fully undomesticated woman, who can’t cook 
to save her life, who hates kids, quipping that 
she can’t stand the sight of milk, who talks to 
her young charge as though he were her age 
and who can pull a gun on a hoodlum-packed 
car without letting a hair flying out of place. 
But she is so much more than just a tough 
broad with an assured swagger. The internal 
work that Rowlands did on her character is 
caught in glimpses - it’s clear that Gloria knows 
that she hasn’t quite fixed up her life as she 
would like it, that she is now tired of the fight. 
It comes through in such moments as when she 
negotiates with one of the members of the mob. 
She can still put on her charm routine, and she 
can still do it right but the exasperation is ever 
so briefly manifest. 

Importantly, Rowlands does not surrender 
herself to adopt a persona. There is every sense 
of someone with a firm sense of herself to 
return to. That is why she does not need dis¬ 
guises, why she can allow herself to be recog¬ 
nisable in each film. 

It is also perhaps why she can play such an 
extraordinary range. Terence Davies states that 
he knew instinctively that Rowlands was right 
for the role of Aunt Mae as soon as he read 
Kennedy Toole’s novella. But to confirm it he 
watched A Woman Under the Influence and An Early 
Frost again. “A Woman Under the Influence is very 
operatic, a wonderful performance, but oper¬ 
atic, but in An Early Frost , she is very quiet, and 
that rage, she is like a rock, you just know that 
there is this incredibly strong woman. It is the 
equivalent of someone being able to sing grand 
opera and leider .” 

Certainly there is something extremely diva¬ 
like about Rowlands’ performance as Mabel 


Longhetti in A Woman Under the Influence. It is a 
frightening, difficult and awkward portrait of a 
woman who has lost her centre, who is only 
authentic in her madness. In a line that speaks 
volumes, her husband Nick (Peter Falk) states, 
“Mabel is not crazy, she cooks, she cleans, she 
sews, what’s crazy about that?” 

Rowlands unravels Mabel till she is a dead 
nothing, but then scrapes her back together for 
the finale that finds the Longhettis tragically 
resuming their little domestic routines, as 
normal as they ever will be. But even through 
this candid, emotionally naked performance, 
Mabel never seems vulnerable. Rather it is the 
anger that seeps through, albeit in useless fash¬ 
ion - she is a woman who has imploded in 
on herself. The same could be said for Myrtle 
Gordon, the actress-protagonist in Cassavetes’ 
Opening Night (1977), though here the film 
(in Persona-style) externalises the volatile and 
damaging conflicts that are raging inside. 
Grand opera indeed. 

In contrast Aunt Mae is beautifully played, as 
leider that are bursting at the seams to be some¬ 
thing more passionate and explosive. As with 
everything about The Neon Bible, a flood of emo¬ 
tion is there, but held back. Aunt Mae is the 
glamorous light in the young hero’s austere 
life, a singer who made it small time because “I 
looked good in clothes and could carry a tune.” 
Her chirpy demeanour, however, belies the 
sense of her own failure. Rowlands tells you all 
about Aunt Mae - it is there in fleeting 
moments across her face, in the dull glimmer in 
her eyes. Which is something that you can’t get 
with props and accessories. As with Davis, Craw¬ 
ford and the rest, it’s what makes her such a 
compulsive performer to watch. 


TERENCE DAVIES: SOME THOUGHTS ON ACTING 

There is a certain type of acting that I don’t like, most of it British. It is anaemic and mannered, 
and I don’t like that. The trouble with American acting is that it’s not anaemic - in fact it’s very 
passionate - but it can also be very sentimental and I don’t like that either. You are playing ordi¬ 
nary people, and ordinary people are ordinary people because they are not actors. You are trying 
to film the truth, but even with a gesture you have to think. Would an ordinary person do that? 
You can always tell when an actor, British or American, doesn’t know what to do. In England they 
start pulling faces, or there is shoe-acting, when they start looking at their shoes. In America they 
burst into tears and over-emote. Ordinary people don’t do that. 1 want the truth of something, 
and the real truth of something is always small - I got that from reading and playing Chekhov. 
It is the poetry of the ordinary, but the ordinary has to be true - as soon as you start to act the 
ordinary it’s killed stone dead. I am fascinated by trying to capture those odd things that you 
notice at the most awful times of your life. Why should you notice them? But you do. That seems 
to me such a powerful truth. That moves me. I want to communicate that to an audience. That is 
what makes me passionate about the truth of a performance or the truth of a gesture. 

For me the beauty of those small gestures is beautifully illustrated in Yasujiro Ozu’s Autumn 
Afternoon. There is a moment where this man wants his daughter to many well, and he says, 
“I have arranged this marriage for you.” She doesn’t want to get married, but she will, because 
her father wants it. She goes upstairs and the camera cuts to her upstairs: she is sitting with her 
back to the camera and all she is doing is these stroking movements over her hair. And it is heart¬ 
breaking. You suddenly know the truth of something and it is irretrievably right. But how that 
alchemy works! 

The trouble with British acting is that we don’t understand what film is. We think that it is 
making faces or talking and it’s not, it’s what you don’t do. And that is not the same as doing 
nothing. They always say in front of the camera you do nothing, which is precisely what is wrong 
with British acting. Look at what the Americans do with tiny bits of material. Treat Williams for 
instance, in Smooth Talk (a film that I don’t think is particularly good). There is a scene in which 
he drives up to the girl’s house and gets out of his car and sits on the bonnet. Now if you exam¬ 
ine that scene, he gets out of his car, sits on the bonnet, pushes himself up and swings, and then 
sits down. Only an American actor would think of that. 
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With the NFT retrospective and the release of a restored 
version of ‘The Wild Bunch’, Paul Seydor reassesses 
the achievements of a great and underrated director 


When Sam Peckinpah died, from heart fail¬ 
ure on the morning of 28 December 1984, 
reaction in the media and the popular press was 
almost non-existent. Variety ran an obituary, and 
some entertainment reporters on television 
noted the occasion (when they took any notice at 
all) with a remark or two about the “maverick” 
Hollywood director who had a “flair” for violence. 
But there were no obituaries of substance and lit¬ 
tle commentary that gave any sense of the artist 
who had just passed away, or the seminal impor¬ 
tance of his best work. Even most movie reviewers 
and film critics paid little or no mind. 

Two notable exceptions were Michael Sragow 
and Kathleen Murphy. Murphy prefaced her obit¬ 
uary in Film Comment with a quotation from Her¬ 
man Melville’s famous letter to Nathaniel 
Hawthorne: “He says No! in thunder; but the 
Devil himself cannot make him say yes. For all 
men who say yes, lie.” This is fitting. Peckinpah 
ruthlessly scorned the fatuous certainties and the 
pious hypocrisies rampant in our official culture, 
and he undermined every absolute he came 
across, so fearlessly that it was impossible not to 
recognise in him the wounded Romantic, the 
tragic idealist, the agonised believer. Which may 
be another way of saying that Peckinpah also said 
his own forms of yes. But his optimism was hard 
won and transitory - he had to fight the battles 
over and over. Virtue in his films is so intimately 
entwined with vice that his affirmations are less 
clarion calls than insistent whispers from almost 
forgotten recesses in the heart. Yet the lasting 
impression is often of a man trying to get to the 
most decent places in himself. 

Those of us who really love his films know that 
much of his work is suffused with a deep and 
expansive love: for the tarnished valour of his 
flawed, corrupt heroes, who discover in them¬ 
selves a near-vestigial sense of honour that they 
were unaware they possessed until all that’s left 
is to die protecting it; for the unruly verve and 
vigour of his two-bit, red-necked peckerwoods 
prospectors, bounty hunters, saddletramps, cow¬ 
boys, low-rent miners, bums, and other assorted 
lowlifes and hangers-on, in all their rude, feisty 
glory; for his wised-up prostitutes and dance-hall 
girls who have courage enough to endure vio¬ 
lence, grace enough to walk away from 
vengeance, and innocence enough to believe 
there is another way; for the intransigence, at 
once ornery and noble, of all his losers, loners, 
drifters and misfits, who assert themselves in a 
world doing its damnedest to run them off, out or 
over; for the rugged magnificence of his parched 
landscapes through which sometimes shines a 
bleak splendour; for the high country of his 
youth, with its clear, cool lakes and its soaring 
mountain ranges eloquent enough to ratify the 
passing of those who manage to enter their 
houses justified. Asked how he’d like his own 
passing to be marked, Peckinpah answered, “I 
suppose the fact that I never stopped searching.” 

The despair he feared so much almost caught 


up with him in the late 70s and early 80s. After 
the alcohol of his whole adult life, the cocaine he 
started using on The Killer Elite and the heart 
attack of 1979 (which led to a pacemaker), Peck¬ 
inpah found himself in probably the saddest, 
most abject and lonely place in which he’d ever 
been. The industry was afraid to hire him, he had 
no family life to speak of, and had alienated 
many friends, not because he abused or took 
advantage of them - their loyalty and forbear¬ 
ance had long ago passed those tests - but 
because they just couldn’t stand to see him 
destroying himself with drugs and booze. 

Yet somewhere he found reserves of sheer will 
and strength that enabled him, fitfully and incon¬ 
sistently, to pull something good out of these last 
years. One thing was a reconciliation with his son 
Matthew. He also repaid a debt to the man who 
gave him his first break in features, Don Siegel 
(“my patron”), by second-unit directing an action 
sequence in Jinxed!, a film Siegel was making with 
Bette Midler. The job served its purpose, demon¬ 
strating that he could still work productively, 
responsibly and well, and it landed him his last 
film. The Osterman Weekend began as an impossibly 
convoluted script. The plot, about espionage, 
betrayal, and official corruption among three 
friends and their families, hardly seemed worth 
the effort of figuring it out. Peckinpah wanted to 
do a rewrite, the moneymen said no. The result, 
released in November 1983, was a desultory 
affair, and as a Peckinpah film disappointing. 
There were the usual charges of studio interfer¬ 
ence, but Peckinpah soft-pedalled them. In truth, 
as he knew, there was little difference between 
his preview (shown once, in a mall in Orange 
County) and the version eventually released. 

Violence and meaning 

Whenever the subject of violence in the arts 
comes up, Peckinpah and his films. The Wild Bunch 
and Straw Dogs in particular, are at the epicentre 
of the debate. Those familiar with his work 
realise that the vast majority of his critics haven’t 
really seen much of it, if any. If they had, they 
could never accuse him of half the things they do 
- particularly of trafficking in gore, which he 
never does. The actual amount of gore - mea¬ 
sured in length of time - is 20 or 30 seconds- 
worth, maybe, in all 14 films combined. The most 
notorious single instance remains the throat-cut- 
ting in The Wild Bunch (literally a split second), 
which is thoroughly justified by its context and 
absolutely essential to the story. Then there is the 
moment in Straw Dogs when one of the villagers 
shoots his foot off with a shotgun. There are those 
who insist we see a blown-off bare foot. What we 
in fact see is a close-up of a shoe with its toe 
blown off, but no flesh, no bone, no dangling ten¬ 
dons or shredded veins. And in Bring Me the Head of 
Alfredo Garcia, the head is only glimpsed once: in 
tight close-up, from the back, and all we see is 
hair. (Ironically, some faulted Peckinpah’s 
courage for not showing it more graphically! ► 
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< There are games an artist can never win, and 
this is one.) 

But all of this merely begs the question why 
Peckinpah’s violent films are experienced as so 
much more violent when he is far from the worst 
offender - or even, as far as gore goes, an offender 
at all. Peckinpah himself once said that some peo¬ 
ple want to walk out on his films: “But they can’t. 
They can’t turn their faces away. They watch, and 
that makes them mad.” One great difference 
between him and his imitators lies in how deeply 
and passionately felt his violence is, and how 
securely it is tied to character, to milieu, to story 
- in a word to meaning. 

With Peckinpah, every bullet, hit and fall 
pricks or stings or hurts with real feeling. The 
action is always charged with an ambiguous, 
volatile tension. Nor is his violence disturbing 
only for obvious reasons. It expresses something 
far darker and more subversive: the excitement of 
violence, the thirst for violence that brings us to 
violent entertainment in the first place. 

His most distinctive stylistic synthesis is his 
combination of fast cutting and slow motion to 
render action and violence. He used to tell his edi¬ 
tors that the only reason to film in slow motion is 
when something happens so fast you can’t see it 
otherwise. Although in practice he used it for 
many other reasons, his remark provides a clue 
why he kept his slow-motion shots so brief. It is 
the build-up and the release that he wanted to 
capture, because perception and feeling, violence 
as psychological effect, are what chiefly inter¬ 
ested him. 

Peckinpah wanted more than anything to find 
a way of fluidly incorporating slow motion into 
the ’ongoingness’ of filmic narrative. In The Seven 
Samurai Kurosowa virtually stops the show for the 
high-speed shots. In Bonnie and Qyde, a film Peck¬ 
inpah loved. Arthur Penn comes much closer to 
Peckinpah’s ideal in the climactic dance of death: 
but even there, slow motion is a device that seg¬ 
regates the climax as a kind of set-piece. The first 
cut of the opening robbery in The Wild Bunch, 
which went on for over 20 minutes, was very lin¬ 
ear, according to its film editor Lou Lombardo. 
Lombardo said he would shorten it. but Peckin¬ 
pah told him not to cut it down just yet, “See if 
you can’t mesh it together.” “So that’s what I did.” 
Lombardo said. “I intercut all the separate pieces 
of action.” It was Eisensteinian montage freed 
from ideological point-making and turned 
toward a new, profoundly disturbing psychologi¬ 
cal expressiveness and an authentic stylistic inno¬ 
vation which left few films that came in its wake 
untouched by its influence. 

Transcendental ancestry 

“When I was five or six years old,” Peckinpah once 
said, “I remember riding my horse up around the 
pines in Crane Valley. Her name was Nellie, and 
I’d only have a rope around her nose for a rein - a 
handmade hackamore. It was where my grandfa¬ 
ther, Denver Church, ran his cattle. And a couple 
of miles away, my Grandfather Peckinpah had 
built his sawmill. It was the finest time of my life. 
There will never be another time like that." 

To call this early memory “transcendental" 
may be too much, but such Transcendentalists as 
Emerson and Thoreau would have had no trouble 
recognising the conditions, and would have been 


pleased that all the important conventions are 
observed and satisfied. It takes place in the wilder¬ 
ness and is characterised by an intimacy with the 
landscape that we know only as children. Though 
the experience is solitary, there is great feeling of 
oneness with the world and of being connected, 
to something beyond and much larger than the 
self that is nevertheless continuous with it - 
hence, the awareness of the two grandfathers and 
the currents of history that flow through them. 
The intensity of the experience is matched only 
by its equally intense evanescence, and the very 
brevity is part of what gives it, in the critic 
Richard Poirier’s words, that “enormous sense of 
inner authority”, almost as if it were a revelation 
and thus religious in its significance: all the rest 
of life is held up against it and judged wanting. 

Just as the same patterns turn up again and 
again in the work of many different American 
artists, sometimes the forces that operate on one 
artist’s career reconjoin with almost uncanny 
exactitude to affect another’s in a similar way. It 
will be recalled that in ‘The Custom House’, the 
quasi-autobiographical preface to The Scarlet Letter, 
Nathaniel Hawthorne imagines himself visited by 
two long-dead ancestors, both of whom played 
large determining roles in the history of their 
native Salem. Though ashamed of the nearly 
criminal excesses to which their religious zeal led 
them, and offering to take their sins upon him¬ 
self, Hawthorne nevertheless imagines the pur¬ 
pose of their visit is to ridicule him for disgracing 
the family line by becoming a “degenerate fel¬ 
low”, a mere “writer of story-books”. And yet, he 
continues, “Let them scorn me as they will, 
strong traits of their nature have intertwined 
themselves with mine.” What he means is that 
certain Puritan notions of sin, guilt, penance and 
penitence found their way into his novels, as did 
also some of his ancestors’ actual crimes - so his 
stories are criticisms as well as embodiments of 
Puritan spirit and sentiment. 

Peckinpah’s family too has a long history of 
judges and legislators - who go all the way back 
to the inception of their native town and county 
and who played large roles in shaping local, state, 
and national history. Like Hawthorne, Peckinpah 
became the black sheep, the first to revolt against 
the dominant family occupation, becoming 
(against what the family considered better judg¬ 
ment) a mere teller of story-films, films which in 
part are (by their maker’s own admission) criti¬ 
cisms, questionings and continuations of those 
family conversations in which he felt the oppres¬ 
sive weight of that authority. Thus obviously and 
equally strong traits of the family’s nature inter¬ 
twined themselves with his own. 

Both storytellers also share a religious streak 
that, though narrow and set at rather an oblique 
slant, ran to their very cores. For Hawthorne the 
greatest sin, which he symbolised by hypnotism, 
is for one person completely to take over the soul 
of another. This almost always happens only after 
the perpetrator gains his victim’s trust, so the sin 
is thus one of betrayal (and perhaps an oblique 
form of hubris). In Peckinpah, the greatest sin is 
always betrayal, which never cuts so deeply as 
when it cuts closest - from friends, family and 
partners. 

Like Hawthorne’s novels following The Scarlet 
Letter, even when some of Peckinpah’s later films 


do not completely work, they contain scenes, 
sequences, and whole acts of peerless intensity 
and beauty. In Bring Me the Head of Alfredo Garcia he 
made what is perhaps his most purely personal 
film, a scathing depiction of everything he was 
afraid he was becoming: a drunken whore who 
hires himself out to the highest bidder for the 
most venal of jobs and ends up hurting or losing 
everyone closest to him. In this uneven, though 
terribly audacious film, Peckinpah takes the 
myth of the loner and the ethos of the buddy film 
and pushes them to their extremes. The buddies 
here consist of a near-psychotic lowlife hero, con¬ 
sumed with sexual jealousy, and a disembodied 
head (which belongs to the man who had cuck¬ 
olded him). Having lost his only chance for salva¬ 
tion in the woman he inadvertently got killed, 
the hero himself is killed in a suicidal gun-fight. 
The last thing he sees before he dies is the barrel 
of a smoking gun, which becomes a title card that 
reads, “Directed by Sam Peckinpah”. (A year later, 
asked if he would ever make a ‘pure’ Peckinpah 
film, the director replied, “I did Alfredo Garcia, and 
I did it exactly the way I wanted to. Good or bad, 
like it or not, that was my film.”) 

Although The Killer Elite has no second act and 
its third act is a silly escape fantasy, in the first 
third Peckinpah comes closer than anyone else 
has to capturing on film the kind of hypersensi¬ 
tive masculinity, conditioned by physical wound¬ 
ing and psychic pain, that we find in the great 
early fiction of Hemingway. It is an impassioned 
fable about betrayal and trauma. 

When Orson Welles saw Cross of Iron he cabled 
Peckinpah that it was the best anti-war film ever 
about the ordinary enlisted man. The battle 
scenes are breathtaking. In the hallucinatory hos¬ 
pital sequence Peckinpah has realised perhaps 
the best depiction of battle fatigue in a fiction 
film. The laughter that carries over the end titles 
is too cynical and rather a cliche; but there is one 
scene that is so personal the film almost moves 
beyond itself. Sergeant Steiner turns on his supe¬ 
riors and asks with an antipathy so intense it is 
whispered, “Do you think that just because you 
and Colonel Brandt are more enlightened than 
other officers that I hate you any less? I hate all 
officers... ” The dramatic situation warrants the 
outburst, but it is also Peckinpah almost nakedly 
venting his hatred for every figure of authority in 
his life, even those he otherwise liked, and we feel 
we can almost touch the intensity. 

Beautiful trajectory 

“The horrible thing about Peckinpah’s recent 
death is that he was the most unfulfilled of great 
directors,” Pauline Kael wrote in 1985. Robert 
Culp, the director’s good friend, wasn’t so sure: 
“It’s amazing there is a Wild Bunch and all the 
other pieces. Absolutely astonishing that they 
were done at all.” But both statements contain 
about half the whole truth, and are equally valid 
depending on which part of the career you’re 
watching. Like Welles, Peckinpah was blessed in 
becoming a legend early on and damned by hav¬ 
ing to live up to it the rest of his life. The years of 
being blacklisted from features - between The 
Cincinnati Kid and The Wild Bunch - so traumatised 
him that later in his career he would say yes to 
dreary projects just because he was afraid the last 
would be his last (and also because making films 
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was always the strongest narcotic). Add to this the 
problems he had getting his films made and 
released in versions he approved, and it’s a won¬ 
der the career makes any sense at all. 

Yet part of it does describe one beautifully 
shaped trajectory that travels straight and true 
from the early television work up through The 
Deadly Companions, Ride The High Country and Major 
Dundee, to The Wild Bunch and The Ballad Of Cable 
Hogue: then, after some swings and roundabouts, 
it comes back on course in Pat Garrett and Billy the 
Kid, his last Western. Peckinpah was blessed in 
another way too: despite the circumstances that 
brought The Wild Bunch about - few of us would 
want to endure them, whatever the reward - 
Peckinpah, like Welles, did get to make his one 
indisputably great masterpiece. 

It is also possible to be unduly harsh about 
some of the non-Western films. The Getaway, his 
most commercial film, is a superior genre film, 
sensationally exciting, keenly observed, and far 
more immersed in character than most genre 
films - or than it has ever been given credit for. 
About Convoy there is not much to say except that, 
unlike The Killer Elite, a promising second act is 
about all it has; otherwise, it reflects more the 
drug abuse behind the camera than what story 
there is in front of it .Junior Bonner is perhaps his 
loosest, most genial film, a three-day trip through 
the lives of a family, their friends and associates. 

Peckinpah has been called a director more of 
sequences than of wholes. But he had one of the 
most sophisticated formal imaginations of all 
film-makers Junior Bonner is a case in point: it is so 
relaxed it seems to be making itself up as it goes 
along, yet it is held together by arches of steel. 
Each half of the film is built on a delayed meet¬ 
ing. In the first half Junior keeps trying to catch 
up with his father Ace. Once he almost does, at 
the hospital, but Ace is asleep and Junior doesn’t 
awaken him. Finally Junior finds him in the 
parade (up there between “the Indians and the 
flag”, his brother tells him) which is just about 
the midpoint. At that exact moment Peckinpah 
cuts in a shot from Junior’s view of a beautiful 
girl who we will discover is named Charmagne. A 
flirtation ensues, developed entirely imagisti- 
cally, virtually without dialogue. Much later, dur¬ 
ing the barroom brawl, they at last get together. 
But no sooner do they say hello to each other and 
exchange a kiss or two, than the director leaves 
them. By this time Peckinpah has invested so 
much feeling in the background story of the 
estranged mother and father that when he moves 
it to the foreground - following them outside 
where they argue and then make up - their fleet¬ 
ing reconciliation, at once bittersweet and lovely, 
displaces the Junior/Charmagne set-up and 
resolves all the romantic tension of the second 
half. Arching over both halves is another delayed 
meeting: Junior’s rematch with Sunshine, the 
bull who threw him at the beginning. If Junior Bon¬ 
ner is not quite a great film, it is nevertheless one 
of the most beautiful ever made, by Peckinpah or 
anybody else. 

Portions of this essay are adapted from Paul Seydor’s 
4 Peckinpah: The Western Films: A Reconsideration ' 

(a revision of his 1980 critical study), due from the 
University of Illinois Press in the autumn of 1 996, 
and are published with permission from the 
University of Illinois Press 



Born Fresno. California 
21 February 1925 
Died Inglewood. California 
28 December 1984 


nuns _ 

Peckinpah claimed that he worked as a 
dialogue director on 15 feature films at Allied 
Artists from 1954. He received screen credit 
on at least eight. Five were for director Don 
Siegel, who allowed Peckinpah to do 
uncredited rewrites of many scenes. 
Peckinpah later said that from Siegel he 
learned ‘Everything. What to do. what not to 
do... [Siegel was] a dedicated, painstaking 
craftsman, he was maniacal in his continuing 
battle against stupid studio authority. He was 
constantly amazed by the idiocy of our 
industry while still being delighted by its 
competence and professionalism.” 

1854 _ 

RIOT IN CELL BLOCK 11 (director Don Siegel) 
(Peckinpah was dialogue director) 

PRIVATE HELL 36 (director Don Siegel) 
(Peckinpah was dialogue director) 

1955 _ 

ANNAPOLIS STORY (director Don Siegel) 
(Peckinpah was dialogue director) 

WICHITA (director Jacques Tourner) 
(Peckinpah was dialogue director and had 
a bit part) 

SEVEN ANGRY MEN (director Charles Marquis 
Warren) (Peckinpah was dialogue director) 

1956 _ 

INVASION OF THE BODY SNATCHERS (director Don 
Siegel) (Peckinpah co-rewrote the script and 
had a small role) 

“I wanted to direct, very badly. I did. at USC. in 
a local community theatre, finally in summer 
stock. When my second daughter was born I 
had to make a living and went to work at KLAC* 
TV as a stage hand ($22.50 a week). After two- 
and-a-half years of sweeping stages I got a job 
as a dialogue director with Don Siegel.” 



GREAT DAY IN THE MORNING (director Jacques 
Toumer)(Peckinpah was dialogue director) 
CRIME IN THE STREETS (director Don Siegel) 
(Peckinpah was dialogue director) 


Assembled with the help 
of Val Almendarez, Collection 
Archivist for the Margaret 
Herrick Library at the 
Academy of Motion Picture 
Arts and Sciences. 

Additional sources: 
Peckinpah: A Portrait in 
Montage’ by Garner 
Simmons: Peckinpah: 

The Western Films’ by 
Paul Seydor 


1991 _ 

ONE-EYED JACKS (director Marlon Brando) 
Peckinpah wrote the first draft screenplay. It 
was an adaptation of ‘The Authentic Death of 
Hendry Jones’ by Charles Neider. Peckinpah 
was replaced by Stanley Kubrick, who was 
replaced by Marlon Brando. “Marlon screwed 
it up. He’s a hell of an actor, but in those days 
he had to end up as a hero and that’s not the 
point of the story. Billy the Kid was no hero. He 
was a gunfighter. a real killer.” Material from 
Peckinpah's original draft was used in ‘Pat 
Garrett and Billy the Kid’. 

THE DEADLY COMPANIONS (aka TRIGGER HAPPY) 
USA/90 minutes 
Director: Sam Peckinpah 
Screenplay: A. S. Fleischman. from his novel 
“The one thing I learned [making The Deadly 
Companions'] was never to agree to direct a 
picture without script control. Since then. I’ve 
learned that that sometimes isn’t enough.” 



RIDE THE HIGH COUNTRY (Original UK title: 

GUNS IN THE AFTERNOON) 

USA/94 minutes 

Director: Sam Peckinpah 

Screenplay: N. B. Stone Jnr (The second draft 

of the script was written by William S. 

Roberts, who received no screen credit. 
Peckinpah wrote the third draft, revising 
virtually all of the dialogue, without credit) 
‘‘The line I want to enter my house justified’ in 
Ride the High Country* is my father's. We 
talked about that just before he died, just 
before the film was released. He never saw if* 

1964 

MAJOR DUNDEE 

USA/134 minutes 
Director: Sam Peckinpah 
Screenplay: Harry Julian Fink. Oscar Saul. Sam 
Peckinpah, from a story by Harry Julian Fink 
‘‘On Dundee' they cut 80 per cent of the 
violence out and made it [the violence] very 
attractive and exciting: but the really bloody, 
awful things that happen to men in war were 
cut out which I thought was unforgivable - 
along with most of the story and all the 
character interplay and the rest of it... 
“Dundee was one of the most painful things 
that has ever happened in my life. Making a 
picture is. I don’t know, you become in love 
with it. It’s part of your life. And when you see 
it being mutilated and cut to pieces it’s Kke 
losing a child or something.” 

1965 _ 

THE GLORY GUYS (director Arnold Laven) 

This was Peckinpah’s first screenplay, an 
adaptation of Hoffman Birney's novel The Dice 


of God’. Peckinpah wrote the script for the 
producers of his hit television series. ‘The 
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Rifleman', but they were unable to obtain 
financing until 1965. Laven made substantial 
rewrites of Peckinpah s draft, but received no 
screen credit 

1968 _ 

VILLA RIDES (director Buzz Kulik) 

Peckinpah was to write and direct, but after 
he turned in the first draft of his screenplay, 
the star. Yul Brynner. had him fired: “Brynner 
said I didn't understand Mexico." 

1969 

THE WILD BUNCH 

USA/145 minutes (original version)/139 
minutes (final release version) 

Director: Sam Peckinpah 
Screenplay: Walon Green. Sam Peckinpah 
Cinematographer Lucien Ballard: “We had 
some great stuff in the desert that was cut 
out. There was a sandstorm where we could 
hardly see anything - when we cut we had to 
shout to the actors to find their way back. At 
the end we had a long dolly shot as they leave 
the desert. It had rained, and you could see 
their tracks... Sam and I worked very well 
together. I would go to and from work with 
him. so we would have that extra time to talk 
to each other.” 

Peckinpah: “The outlaws of the West have 
always fascinated me... I suppose I’m 
something of an outlaw myself. I identify with 
them. But our characters in The Wild Bunch 1 
are limited and adolescent, they’re not too 
bright. They're fascinating. I’ve always 
wondered what happened to the outlaw 
leaders of the Old West when it changed... 

*1 got a lot of old newsreels from the 
Mexican government. And actually I wanted to 
make the picture in black and white.” 

1979 

THE BALLAD OF CABLE HOGUE 

USA/121 minutes (original version)/119 
minutes (final release version US) 

Producer/Director: Sam Peckinpah 
Screenplay: John Crawford. Edmund Penney 



“Possibly my best film. A real love story. I am 
always criticised for putting violence in my 
films, but it seems that when I leave it out 
nobody bothers to see the picture.” 

1971 

STRAW DOGS 

UN/118 minutes/ (cut to 113 minutes for 
US release) 

Director: Sam Peckinpah 
Screenplay: David Zelag Goodman. Sam 
Peckinpah, based on the novel The Siege of 
Trencher s Farm’ by Gordon M. Williams 





Straw Dogs’ 

“Amy [Susan George] is taken by one guy she 
used to go with, and then she’s taken from the 
rear by another guy she didn’t want any part 
of anywhere. The double rape is a little more 
than she bargained for... I want to rub their 
noses in the violence of it” 

1972 


1973 _ 

| PAT GARRETT AND BILLY THE KID 

USA/106 minutes 
Director: Sam Peckinpah 
Screenplay: Rudolph Wuriitzer (Peckinpah 
contributed substantial revisions to the 
screenplay, but received no credit. He also 
played a small role: Will, the coffin maker) 

Jon Tuska. critic: “Kris Kristofferson was 
drinking two quarts of whisky a day. as he had 
for years, while playing the Kid. Sam was 


JUNIOR BONNER 

USA/103 minutes 
Director: Sam Peckinpah 
Screenplay: Jeb Rosebrook (Peckinpah 
contributed substantial dialogue revisions, 
but received no credit) 

Jeb Rosebrook: “The first time we sat down to 
talk about rewriting the script. I told Sam he 
could expect to get 120 per cent from me. He 
said. Well. I want 190 per cent. And if I don't 
get it. I’ll tie a tin can to your ass and mail you 
home.' In the years since. I've always tried to 
stick that line into something that I've 
written, but I haven’t been able to make it fit.” 


THE GETAWAY 


USA/122 minutes 
Director: Sam Peckinpah 
Screenplay: Walter Hill, based on the novel by 
Jim Thompson (Peckinpah rewrote several 
scenes, contributing much of the black 
humour. He received no credit) 

‘“The Getaway’ was my first attempt at satire, 
badly done.” 


pissed off because gossip columnist Rona 
Barrett had said Sam had a drinking problem. 
Through every scene of Garrett, the drinking 
had been constant and intense, and 
Kristofferson. at least, preferred the real 
thing. In this way the film itself became a 
descent into alcoholic despair, in which life 
itself could be reduced to permanent 
depression punctuated by sudden violence.” 
Rudolph Wuriitzer: “It’s a kind of father-son 
film, with a dose friendship and a type of 
fatalism about death that I think particularly 
appeals to Peckinpah. Garrett is an ambivalent 
character, and Peckinpah got behind Garrett: 
he understands and identifies with him. He 
also identifies with Billy. Those two things run 
right through Peckinpah. He considers himself 
the last of the outlaws, in a way.” 



1974 _ 

BRING ME THE HEAD OF ALFREDO GARCIA 

USA/Mexico/112 minutes 

Director: Sam Peckinpah 

Screenplay: Gordon Dawson. Sam Peckinpah. 

from a story by Frank Kowalski. Sam 

Peckinpah 

“My doctor told me I had to quit drinking when 
I started ‘Bring Me the Head of Alfredo Garcia’. 
So I quit. I started smoking marijuana..." 

1975 

THE KILLER ELITE 

USA/122 minutes (Original UK version 120 
minutes) 

Director: Sam Peckinpah 
Screenplay: Marc Norman. Sterling Silliphant. 
based on the novel Monkey in the Middle’ by 
Robert Rostand 

“My problem is. I do not suffer fools 
graciously and detest petty thievery and 
incompetence. Other than that. I found 
you charming, and on occasion, mildly 
entertaining.” (From a memo from Peckinpah 
to producer Arthur Lewis) 



1977 


CROSS OF IRON 

UK/West Germany /133 minutes 
Director: Sam Peckinpah 
Screenplay: Julius Epstein. Walter Kelley. 
James Hamilton. Sam Peckinpah (uncredited), 
based on the novel Das Geduldige Fleisch' 

( The Willing Flesh ) by Willi Heinrich 
“Cross of Iron is about a group of soldiers 
retreating from the Eastern front. They're 
finished and they’re running, but they don’t 
stop fighting... I can’t tell you what it's been 


like: delays, halts in shooting, no rushes, no 
film sometimes. The producer says it's trouble 
at the border. I asked him if not paying the 
crew was due to trouble at the border.” 

1978 

CONVOY 

USA/110 minutes 

Director: Sam Peckinpah 

Screenplay: B. W. L Norton, based on the song 

by C.W. McCall 

(Peckinpah had a small acting role, as a news 
cameraman) 

“I haven't done one good day's work on this 
whole picture - not one day that I really felt 
I’d put it all together.” (Peckinpah to editor 
Garth Craven, on the last day of shooting) 
CHINA 9. LIBERTY 37 (director Monte Heilman) 
(Peckinpah had a cameo role as a charismatic 
dime novelist) 

1979 _ 

THE VISITOR (director Michael J. Paradise) 
(Peckinpah had a cameo role as seedy 
gynaecologist) 

1962 _ 

JINXED! (director Don Siegel) 

(Peckinpah was Second Unit Director, 
uncredited) 

1983 

THE OSTERMAN WEEKEND 

USA/105 minutes 

Director: Sam Peckinpah 

Screenplay: Alan Sharp, based on the novel by 

Robert Ludlum 

In letters to friends. Peckinpah repeatedly 
described it as “My first exploitation picture”. 

TELEVISION 

During the 50s and 60s Sam Peckinpah 
scripted numerous episodes for various 
television series. “I ask myself why the fuck 
I make movies, and I look at television and 
I know why.” 

1953 

PORTRAIT OF A MADONNA 

Peckinpah wrote the teleplay and directed 
this adaptation of Tennessee Williams’ one- 
act play for KLAC-TV. Sam critiqued his own 
direction in his Masters Thesis for the 
University of Southern California: “If the 
acting in general - and that of Miss Collins 
[Marie Selland. Peckinpah's wife at the time] 
in particular - seems a little large for the 
television screen, it is because of the 
director’s failure to adequately change the 
shade of the performance when they made the 
transition from stage to television.” 

TOM TIT TOT 

Peckinpah directed this 10-minute pilot for a 
children’s series while working at KLAC-TV. 

1955-58 

ONSHORE 

Peckinpah wrote 11 scripts for the 
show during its first three seasons. 

Almost all of them were adaptations of 
radio scripts written by John Meston. 

The episodes included: The Queue' 

(the first television script Peckinpah 
sold, and his first screen credit as a writer). 
Yorky’. The Guitar'. Cooter’. How to Die 
For Nothing’. The Roundup’. Legal Revenge'. 
Poor Pearl’. Jealousy’. Dirt'. How to Kill 
a Woman'. 
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I 1956*1960 _ 

Peckinpah wrote and directed for 12 different 
television series during these years, all of 
them Westerns. 

20TH CENTURY FOX HOUR ( End of a Gun ) 

Peckinpah wrote this one-hour television 
adaptation of The Gunfighter* by William 
Bowers and William Sellers. The show was 
nominated for Best Western of the 1956*57 
season by the Writers Guild of America 
I BOOTS AND SADDLES (writer: The Captain ) 

PONY EXPRESS 

Peckinpah claimed to have written an episode, 
and there is an untitled teleplay for the show 
in his files 

TALES OF WELLS FARGO (writer: Apache Gold ) 
TOMBSTONE TERRITORY (writer: Johnny 
Ringo's Last Ride ) 

TRACKDOWN (writer: The Town ) 

THE SINGER (writer) 

BROKEN ARROW (writer of The Teacher*. The 
Knife Fighter*. ‘The Assassin*. The Transfer*: 
The Transfer* was also the first series 
episode that Sam directed for television) 

| “I was never so frightened in my life. Don’t let 
| anybody kid you. it’s bloody murder learning 
how to direct.” 

| THE RIFLEMAN (pilot episode The 
5 Sharpshooter*, writer; Home Ranch*, writer: 
The Marshal*, writer/director; The Money 
Gun*, co-writer/director; The Baby-sitter*, co¬ 
writer/director; ‘The Boarding House*, writer/ 
director) 

Peckinpah and Arnold Laven created the show, 
but Sam later split with Laven and his co¬ 
producers. Jules Levy and Arthur Gardner. 

M l walked from the series because Jules Levy 
and that group had taken over my initial 
concept and perverted it into pap. They 
wouldn't let Johnny [Crawford, the son of 
Rifleman Lucas McCain] grow up. They refused 
to let it be the story of a boy who grows to 
manhood learning what it's all about. They 
sent me a memo which was a classic. I had it 
framed and hung it in my office for a long time 
to remind myself of what I had to deal with. It 
read: Remember, we're doing this for 
children.’ Boy. did I get the message! I sent 
them a memo back: ‘I am not doing this for 
children; I'm doing this for me.’ Then I quit.” 
KLONDIKE ( Klondike Fever*, writer; “Swoger’s 
Mill*, co-writer; Man Without a Gun*, writer: 
The Kidder*, writer) 

Peckinpah wrote a number of episodes and 
worked as a story editor on the show. 

ZANE GREY THEATER ( Miss Jenny*, co- 
writer/director; Lonesome Road*, co- 
writer/director) 

THE WESTERNER (Pilot episode Trouble at 
Tres Cruces', writer/director; ‘Jeff, co- 
writer/director; ‘The Old Man*, co-writer; 
School Days', co-writer; ‘Brown', director; 
Going Home*, producer; Mrs Kennedy*, co¬ 
writer; Linecamp*. producer: Treasure*, 
producer; The Courting of Libby*, director; 

Dos Pinos’, producer; Hand on the Gun*, 
director: Ghost of a Chance*, producer; 

The Painting*, director) 

Peckinpah created this series, which starred 
Brian Keith, and produced it for Four Star. He 
maintained creative control and made 
revisions to scripts, often without credit. 

M l created the show because of anger, at 
never-miss sheriffs, always-right marshals, 
whitewashed gunfighters - the mistakeless 
redwoods* who dominate the Western field 
today. Anger at TV’s quick-draw tin gods who 
stand behind a tin star or ten cents worth of 


righteous anger and justify their skill in 
slaughter with a self-conscious grin or a 
minute s worth of bad philosophy... I feel the 
show is different because Dave Blassingame... 
is primarily a human being, not an ad man’s 
hero. He is a working cowboy, with all the 
humour, tragedy and adventure that work 
represented during the 1890s. I wanted to 


create a truly realistic saddle bum. as honest 



The Westerner’ 

and real as I could. Unlettered - most of these 
guys couldn't read or write - not too bright, 
certainly unheroic. No hero, no lawman, no 
bounty hunter - a real saddle tramp.” 

1961 _ 

ROUTE 66 (‘Mon Petite Chow’, writer/director) 

1962 _ 

DICK POWELL THEATER 

(‘Pericles on 31st Street*. 

director/producer/co-writer; The Losers'. 

director/co-scriptwriter/co-producer) 

Tm a loser, we re all losers. The networks are 
full of winners that go along with the game, 
but we take pokes at the established mores, 
so we're the losers. These characters are an 
idealisation of what I'd like to be - always 
plunging in with enthusiasm and optimism, 
and always whipped by circumstances. That's 
the way it is with us losers, we win through 
losing.” 

1966 _ 

ABC STAGE 67 (‘Noon Wine*, writer /director) 

“It is my favourite piece of work.” 

Nominated for Best Television Adaptation by 
the Writers Guild of America, and for Best 
Television Direction by the Directors Guild of 
America. Peckinpah had been blacklisted from 
feature films for more than two years because 
of his rebellious behaviour, but this critical 
acclaim changed his fortune. “Suddenly.” he 
recalled. “I was back in business again.” 

1967 _ 

BOB HOPE’S CHRYSLER THEATER ( That Lady is 
My Wife*, director) 

Peckinpah made revisions to the script but did 
not receive screen credit. 

MUSIC VIDEOS _ 

In 1984 Peckinpah directed two music 
videos starring Julian Lennon: Valotte* and 
‘Too Late for Goodbyes'. Hours before he died. 
Peckinpah lamented to his second wife. 
Begonia Palacios: ”The last movie I made 
was only two minutes long." 
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Was Sam Peckinpah 
a monster on the set of 
The Wild Bunch ? Or did 
he do only what was 
necessary to make the 
film? David Weddle talks 
with those who worked 
on the film and 
reconstructs the making 
of a masterpiece 



In the autumn of 1967 Sam Peckinpah 
was rescued from professional oblivion. It 
had been almost three years since he had 
directed a feature film; the back-to-back disas¬ 
ters of Major Dundee (which had run way over 
budget and bombed at the box office) and The 
Cincinnati Kid (from which he was fired after 
completing just four days of principal photog¬ 
raphy, allegedly because he had shot a shocking 
nude scene) had earned him the reputation as a 
half-mad fanatic of the Erich von Stroheim 
mould, showing little or no regard for the bot¬ 
tom line, which studio executives hold sacred. 

But his fortune changed overnight when 
Kenneth Hyman took over as head of produc¬ 
tion for Warner Bros. Hyman had loved Ride the 
High Country (1961); and believed Peckinpah 
could produce another great film if given cre¬ 
ative latitude. Hyman and producer Phil Feld¬ 
man hired Peckinpah to direct The Diamond 
Story, an action/adventure vehicle for Lee Mar¬ 
vin, then a top box-office star in Hollywood. 

While rewriting its screenplay, Peckinpah 
showed Feldman another script he owned the 
rights to; The Wild Bunch , a stark little Western 
by Roy Sickner and Walon Green. Marvin also 
had expressed interest in this, and Peckinpah 
felt it would be a good back-up project if The Dia¬ 
mond Story failed to gel. It told the story of the 
last days of a western outlaw. Pike Bishop, and 
his gang, and took place in Peckinpah’s 
favourite fictional terrain: the no-man’s-land of 
the Texas-Mexico border in 1913. Sickner had 
laid out the story which Green had expanded 
into a 96-page screenplay, though basic plot 
points never changed. 

After robbing a Texas railroad office, the 
Bunch flees from a posse into Mexico. There 
they agree to steal a shipment of rifles from the 
American army for General Mapache, a Mexi¬ 
can warlord aligned with General Huerta in the 
war against Pancho Villa. But Angel, one of 
Bishop’s gang, is himself a Mexican, and was 
born in a nearby village recently plundered by 
Mapache. Angel pleads with Bishop: “Let me 
have just one case of rifles from the shipment to 
give it to the people in my village; with guns 
they will be able to defend themselves.” Bishop 
agrees and Angel’s people get their guns, but 
Mapache finds out, captures Angel, and is 


slowly torturing him to death when Bishop and 
the Bunch return to rescue him. 250 Mexican 
soldiers are ranged against four gringos. When 
the smoke clears the outlaws are dead, but so 
are Mapache and most of his army. The region 
has been liberated from a vile tyrant and the 
quartet of bandidos yanqui pass into legend. 

Feldman saw the potential at once. The same 
yankees-south-of-the-border milieu had made 
Vera Cruz, The Magnificent Seven and The Profession¬ 
als box-office smashes. There were enough 
meaty parts for an all-star cast to be assembled 
around Marvin - as in The Dirty Dozen - and there 
were plenty of slam-bang shoot-outs. He imme¬ 
diately sent a memo to Hyman: “My feeling 
about The Wild Bunch... is that it is a ‘gasser’. It 
needs changes that Sam and I have discussed, 
and I think if you have time to look at it, it will 
prove to be the kind of picture with Lee Marvin 
that you would be most sympathetic with. Most 
importantly, it would seem that if you are avail¬ 
able sometime next week for a meeting with 
Lee, Meyer [Mishkin, Marvin’s agent), Sam and 
myself, there is a possibility that a multiple pic¬ 
ture deal with Lee could be made to include The 
Wild Bunch, which he seemingly likes, and The 
Diamond Story, which we like.” 

Hyman had produced The Dirty Dozen, and 
agreed that Bunch had the makings of another 
big action blockbuster. He put it on the front 
burner, ordering Peckinpah to begin rewriting 
the script immediately. The characters needed 
fleshing out; in its present form the script was a 
slender thread of story on which a series of 
shoot-outs had been strung - not much more 
substantial than the average Spaghetti Western. 
But Sam assured Feldman and Hyman that he 
could spin this flax into gold. “Of all the pro¬ 
jects 1 have ever worked on, this is the closest to 
me and as you already know, there is no other 
place in the world 1 would rather do it than 
here,” Peckinpah wrote in a memo to Hyman. 

What was it about this bleached-bone narra¬ 
tive that captured Peckinpah’s imagination? 
For one thing it took place against the backdrop 
of the Mexican revolution. Thematically it bore 
striking similarities to Villa Rides, a feature that 
Peckinpah had worked on just months earlier: 
he was fired by its star, Yul Brynner, after turn¬ 
ing in a first draft. A cynical band of money- ► 
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4 hungry American mercenaries plunge into 
the middle of a civil war they can’t hope to 
understand and, despite their best efforts, wind 
up converts to Villa’s cause. And there was the 
glittery dark lure of writing about really bad 
men. Killers who go to Mexico. 

“The outlaws of the West have always fasci¬ 
nated me," Sam would later explain. “They were 
people who lived not only by violence, but for it. 
And the whole underside of our society has 
always been violence - it will be and still is. It’s 
a reflection of the society itself.” 

The challenge was making the audience care 
about these human beasts. As he grappled with 
this, Peckinpah used his frequent collaborator 
Jim Silke as a sounding board. “He needed some 
one to bounce ideas off," Silke explains. In meet¬ 
ings and telephone conversations, Silke helped 
Peckinpah focus on what the director wanted to 
do with the story (though he never did any writ¬ 
ing on the script). 

“The whole idea was, who would really do 
that - rob and kill, steal guns, and yet in the end 
give the guns away to the peasants and go back 
for Angel and die for him?” says Silke. “Sam 
said, ‘What if we made a film where they really 
did that? What kind of guys would really do 
that? Walk in and sacrifice themselves like 
that?’ Every guy that wrote a Western had at 
one time written that story, but it never works. 
The outlaw with a heart of gold: it’s pure 
romance. So that was the intent from the out¬ 
set, to make that story work.” 

In the Sickner-Green screenplay. Bishop’s 
gang is chased into Mexico by a posse hired by 
the railroad they’ve robbed, and led by a former 


member of the Bunch, Deke Thornton. Almost 
nothing had been revealed about Thornton’s 
background. There was no hint of what his past 
association with the Bunch had been, or why he 
had now agreed to track them down. 

Jim Silke recalls: “I said, ‘Who is Thornton? 
We don’t know who he is. We don’t know what 
his relationship to Pike was or is. We need that 
back story.’ Sam realised all of that stuff had to 
be built in, because you have a story of men 
changing. Thornton is the one who changed, 
they made him change. It was the whole idea of 
people changing, and others who refuse to 
change, and what that does to people.” 

The key to the characters’ humanity, Sam 
realised, lay in their individual pasts. Slowly, 
the key themes began to emerge. Pike Bishop 
would be a man who refuses to change with the 
times, a dinosaur who’s outlived his day in the 
sun. Deke Thornton, his nemesis, would be the 
man who had changed, the wild stallion now 
broken, saddled and harnessed by the system; 
the man who had sacrificed his vitality for the 
chance to go on living, who would survive phys¬ 
ically but was spiritually dead. Peckinpah knew 
one more thing: the motivation for the Bunch’s 
final sacrifice had to be more than mere tribal 
unity. It had to be more multifaceted than that. 

Over the course of the stoiy Bishop had to be 
forced to see himself, not as he liked to idealise 
himself - a man of his word who lives by his 
own code and therefore a man of true honour 
and integrity - but as he really was. Little by lit¬ 
tle he had to be confronted with reality: that 
his code was a sham, that he had violated it 
repeatedly whenever circumstances made this 


convenient, that it had served only as a ratio¬ 
nalisation to disguise the brutality and moral 
bankruptcy of his life. “By the end,” says Silke, 
“at least one of them. Pike Bishop, comes to a 
recognition of who he is and what he has done.” 
That final realisation would have to come near 
the end of the picture, it had to propel Bishop 
and the Bunch into the final bloodbath where 
they would ultimately be redeemed. 

Running them like a platoon 

By December of 1967 the screenplay was, fine 
tuning aside, finished. Then disaster struck. 
Marvin, who had expressed great enthusiasm 
for the project months earlier, pulled out. Para¬ 
mount had offered him an incredible $1 mil¬ 
lion to star in Paint Your Wagon. But Hyman 
liked the script so much that he decided the 
hell with Marvin, they’d get another star and 
make the picture anyway. William Holden was 
signed for a quarter of Marvin’s fee, and Peckin¬ 
pah lined up a strong supporting cast behind 
him. Ernest Borgnine, Edmond O’Brien, Warren 
Oates, Ben Johnson and Jaime Sanchez would 
play the other members of the Bunch. Robert 
Ryan took the part of Thornton. Strother Martin 
and L. Q. Jones signed on as the two most repug¬ 
nant bounty hunters and Emilio Fernandez as 
the malevolent General Mapache. 

The Wild Bunch was scheduled for 70 days 
of principal photography, with a budget of 
$3,451,420, including an allotment for 225,000 
feet of film. It would be made in and around the 
towns of Parras and Torreon in Central Mexico, 
the region where Pancho Villa had defeated the 
forces of General Huerta in 1913. Shooting 
began on 25 March, 1968. 

“Sam spoke just barely above a whisper, or 
else at a shout,” says Crayton Smith, the script 
supervisor on the production. Though he was 
only 21 at the time. Smith had already worked 
on three pictures for Warner Bros: Camelot , Wait 
Until Dark and Bonnie and Gyde. “Mostly it was 
whispering. Many people on the crew couldn’t 
hear what he was saying, but were too terrified 
to ask him to speak up. Sam had been a Marine 
and went through boot camp on Parris Island; 
he ran his crew a lot like a Marine Corps DI 
would run his platoon. I think most everything 
that he did was calculated.” 

Gordon Dawson, the costume designer on 
the picture, had worked with Peckinpah on 
Major Dundee, and knew how demanding he 
was. Dawson thought he had anticipated every 
possible contingency this time, but Sam threw 
him a curve ball the first day of shooting. They 
were filming the scene where the bounty 
hunters swoop down on the main street of Star- 
buck after the opening shoot-out, to pick over 
the dozens of bodies sprawled in the dirt. 
Strother Martin arrived on the set in full make¬ 
up and wardrobe: several days growth of beard 
on his prickly face, skin coated in oily dirt, 
frayed clothes permeated with grime and the 
spillings of a hundred sloppily gulped meals. 
Peckinpah had approved his wardrobe weeks 
earlier, but now just before the cameras rolled, 
he scrutinised the actor from behind his mir¬ 
rored sunglasses. As Dawson recollects: “Sam 
says, ‘There’s something wrong here. You know, 
he’s just about right, but, Strother, there’s 
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something... I want to make him a 1913 Hell’s 
Angel. There’s something missing, what can 
you do?’ So I ran back to the wardrobe trailer. 
We’re in this little village of Parras and all of the 
Mexican community turns up to watch the 
shooting, because they’ve never seen this kind 
of shit before. I thought, ‘What the fuck am I 
going to do?’ I had a bunch of nurses’ habits and 
I saw a crucifix. I ripped the crucifix off the 
nurse’s habit, I took a pair of needle-nose pliers, 
ripped the Christ off, threw it out, wrapped a 
fucking .38 cartridge around the cross, hit it 
with a blow torch, turned around and the 
entire Mexican village was looking at me with 
these distorted expressions. I thought, ‘Oh shit!’ 
and ran past them back to the set, and put it on 
Strother and Sam said, ‘That’s it!’” 

Sam’s cameras were covering the action 
from a dizzying variety of angles. He shot 
25,290 feet of film from 131 camera set-ups in 
the first six days alone. 

Lou Lombardo had set up an editing room in 
Parras to begin assembling and cutting the film 
as Peckinpah shot it. He later recalled: “I had 
worked as an assistant cameraman on |such 
television series as] Wagon Train, Tales of Wells 
Fargo, The Overland Trail and a lot of other West¬ 
ern shows. When I first saw the dailies on The 
Wild Bunch, I thought the shots were too static. I 
was used to television, with the zooms and the 
moves. I asked Sam for a shot and he came 
unglued at me. I said, ‘Well, if you don’t want 
the shot, 1 guess you don’t want it.’ It was the 
scene with the kids torturing the scorpions and 
ants. 1 was talking to him out by the railroad 
tracks there in Parras, where the kids were, and 
I started to leave. He said, ‘Where the hell are 
you going?’ I said, ‘I’m going back to the cutting 
room.’ He says, ‘Awe, come on back. Tell me that 
shot you think you fuckin’ need.’ And I told 
him, ‘1 got the Bunch riding the horses in this 
direction, but I don’t have anything of the kids 
in this direction.’ He said, ‘All right.’ Then the 
next day he said, ‘I gave it to you on a camera 
arm.’ He could have just panned the kids, but 
he did a whole travelling shot. He says, is that 
OK?’ I said, ‘Yeah, that’s OK.”* 

The two quickly developed a close working 
relationship, so close that when the editor 
asked for additional close-ups of the bounty 
hunters on the roof to insert into the opening 
shoot-out, Sam gave him a camera and second- 
unit crew and told him to shoot them himself 
while Peckinpah moved on to other scenes. 

In the opening sequence, a Temperance 
Union parade gets caught in the crossfire 
between the outlaws and the bounty hunters, 
and dozens of innocent people are killed. Peck¬ 
inpah placed his six-year-old son Mathew and a 
little girl in the epicentre of the massacre, and 
filmed their shocked but fascinated reactions as 
people were blown apart all around them. “Dad 
had a hard time trying to get me to hug the 
girl," Mathew recalls. “He had to show me. I 
didn’t want to hug this girl. I hugged her very 
stiffly, 1 wouldn’t hold her close. He really tried 
to show me how to do it. I just wouldn’t do it.” 

Many on the crew were shocked by Peckin¬ 
pah’s harsh treatment of his son, but he was 
just as tough on the other kids who appeared in 
the movie, especially those who had to hunch 


around the pit full of red ants and scorpions. 
“Imagine this little pit with the ants: pouring 
the ants in, having the little kids grouped 
around and shooting for a day or two," says 
Howard Kazanjian, an assistant director on the 
production. “The ants didn’t stay in the pit, they 
crawled out and started biting the kids and 
they’d get up and spoil the shot, and Sam would 
be screaming at them to get back down. It was 
terrible, that was my first indication of how 
cruel Sam could be at times." 

“Smile!” He screamed as he forced them to 
huddle round the pit. “Goddamn it, laugh!” 

“The one thing Sam drummed into me was: 
anything for the picture," says Gordon Dawson. 
“The end justifies any means. When you’re on a 
Sam Peckinpah picture you believe that. The 
shot was all important. I mean, I did a lot of ter¬ 
rible things to justify the end of the picture.” 

Not everyone admired Peckinpah’s go-for- 
broke approach. Especially bitter about it were 
those who suffered abuse in front of the entire 
crew, such as second assistant director David 
Dowell, whom Sam eventually fired. “Peckin¬ 
pah certainly was one of the sickest people I’ve 
worked with,” says Dowell. “I worked in the 
business for 20 years. He was one of the lousiest 


human beings I ever had the displeasure of hav¬ 
ing to be associated with. He was a tyrant, he 
was sadistic. It wasn’t just because he was 
thoughtless, he loved to hurt people. It showed 
in every action that he did.” 

Barred from the cutting room 

As shooting progressed, Lombardo worked 
around the clock in his editing room, assem¬ 
bling dailies and cutting and polishing various 
sequences under Peckinpah’s supervision. Sam 
gave strict orders that no one could look at the 
sequences until he and Lou perfected them. 
Columbia Studios had taken Major Dundee away 
from Peckinpah after the completion of princi¬ 
pal photography, and employed their own team 
of editors to butcher it. He had no intention of 
repeating that debacle. 

By weaving together footage shot by a half- 
dozen cameras, each running at different 
speeds, Peckinpah hoped to disorient the view¬ 
ers, to suck them into the middle of the bloody 
gun battles on the screen, to wrench them from 
elation to revulsion and back again, and thus 
force them to confront their own conflicted 
responses to violence. But in order to achieve 
that, he and Lombardo needed time to experi¬ 
ment, without interference from Warner Bros. 
So Sam had barred everyone from the cutting 
room, including the film’s producer Feldman 
and William Faralla, the production manager. 
Phil Feldman gave Peckinpah his way - for the 
time being. 

Halfway through the production a problem 
arose. Sam had just shot the scene in which 
General Mapache rides into Agua Verde in a 


shiny red automobile, and there were some 
doubts whether the coverage would cut 
together. The developed film had just returned 
from the lab in the United States and Peckinpah 
was waiting for word from Lombardo, who was 
assembling the shots in the cutting room. If the 
scene didn’t work, it would have to be restaged 
for some additional camera angles. 

Lombardo recalls: “Sam and Feldman and 
the ADs were going to meet that night to talk 
about reshooting it. So I’m working like a son- 
of-a-bitch over my Moviola. The door’s behind 
me and it’s open because it’s hot out and sticky, 
there’s no air conditioning and there’s dust and 
shit. I’m working on the sequence and I finally 
figured it out. I looked up at my assistant. Bill, 
and I said, ‘It works, goddamn it, I got it!’ He 
said, ‘Great!’ Over by the door stood [assistant 
director] Cliff Coleman. He said, ‘Oh, it works, 
huh?’ I said, ‘Yeah, I think so.’ He said, ‘You 
know we’re meeting tonight about reshooting 
that.’ I said, ‘Well, I don’t know. Sam’s gotta see 
it.’ He says, ‘OK,’ and disappears.” 

Fred Gammon, another assistant director on 
the picture, recalls: “We were in the production 
meeting that night. There was Sam, myself, and 
all the major crew members. We were talking 


about whether we’d have to reshoot that 
sequence Monday. As I was asking Sam about it, 
Coleman was coming in and he heard me. He 
says, ‘You don’t have to worry about that for 
Monday, 1 was just in the editing room, the 
sequence is OK.’ Well, I have never seen a man 
go absolutely berserk like Sam did. I’m telling 
you, I have never seen a man more violent!" 


Lombardo: “It’s evening, and we had to go 
into town to eat. It took me three weeks to get 
the makings of a martini in Parras - plenty ► 



Interlude in civil war: The Wild Bunch’ 


Costume director: “The one thing Sam drummed into me 
was: anything for the picture. The end justifies any means. 
On a Peckinpah picture, you believe that” 
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< of vodka, no vermouth, but a stewardess 
finally brought me a little bottle of it. So now 
I’ve got my martini, and my assistant’s driving 
me into town. We’re going out this long dirt 
road, a tree-covered lane, to the highway, and 
here comes Sam, running by the car at 1 OOmph, 
and here comes Cliff Coleman, who is 6’4", try¬ 
ing to catch him and can’t. Cliffs yelling, ‘NO, 
PARTNER! NO!’ Sam goes up on the veranda of 
the hotel and around to where my room is, and 
the camera mechanic’s. I thought, ‘Shit, he’s 
going to kill the camera mechanic, there was 
sand in one of the cameras!’ It was so dusty you 
had take the cameras apart every night and oil 
and reassemble them. The mechanic was a nice 
guy. I said, ‘Shit, stop the car!’ 

“I jumped out of the car and I ran up on the 
veranda, and by that time Sam was making the 
turn coming back. I’ve got this martini in my 
hand and I said, ‘Sam, what happened?’ And he 
swings at me. I brought my hand up and he hit 
the fucking martini, it flew out into the weeds. 
I said, ‘What the fuck’s the matter with you?’ He 
said, ‘You showed Coleman that fucking film!’ I 
said, ‘1 didn’t show him nothing, man! I 
promise you I didn’t show him nothing!’ And 
eight stunt guys suddenly appear behind him. I 
said, ‘Honest to God, Sam!’ Sam says to the stunt 
guys, ‘All right, fellas, go on back.’ And he said 
to me, ‘All right now, tell me about it.’ So 1 told 
him the story. He said, ‘Let me see the scene.’ I 
showed him. He said, ‘Fuck you,’ and left. The 
scene worked, we didn’t have to reshoot.” 

When Feldman wrote a memo to Peckinpah 
and admonished him for overreacting to the 
incident, Sam responded with a memo of his 
own: “I blew up because I had gone on the 
record with you, Faralla, Lombardo, that I did 
not want to discuss cut film until I had seen it. I 
was upset, more than upset -1 was furious, and 
if Lou Lombardo had been in the room I would 
have probably done my very best to drop him 
instead of just dropping a drink out of his hand 
when I finally found him. Tell me, Phil, is Cliff 
Coleman going to tell me or you or Ken Hyman 


whether a cut sequence works or not, or is Bill 
Faralla? I repeat, 1 need to look at the film first 
so that we may discuss it. It’s a simple request, 
Phil, but I am adamant about it.” 

Coleman was sent home “on the bus” (more 
than 20 members of the crew would be sent 
home “on the bus” before it wrapped). No one 
else dared to venture into the cutting room 
without Peckinpah’s permission. 

The Wild Bunch finished principal photogra¬ 
phy in the last week of June, 1968 - ten days 
behind schedule. Its final negative cost would 
be $6,224,087, almost twice the original budget. 
For 80 days Peckinpah had driven a crew of 
more than 100 men and women to the limit of 
their endurance and finally beyond, had 
seduced, inspired and terrorised his actors and 
crew to give more than they ever thought them¬ 
selves capable of, and in so doing had driven 
himself to his highest achievement as a film¬ 
maker. For 80 days he had thought of nothing 
else but the film. Now, suddenly, it was over. 
After the wrap at Churubusco Studios in Mexico 
City, he wandered off to an isolated comer of 
the sound stage and broke down. 

Even Feldman, who’d fought a running bat¬ 
tle with Peckinpah over the escalating produc¬ 
tion costs, had to admit all of the agony had 
been worth it. Peckinpah’s cameras had cap¬ 
tured something awesome. Feldman: “The 
glances and looks of the Bunch when they leave 
the whores and they’re getting together to go 
off and die, had a feeling. I’m not sure I could 
name any other guy but Sam who could have 
put that detail in. It was all the minutiae of 
detail that made the picture great. It was the 
preparation for the final shoot-out that made it 
great: the last supper, only they ordered hook¬ 
ers instead of steak, the pleasure you get just 
before you go in to where they’re going to drop 
the cyanide - that’s what told the story, not so 
much the shoot-out itself. It’s the surroundings, 
the lead-in and lead-out from the final shoot¬ 
out, that makes the difference. 

“Many people have staged bloodier scenes 


since that picture. Ralph Nelson did a movie 
[Soldier Blue] shortly after that down in Mexico 
that was bloodier than anything we ever con¬ 
templated, made us look like Mary Poppins. 
Anyone can do a sequence like that, discon¬ 
nected from the story. The thing that makes The 
Wild Bunch is the connections, the quiet, con¬ 
templative moments between the bursts of 
gunfire. You sense the impending climax in 
each of the scenes. To me, to have a discon¬ 
nected scene without the preparation of the 
audience for the scene - which is what happens 
in most of these action-adventures today, 
there’s no motivation, there’s no reason - is 
poor movie making. The Wild Bunch: I don’t 
know of anybody but Sam who could have 
made that movie.” 

Peckinpah and his editors - Lombardo and 
Robert Wolfe (who worked without credit on 
the picture) - would labour for a year to mould 
the 333,000 feet of film, shot from 1,288 camera 
set-ups, into a two-hour-and-25-minute movie. 
By the time they were finished they had 
reshaped the language of the cinema. The gun 
battles at the opening and climax of the picture 
took parallel action, first refined by D. W. 
Griffith, to new and dizzying heights. It was the 
most creative use of montage since Sergei Eisen- 
stein’s Battleship Potemkin, and it changed for¬ 
ever the way movies would be made. 

Music for killing to 

Peckinpah hired Jerry Fielding to compose the 
musical score for the picture. The two had 
worked together before on an acclaimed televi¬ 
sion adaptation of Katherine Anne Porter’s 
novella. Noon Wine. In a 1978 interview with 
Paul Seydor, Fielding (who died in 1980) gave a 
detailed account of his work on Bunch, and the 
intricacies of his craft: “In The Wild Bunch, Sam 
depicted the horrors of violence very forcefully. 
But there was a much more important priority 
as far as he was concerned and as far as I was 
concerned, which had to do with the relation¬ 
ship between two men [Bishop and Thornton|, 
which was actually a right down love affair. Not 
a dirty one, but a real one. And a love affair on 
Sam’s part with the ambience of the time and 
the place - that was what it was about. It was 
not about gunshots, open wounds, children get¬ 
ting shot. Even the battle was a ballet, in our 
minds it was a fucking ballet. 

“I did an awful lot of pulling the other way in 
The Wild Bunch, of working against what you’re 
looking at. There’s a tremendous amount of 
right down Jewish-Mexican schmaltz in that 
score. I mean, if you listened to that score and 
didn’t see the picture, you’d think it was a love 
story. I prefer to talk about it in this way: there 
is a poetic element. A writer does it with words, 
I’m doing it with inarticulate sounds which are 
a little more ambiguous.” 

The opening shoot-out, which included the 
title sequence, presented complex problems. 
The Bunch ride into Starbuck in army uni¬ 
forms, leading the audience to believe they’re 
‘good guys’. But within minutes they unsheathe 
their guns, rob the railroad office and blow 
away innocent townspeople as they escape. 

Fielding: “The main title music of The Wild 
Bunch is in a cadence in 11-time. The music sets 
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you up for the left turn. It was a question of 
understatement. It hints to the audience that 
something’s wrong, but not what. If the music 
is too obvious and tells the audience that things 
are not what they seem to be, then when 
Holden walks in that railroad office and says, ‘If 
they move, kill 'em!’, they ain’t gonna be 
shocked at all. I want the audience to think that 
the Bunch is really the cavalry coming through, 
although there are one or two strange things 
about it. The air is piling up with tension, it’s 
like a volcano getting ready to blow and the 
audience thinks if anything’s going to happen, 
somebody’s going to shoot the Bunch. They cer¬ 
tainly don’t anticipate that the Bunch will be 
the perpetrators of a heinous crime. 

“But there is a hint that something is wrong 
from the outset because the shot of the children 
playing with the ants and the scorpions is a 
sickie. I sat for four days and watched every foot 
of film they had on kids and ants and scorpions, 
because that’s the story right there. It’s sick lit¬ 
tle children, all sick, there was an albino, a 
blind one, one with a birth mark on his face. All 
with something wrong with them - that’s the 
world watching the world destroy itself and 
gleefully enjoying setting fire to it and watch¬ 
ing it suffer. 

“That’s a very significant piece of allegorical 
information, which there is no way to clarify. 
The audience is either going to get it or they’re 
not. I begged Sam to leave it on the screen as 
long as he could, so that it stayed long enough 
to make people realise that he’s telling you 
something, goddamn it! 

“Now, the only thing I dared do was set up a 
feeling of portentous tension - which is done 
within the confines of the period, which means 
you can’t get dissonant. So 1 used the lowest 
note that a bass can play; with enough basses it 
sounds pretty ominous, yet not spooky. The 
march [music) which occurs is a cadence, but 
you can’t walk to it - it’s a bar and six and a bar 
and five. It’s a long cadence.” 

Though they butted heads many times over 
the subtleties of the score. Fielding came to 
respect Peckinpah’s commitment to excellence. 
“It took us eight weeks to dub just one section of 
the picture,” he recalled. “We were doing ten 
frames a day. You wouldn’t believe it! The Wild 
Bunch is probably the best score I’ve ever done 
for a picture.” 

But when it came time to score the film’s 
denouement , where Thornton sits by the gate to 
Agua Verde as the refugees file past him. Field¬ 
ing and Peckinpah had a knock-down-drag-out. 
Jerry had composed a dirge that gave the 
sequence an epic sweep. “At first Sam hated it,” 
he told Seydor. “He nearly gave me heart failure 
over it. He’ll do that.” 

Fielding patiently tried to explain why the 
music worked in the sequence, why the 
sequence absolutely needed it. But Sam 
responded to everything he said with the same 
chant: “I hate it!” Finally, Jerry picked up a chair 
and heaved it at the director. Ever alert, Peckin¬ 
pah ducked and the incoming missile sailed 
past, crashing into the wall. “YOU FUCKING 
IDIOT!" Fielding screamed. “YOU KNOW NOTH¬ 
ING ABOUT MUSIC!” 

Sam smiled, his hazel eyes twinkling 


warmly. “That’s it! That’s the anger I’ve been try¬ 
ing to get from you this entire picture! That’s 
the anger I want to hear in your music!” The 
dirge stayed in, without a note of anger added. 

“Sam gave in,” Fielding’s wife Camille 
recalls. “He knew Jerry was right, he just didn’t 
want to have to admit he was wrong.” 

By the time he finished his work on the pic¬ 
ture, Fielding had scored an hour and 10 min¬ 
utes of music for The Wild Bunch, more than 
there is in My Fair Lady. 

A masterpiece or pornography? 

In May 1969, Warner Bros held three public pre¬ 
views of The Wild Bunch, at theatres in Kansas 
City, Fresno and Long Beach. Audience reaction 
was volatile. In Kansas City, people flooded into 
the lobby to lambast the manager and demand 
that local authorities confiscate the film. One 
woman wrote a letter of protest to her con¬ 
gressman. In Fresno, a group of nuns settled 
like a flock of fussy doves into a row of seats just 
before the movie began, only to fly up the aisle 
minutes after the opening shootout erupted, 
habits fluttering behind them as they raced into 
the street. 

The reaction cards filled out by audience 
members were far from reassuring. 60 per cent 
strongly disliked the film, only 17-18 per cent 
rated it outstanding, the remaining 22-23 per 
cent fell somewhere in between. But whether 
people praised the film as a masterpiece or con¬ 
demned it as pornography, the response was 
passionate. The answers scrawled on the ques¬ 
tionnaires were not those of bored patrons 


hastily fulfilling a tedious obligation. The 
response sheets were covered from top to bot¬ 
tom with manic handwriting. Positive or nega¬ 
tive, The Wild Bunch definitely struck a chord. 

At almost any other time in history such a 
high percentage of negative responses would 
have caused the studio brass to hit the panic 
button, take the movie away from the director, 
drastically recut it, or dump it on the market 
with no publicity. But Hyman was convinced 
that The Wild Bunch was a great film and he stood 
by it. “Kenny was on our side all the way,” says 
Lombardo. “He didn’t care, he loved the movie. 
He loved making movies.” 

Many other members of the Hollywood film 
industry shared Hyman’s enthusiasm. Though 
many had doubts about whether the picture 
would make money, most felt it was a stunning, 
groundbreaking work of art. 

Warner Bros was sold to Steve Ross shortly 
before The Wild Bunch went into general release 
in July of 1969, and Hyman was replaced by a 
new head of production, Ted Ashley. Peckinpah 
had lost his godfather. Bunch did respectable 
business during its first two weeks in release, 
but fell far short of the breakaway hit Warners 


had hoped for. Ashley took a look at the disap¬ 
pointing numbers and complaints from 
exhibitors that it was too long, and decided that 
it needed to be cut by at least 10 minutes. 

Phil Feldman executed Ashley’s orders while 
Peckinpah was in Hawaii editing his next pic¬ 
ture, The Ballad of Cable Hogue. Sam would not 
learn of the cuts until it was too late, and the 
betrayal ended his mercurial partnership with 
his producer. Feldman removed the scenes that 
he had objected to throughout editing: the 
flashbacks that explained Bishop’s past failures 
and his relationship to Thornton, some crucial 
campfire dialogue between Bishop and Dutch 
(Ernest Borgnine), a giant battle between 
Mapache’s forces and those of Pancho Villa, and 
some atmospheric scenes at Angel’s village. 

Editors were dispatched to the projection 
booths of theatres in New York and Los Angeles 
to cut the scenes out of the prints, and cutting 
instructions went out to Warner Bros distribu¬ 
tion exchanges in other parts of the country. As 
prints of the film came back to the regional 
shipping houses, in transit from one theatre to 
the next, employees hacked out the indicated 
scenes. Sometimes they followed the instruc¬ 
tions properly, sometimes they bungled the job, 
sometimes they didn’t bother to make the cuts 
at all, sometimes the prints were already so 
chopped up from poor projecting equipment 
that it hardly mattered. Within a matter of 
weeks Peckinpah’s version of The Wild Bunch 
could no longer be seen in his own country, and 
floating around the nation’s theatres were 
countless bastardised versions. 


It would be 25 years before Warner Bros 
finally restored the director’s cut of Peckinpah’s 
masterpiece, thanks to intensive lobbying by 
Martin Scorsese, Robert Harris and a number of 
other scholars and film-makers. Yet even in its 
mangled form, the film had a profound effect 
on an entire generation of Americans. Paul Sey¬ 
dor, Peckinpah scholar and editor on Ron Shel¬ 
ton’s White Men Cant Jump and Cobb, remembers 
the first time he saw The Wild Bunch: “Every once 
and a while you encounter a work of art that 
permanently affects the way you see the world. 
That was one for me. It gave the fullest, richest, 
most comprehensive vision of life - I mean, 
obviously there’s a huge omission, because it 
really is about men, women have only ancillary 
roles. But, you know, that puts Peckinpah in an 
American [artistic) tradition - not one that we 
should necessarily be proud of - but it certainly 
puts him in a solid American tradition which 
includes two of our greatest works of fiction. 
The Adventures of Huckleberry Finn and Moby Dick.” 
An NFT retrospective,‘Blood of a Poet: the Cinema 
according to Sam Peckinpah ’, runs from 3 October to 
2 November, starting with the director’s cut of ‘The 
Wild Bunch’, which opens nationally on 6 October 


Jerry Fielding: “It was a love affair on Sam’s part with 
the ambience of the time and the place. It was not about 
gunshots, open wounds, children getting shot. Even the 
battle was a ballet, in our minds it was a fucking ballet” 
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forward pulling the two horses down with him. Unable 
to control his slide he collides with Tector v;ho is 
nex h ^.n line. lector’s fall starts a chain .reaction 
in which all the men slide to the bottom of the hill. 

Picking u» spsgd they, t-u^ le to the bot tom and land 
ina giant cloud of dust.There is a profusion of ,i 

coughing and swearing as the men and animals 
their feet. . \ \ 
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Tect or stands an d looh w-wreui’.d fwr Sykes. 

TECTOR 

You damned old idiot! 

_ Osio If ^'t' 4 - W 4 ^v? • 

He piejso-pap a emwil stone and throws 'it at the old 
taan rough i ng - ep a wuot.il c o- biy a — «nh <» 

a . ro brnrhlng eff their iluLlil - i.ij and ■ luukluy uvcr-Ulf 

h a KB a s - C L fr> 

TECTOR^^;*) ' “ J- ■ 

I hate old men.. .Kaadaig that old idiot i 

a»«M%d is gonna get us killed.— CLc 
' L^far — - '>■*'' **-o - 

*HftML- huJwr-u 1 4 11 ^ p G jfc^eCuCAV 

WJt . . ,*4**-' — rcu*fc. uTvtk. 4i-^_1—^ 

Bille 1 has gullui to hin fsot. **■ .*V)*r i * , ' L *~ v " p~i 1 n 

i 1~hrn j i e - a t r aighb omt u^ e m ir^Ftirna to 
^ the horse. Placing his foot in the stirrup he 
stiffly starts to swing on. The leather breaks 
and he falls under the animal. Landing on his back 
he lets out a loud shriek. 
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The other men look down at hi m/ They ^ CeZ^uTT m^dJlLu d 
r " n ^ h -*** Dutch whs^lOTing his horse 




With the kind permission 
of Warner Bros 


Left: an undated draft of the sand dunes 
sequence in which Tector Gorch wants to 
kill Freddy Sykes, but is stopped by Pike 
Bishop. Peckinpah has added the lines by 
Bishop: “We don’t get rid of nobody - we 
stick together - just like it used to be. When 
you side with a man - you stick with him". 
Bishop’s handwritten dialogue continues on 
the back of the sheet: if you can’t do 

that..." The transcription of these rewrites 
begins half-way up the page: 

(Tector stands and screams at Sykes.) 

TECTOR You damned old idiot! 


(He picks up a stone and throws it at the old man, 
who is hit and falls backward. Pike grabs Tector 
and swings him around.) 

PIKE Leave him alone. 

TECTOR (raving) I hate old men... that old idiot 
is gonna get us killed. Get rid of him! 

PIKE (his anger growing) We don’t get rid 
of nobody - we stick together - just like it 
used to be. When you side (with) a man - 
you stick with him (page over) (shaking him) 
if you can’t do that you’re worse than some 
animal - you’re finished - we’re finished - 
all of us. 


Right: On the back page of an undated draft 
of the script, Peckinpah writes the final 
scene of the movie. The bounty hunters are 
riding out of Agua Verde with the bodies of 
the Bunch draped over their horses. But 
Deke Thornton is not with them. He 
crouches in the dust at the gate of the town, 
holding the reins of his horse. As the bounty 
hunters pass. Coffer looks down and speaks 
to him. The scene concludes (sideways on 
the page) with the reappearance of Sykes 
and the peasants from Angel’s village. Sykes 
is offering Thornton a chance to join Villa’s 
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revolution. Peckinpah takes a stab at the 
film’s last lines: 

COFFER (to Thornton) You sure you ain’t com¬ 
ing? 

THORNTON I’m sure. 

(Coffer shrugs and drinks out of a halfjull tequila 
bottle, rides off, following the others, who ignore 
Thornton as (illegible) he ignores them.) 

Dissolve to: 

EXT. VILLAGE (LATE AFTERNOON) 

(Thornton hasn't moved. Then from the distance 
come 3 rifle shots - Thornton sits up and waits 
then there is a fourth - (illegible) settles back.) 


Dissolve to: 

EXT. VILLAGE (EARLY EVENING) 

(The sun has past (sic) the mountains and as the 
light goes a cold wind kicks dust across the empty 
(illegible) of the village. Thornton stands, looking 
off Some distance away, Sykes, Jose, Manuel the 
goat herder, and a handful of Angel’s Indian corn- 
padres sit watching him. They are loading the 
bounty hunters’ horses and the sacks of gold are 
tied to the saddles.) 

SYKES Didn’t expect to find you here. 
THORNTON Why not - I sent ’em back - that’s 
all I said I’d do. 


SYKES They didn’t get far. (Then) You the one 
that shot him? 

THORNTON Don’t know - Does it make any 
difference? 

SYKES Nope - What are your plans? 

THORNTON Drift around down here - try to 
stay out of jail. 

SYKES Well come along - we got some work 
to do - (riding away) it ain’t like it used to be 
but it’s better than nothing. 

\Illegible line of description | 

Thornton half grins, unties his horse, then 
moves and follows. FADE OUT. THE END. 
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Films such as the acclaimed ‘Carrington’ and ‘Orlando’ are apparently sexually radical. 
But perhaps they are less so than the collaborations of Merchant-Ivory? By Claire Monk 


• Pastoral Sussex, 1915. A vintage locomo¬ 
tive, framed in its own steam, draws into a 
pretty rural station. The sole passenger to alight 
is an effete figure with a shapeless tweed hat, 
wire spectacles and the kind of huge, rigid 
beaver’s-tail beard once attached to George 
Bernard Shaw. Instantly unburdened of his lug¬ 
gage by a porter, the bearded eccentric is offered 
the choice of a taxi or a horse-drawn fly. “I don’t 
think I need to make too hasty a decision, do 
you?” he responds camply, weighing up the 
respective charms of the two specimens of rustic 
rough trade on offer as his drivers. Meet Lytton 
Strachey, author of Eminent Victorians and famous 
Bloomsbury Set queer. 

Carrington is the directing debut of playwright 
and Oscar-winning Dangerous Liaisons screen¬ 
writer Christopher Hampton, from his own 
script. It takes as its subject the intense, complex, 
sexually open 17-year relationship between Stra¬ 
chey and the ambiguously gamine painter Dora 
Carrington, 13 years his junior, whom on their 
first meeting Strachey mistakes for a “ravishing 
boy”. The film’s central focus is the sexual and 
emotional life of a woman who rejected her 
female first name, and wore male clothes. Car¬ 
rington suggests she preferred an almost sex-free 
and often lonely intimacy with Strachey (some¬ 
one who liked knitting and boys better than 
women) to the thrusting and tantrums of phallic 
heterosexuality. Though Carrington remained 
emotionally detached from her numerous young 
male lovers, her attachment to Strachey can be 
measured by the fact that she shot herself 
shortly after his death from cancer in 1932. 

The above opening scene sets the tone for the 
film. Carrington treats its audience to the visual, 
literary and performative period pleasures asso¬ 
ciated with that critically despised but highly 
exportable British product, the heritage film, 
while pointedly seeking to distance itself, 
through various strategies, from the supposed 
conservatism these films were so often con¬ 
demned for in the 80s and early 90s: particularly 
their innate escapism, and their promotion of a 
conservative, bourgeois, pastoral, ‘English’ 
national identity. These distancing strategies 
range from archly explicit dialogue (“Ah, 
semen,” Strachey sighs. “What is it about that 
ridiculous white secretion that pulls down the 
comers of a man’s mouth?”) to a camera which 
restlessly circles its human subjects, as if under 
pressure to prove that it is not lingering on 
period spectacle. But above all, there’s Carring¬ 
ton's choice of subject: the explicit preoccupation 
with ‘unconventional’ sexualities - gay, bisexual 
and active female heterosexual - and the specific 
focus on the Bloomsbury Set, a nexus of mod¬ 
ernist writers, artists and thinkers whose poly- 
sexual, aesthetic and political experimentations 
signified a deliberate break with Victorian val¬ 
ues. The political significance of this has not 
gone unnoticed by the Daily Mail: back in June, it 
used Carrington's upcoming release as the hook 
for a two-page propaganda piece blaming the 
Bloomsbury Set for everything from non-mone¬ 


tarist economics to the break-up of the family. 

Carrington's preoccupations locate it as the lat¬ 
est in an emerging strand of period/literary films 
with a deep self-consciousness about how the 
past is represented: the implied reaction against 
heritage suggests they be termed ‘post-heritage’. 
The strand can be dated to early 1993 and the 
international success of Sally Potter’s Orlando , 
which perhaps helped destigmatise the plea¬ 
sures of costume and period spectacle; by 1994 
the trend had been consolidated not only in 
Britain (with the release of Stephen Poliakoffs 
underrated Century and Brian Gilbert’s less suc¬ 
cessful Tom & Viv) but globally, with the appropri¬ 
ation and renewal of the costume/literary film by 
Jane Campion (The Piano) and Martin Scorsese (The 
Age of Innocence), both non-European directors not 
previously associated with such projects. 

What most unites the post-heritage films is 
undoubtedly an overt concern with sexuality 
and gender, particularly non-dominant gender 
and sexual identities: feminine, non-masculine, 
mutable, androgynous, ambiguous. In an 
increasingly international production context, 
in which the label “British film” becomes ever 
more meaningless, the insistence on filming left- 
field sexual narratives can simply be seen as a 
strategy of product differentiation - from other 
European cinemas, even other European her¬ 
itage cinemas, as much as from Hollywood. But 
nonetheless the transgressive sexual politics of 
the post-heritage film places it in genuine oppo¬ 
sition to a 1990s Hollywood-defined mainstream. 
From Orlando's transportation of its hero/ine 
through two genders and four centuries, the pre¬ 
occupations of the post-heritage films would be 
found unthinkably deviant, both sexually and 
commercially, by the Hollywood of Basic Instinct 
and Disclosure, the Hollywood of predatory and 
punitive sexual politics, of Sadeian women and 
pro-family messages. (Indeed, Hampton’s script 
for Carrington was written 17 years before it 
finally found finance.) 

But paradoxically the post-heritage films revel 
in the visual pleasures of heritage, even as they 
seem to distance themselves: one of Carrington's 
ironies is the respectful conservationist ‘authen¬ 
ticity’ with which it reconstructs the home and 
clothes of a group of bold modernist experi¬ 
menters. Similarly, the post-heritage film’s 
upfront sexuality owes rather more to its her¬ 



itage predecessors than the post-heritage film¬ 
maker may like to think. Carrington's reception at 
Cannes earlier this year highlights this: awarded 
the Prix Special du Jury a Vunanimite not for Hamp¬ 
ton’s (directionless) direction but for his (highly 
literary) script, the film has so far been praised 
not for its specifically cinematic qualities but for 
its “fidelity” (though to biographical fact rather 
than literary source) and above all for its acting. 
Serial award-winner Emma Thompson is good as 
the androgynous tomboy fatale Carrington; but 
it’s Jonathan Pryce’s screen-stealing performance 
as Strachey, fussy, selfish and waspish, that 
brought home the Cannes Best Actor award. 

However, Pryce’s triumph is at the expense of 
the narrative’s ostensible focus on Carrington 
herself. Hampton not only simplifies the tortu¬ 
ous bisexual entanglements of the Bloomsbury 
Set but - by an irony - heterosexualises them. 
The fact that Carrington had important and plea¬ 
surable affairs with women as well as men is 
completely ignored, while precedence goes to a 
series of rough screen couplings between 
Thompson and this year’s pick of young male 
British acting ‘talent’ (Rufus Sewell, Jeremy 
Northam, Steven Waddington, Samuel West). In 
contrast, the physical details of Strachey’s rela¬ 
tionship with Carrington are treated with such 
ambiguous discretion that their relationship 
might never have been consummated - though 
historically we know it was. Likewise Strachey’s 
physical relationships with men: there is one 
moment where Strachey and Ralph Partridge 
(the army major Carrington reluctantly marries, 
played by Waddington) seem to be lovers - and 
another where it seems equally certain they are 
not. It is strange that so sexually a explicit film 
should leave us so uncertain who is sleeping 
with whom: this was never so, for example, in 
James Ivory’s not-so-explicit gay love story (and 
heritage film) Maurice. 

Nevertheless the film hardly portrays male 
heterosexuality sympathetically: Carrington’s 
screen lovers are a typology of its archetypal 
flaws (the aggressively phallic and rabidly jeal¬ 
ous working-class Jewish painter Mark Gertler, 
played by Sewell; the self-absorbed romantic 
travel writer Gerald Brenan, played by West, and 
so on). Unfortunately, Carrington’s own sexual¬ 
ity and psyche remain opaque throughout. The 
camera’s lingering focus on Thompson’s empty 
gaze during each sex scene only highlights the 
fact that we know nothing of what she thinks or 
feels, while hinting at a woman caught, unsatis¬ 
factorily, between the Bloomsbury creed of poly¬ 
morphous sex as liberation and the emotional 
need for a reciprocity Strachey cannot give. The 
pair’s relationship seems most truthfully encap¬ 
sulated in the peculiar moment when she hands 
Strachey a gift of a pen-wiper embroidered with 
the words “use me” and tells him - happily - 
“That’s how I feel, Lytton.” 

Carrington is not the first post-heritage film to 
fall short of its radical sexual ambitions: even the 
infinitely more imaginative Orlando ultimately 
failed to cinematise the playfully oscillating ► 
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< sexual and gender indeterminacy of its 
hero/ine, though this was the precise quality that 
made Virginia Woolfs novel so captivating and 
so sexy a fantasy. The irony is that the richest 
pleasures of ambiguity, androgyny and sly trans¬ 
gression are to be found not in the up-front the- 
matisations of the post-heritage film, but in two 
(perhaps the two) quintessential 80s heritage 
films, James Ivory’s first, low-budget adaptations 
from E. M. Forster, A Room With A View (1985) and 
Maurice (1987). Untouched by the post-heritage 
urge to make an issue of their self-consciousness, 
these two films nevertheless treat the journeys of 
personal and sexual identity which are their cen¬ 
tres with an unpretentious humanity that itself 
constitutes a serious (and, to state the obvious, 
Forsterian) politics of sex and self, while offering 
plentiful post-modern pleasures: of the perfor¬ 
mative, of self-referentiality and irony. 

Perhaps it is because these are the personal 
journeys of a very young woman (Lucy in Room) 
and a gay man (the eponymous Maurice) that 
anti-heritage critics (predominantly male and, as 
far as can be deduced, straight) have been able to 
ignore the sexual politics and pleasures of these 
films. That sexuality is central to their appeal has 
nevertheless been long understood by those who 
do enjoy them. “Vintage car, vintage train, vin¬ 
tage plane... Vintage boys,” the Tatler noted of 
Charles Sturridge’s Evelyn Waugh adaptation A 
Handfltl of Dust as early as 1988; and a 1990 edi¬ 
tion of Channel 4’s gay magazine Out on Tuesday 
had great fun editing together suggestive 
imagery and yearning gazes between boys from 
Maurice , Another Country and elsewhere. 

The rarity of the spectacle of the male body, 
outside films specifically aimed at a gay audi¬ 
ence, clearly places these movies somewhat out¬ 
side the mainstream; it also makes them likely 
sites of anxiety for straight male spectators. It 
will surprise no one that Maurice, a gay love story, 
offers the audience such a spectacle, but the idea 
that A Room With A View is simmering with femi¬ 
nine, queer and ambiguous sexualities will seem 
strange to many. This is, after all, a film that was 
once recruited by the Daily Mail for one of its peri¬ 
odic attacks on ‘permissiveness*; the paper 
crowed proudly, but with sorry inaccuracy, that 
the film’s “overt sex is restricted to a single 
screen kiss exchanged by fully clothed lovers”. 
However, Room's PG-certificate display of penises 
makes it something of a cinematic landmark: in 
hetero sex scenes in mainstream movies it is still 
a near-certainty that extravagant measures will 
be taken to conceal the male organ at all times 
(Carrington being no exception). The comic horse¬ 
play of the context of the penis-display encapsu¬ 
lates the friction between innocence and 
codified suggestiveness through which the film’s 
sexual subtext is played out: it’s in the famous 
nude bathing scene, where the confused heroine 
Lucy (Helena Bonham Carter) and her snobbish, 
sexually unsuitable fiance Cecil (Daniel Day 
Lewis) find her uninhibited brother Freddy 
(Rupert Graves) and the local vicar the Reverend 
Beebe (Simon Callow) romping in a pond with 
her rival suitor George (Julian Sands) - the suitor 
whose kiss, during the visit to Italy which com¬ 
prises the first part of the film, prompted her 
erotic awakening. 

Lucy’s double in the film is her brother 


Freddy, who repeatedly acts out her unspoken 
desires; she may fiercely rebuff George and his 
physical advances, but Freddy invites him to 
bathe the moment they are introduced. This dou¬ 
bling endows the narrative with a bi-sexed 
androgyny and implicit homoeroticism, opening 
up multiple viewing pleasures. The transgres¬ 
siveness of the bathing scene is sealed by Beebe’s 
participation (Callow being famously gay); his 
only logical motivation for accompanying the 
two young men to the pond is voyeurism, a trait 
not only already established for him in the Ital¬ 
ian section of the film but generally rife among 
the English characters on the Italian trip, most 
notably the “Lady novelist” Miss Lavish. 

In contrast with Room's queered, gender- 
scrambled, deeply ambiguous celebration of 
female desire, Maurice's corresponding perversity 
is the straightness of its treatment of the sexual 
and emotional self-discovery and transformation 
of its young gay Edwardian protagonist (James 
Wilby). Coupled with Maurice's restrained and 
even dour aesthetic, this straightness seems to 
me to be a political strategy, as if Ivory consid¬ 
ered the ‘normalising’ of gayness, by removing 
its visual and behavioural codes, to be the duty of 
a liberal-humanist campaigning film. However 
quaint this tactic may seem, it is not without 
some currency - in making gay men seem ‘just 
like everyone else’, Maurice seeks to demonstrate 
beyond argument that the same human rights 
apply to them as to everyone else. 

Maurice was sneered at by some critics for its 
softly-softly approach to gay physicality, and its 
eloquent focus on gay emotions and desire was 
memorably dismissed by Time magazine as “twits 
twittering”. Nevertheless this focus gradually 
accumulates and unleashes a far more intense 
erotic charge than the sexually explicit but emo¬ 
tionally evasive Carrington. Recall the potent lay¬ 
ers of fantasy appealed to by Maurice’s seduction 
by the gamekeeper Alec Scudder (Rupert Graves): 
it’s the fantasy of sexual release (Maurice’s first 
with another human being) at the hands of a 
near-stranger who appears singlemindedly 
through your bedroom window as if summoned 
by your own unconscious in the midst of a 
dream, “like a genie out of a bottle,” as one com¬ 
mentator put it. Consider too the S&M charge of 
the pair’s subsequent game of cat and mouse: 
love letters that could be blackmail notes; the 
way Maurice’s emotional sadism and Alec’s 
humiliation (“You shouldn’t treat me like a dog”) 
function as a perverse courtship. 

Maurice’s most radical ingredient, though for 
many improbable, may be its near-magical 



happy ending - eight years after its release, there 
is little reason to challenge its co-screenwriter Kit 
Hesketh-Harvey’s claim that it is “the only time 
in a major film that the homosexual hero is 
allowed the chance of happiness”. Yet amazingly 
even this aspect of the movie has been widely 
misrepresented. While most reviewers had con¬ 
centrated on the more platonic first half of the 
film, the majority of film reference guides give 
the impression - usually by omission - that Mau¬ 
rice’s story ends, as tragic gay narrative conven¬ 
tion leads us to expect, in tears. One synopsis 
even bizarrely claims that Maurice descends, like 
Dorian Gray, into promiscuity and depravity! 

Perhaps it is such gross misrepresentations 
and failures to appreciate their intent that have 
led Ivory, his producer Ismail Merchant and 
their regular screenwriter Ruth Prawer Jhabvala 
into a seeming retreat from such complex and 
polymorphous sexual politics in more recent 
period films. Awkward non-hetero sexualities 
likely to stir ambivalent feelings in critics were 
notably absent from their two subsequent 
British literary adaptations, Howards End (1992) 
and The Remains of the Day (1993). The torrent of 
praise which greeted Howards End in particular - 
some of it from sources previously noted for 
their loathing of heritage - may have had more 
to do with fashion than politics. Straining 
towards a post-heritage aesthetic in its melo- 
dramatisation of the spectacles of property and 
landscape, Howards End seems to me to turn 
Forster’s most critical novel into a complacent 
Tory tract on the pleasures of property - a more 
conservative transformation than its derided 
heritage predecessors ever managed. 

1995’s Jefferson in Paris marks Merchant-Ivory- 
Jhabvala’s first foray into (variously) the eigh¬ 
teenth century, big politics, big history, the 
French Revolution, and (most problematically) 
the psychology and sexuality of slavery in Amer¬ 
ica. It is an oddity with such complex ambitions 
that it would be unwise to rely on it to draw con¬ 
clusions about the future shape of heritage cin¬ 
ema, post-heritage cinema or even Ivory’s next 
film. Alleging that US president Thomas Jeffer¬ 
son had a sexual relationship with one of his 
slaves, Sally Hemings, who bore him children 
from the age of 15, Ivory’s most (theoretically) 
transgressive film is hindered by its near-total 
lack of convincing sexual chemistry - but it may 
nonetheless be the most intellectually ambitious 
film he has made. Neither heritage nor post-her¬ 
itage but a throwback to an earlier, colder art- 
film aesthetic which offers little easy 
gratification, Jefferson fluffs its treatment of its 
black characters appallingly, but puts gender 
aggressively on the agenda. Its coup is to draw 
parallels between Jefferson turning a blind eye to 
carnage in his support of the revolution in 
France and his championing of ‘universal’ free¬ 
dom in the abstract while withholding liberte,Jra- 
temite and egalite from blacks and women - his 
teenage daughter as well as his slaves. Needless 
to say, Jefferson has been dismissed in Britain as 
nothing but period spectacle. If Carrington is 
taken more seriously than this flawed but 
demanding political think-piece, the anti-her¬ 
itage critics may have missed the point yet again. 
'Carrington'opens on 22 September and was reviewed 
in last month's issue 
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Sight and Soundand Women in Film and Television present 


Women Making Movies 
Roadshow 



Showcasing some 
of the very best work 
by British women 
directors working 
in both television and 
cinema, the Roadshow 
will be launched in 
London at the National 
Film Theatre, 

6/7 October, and will 
then tour six regional 
film theatres 
ending in Cardiff, 

2 December 


LWT and Granada Television are 
major sponsors of Women Making 
Movies and we are also grateful 
for the support of the Foundation 
for sport and the arts 




Friday 6 and 
Saturday 7 October 
National Film Theatre 
London 


Friday 6 October, 8.45 - 10.45pm 
Antonia Bird, the much acclaimed 
director whose successful 
career spans both BBC television 
and Hollywood, will launch the 
Roadshow. She will talk frankly 
with Oiana Quick about her 
career and show clips 
from her work including the 
television serials ‘EastEnders’ 
and ‘Casualty*, her award¬ 
winning films'Safe'and 
‘Priest’ and her first Hollywood 
feature. Mad Love’, which 
opens this November 


Saturday 7 October.10.30 - 5.00pm 
10.30am 

This day long event will begin 
with a screening of the very 
best of British shorts selected 
by a panel of women critics. 

They range from Anna Negri’s 
vibrant ‘All at Sea’, to the 
macabre tale told by Coky 
Giedroyc in ‘Reconstruction’ 
and to Susannah Gent's witty 
film ‘The Bather'. The directors 
will discuss with the audience 
what it is like working in the 
film and television industries 


2.15pm 

An exciting choice of animated 
shorts will be screened including 
Frances Lea s outrageous 
Oh Julie’ and Maybelle Peters’ 

bluesy Mama Lou’. The animators 
will be present on stage to 
introduce their work. 



3.45pm 


Molly Dineen, the outstanding 
documentary film-maker will 
screen an exclusive preview of 
the first 50 minute episode of her 
new documentary ‘In the 
Company of Men’. She will talk 
about her work which includes 
the production and direction of 
‘The Ark’, the powerful four-part 
series shown on BBC2. which 
explored London Zoo in crisis 


Cinema City. Norwich 
Saturday 21 October 
11am -4pm 

This ‘Women Making Movies' 
event is part of the ‘Cinewomen’ 
Festival which is running from the 
19/22 October, for booking and 
information call: 01603 622047 


Cornerhouse. Manchester 
Saturday 4 November 
1pm-5pm 

Box Office 0161228 2463 


Glasgow Film Theatre 
Saturday 11 November 
10.30am-5.00pm 
Box Office 01413328128 


Watershed, Bristol. 
Saturday 18 November 
Box Office 0117 925 3845 


Tickets 

Friday evening £3.95 
(cones £2.75); Saturday 
only £11.95 (cones £8.50): 
full weekend ticket £13.50 
(cones £9.50). 

NFT Box Office 01719283232 


Tyneside Cinema. Newcastle 
Saturday 25 November 
Box Office 0191232 8289 


Chapter Arts, Cardiff 
Saturday 2 Oecember 
Box Office 01222 399666 



Regional Events: 
Glasgow to Bristol 

The Women Making Movies 
Roadshow will visit the following 
venues which will screen a 
feature film, a selection of 
the films being shown in London, 
as well as some work by local 
women directors 


















































land and Freedom’, an epic 
film, confirms Ken Loach 
as Britain’s greatest 
contemporary film-maker, 
argues Ian Christie 


F1MF0R 

1 SHUSH REPWUC 


George Orwell had a low opinion of most 
movies: “They go on and on with the same 
treacly rubbish, and when they do touch on poli¬ 
tics they are years behind the popular press and 
decades behind the average book.” But he would 
surely have admired Ken Loach’s distinctly un-trea- 
cly Land and Freedom, which looks and sounds for all 
the world like a fictional descendant of Orwell’s 
classic Homage to Catalonia. Except that there’s no 
Orwell figure, no middle-class observer-interpreter 
to guide us through the labyrinth of the Spanish 
Civil War. Instead we’re adrift with Ian Hart’s 
unemployed Liverpudlian youth, here modestly 
self-effacing after his cocky John Lennon in both 
The Hours and Times and Backbeat. 

Remarkably, considering his Continental repu¬ 
tation. this is Loach’s first European co-production, 
although a typically frugal one. Period setting and 
battles, even guerrilla-style ones, don’t normally 
come cheap. But Land and Freedom gave no hostages 
to compromise with a budget of only £2.7 million, 
which producer Rebecca O’Brien raised through 
Parallax Pictures. Loach’s UK producer since Riff- 
Raff, Spain’s Messidor Films and Wim Wenders’ 
Road Movies, with extra funding from Eurimages, 
British Screen and the UK Co-production Fund, and 
pre-sales to a raft of European broadcasters. Indeed 
the funding aptly mirrors the film’s politics. The 
Spanish revolution drew idealistic volunteers from 
across Europe to learn an inspiring if bitter lesson; 
and, like Jacques Rivette in his equally anti-rhetori- 
cal Jeanne la Pucelle, Loach has eschewed false hero¬ 
ics and the consolations of elegy. This is a sharp 
new historicism in action - and a timely argument 
for pan-European funding in the post-GATT era. 

The bitter lesson learned by so many in Spain in 
1936-7 had less to do with fascism than with the 
discovery that official communist policy was seem¬ 
ingly more concerned to root out heresy on the Left 
- generically labelled ‘Trotskyism’ - than unite 
against the common enemy. Ah yes. betrayal. It 
wouldn’t be a Loach movie, would it, without the 
ritual indictment of an official Leftist doing the 
dirty on the rank and file? In Days of Hope it was 
Ramsay MacDonald and the Labour Party selling 
out the strikers of 1926. And even in the social 
debris of Raining Stones there’s a venomous cameo 
of a Labour councillor seen leaving a community 
centre with indecent, careerist haste. 

For all his evident gifts as a teller of powerful 
tales, Loach has the reputation, especially when 
working with his most regular writer Jim Allen, of 
a Trotskyite die-hard, obsessed with sell-outs. The 
real enemy, it seems, is the enemy within - the 
man who calls himself your comrade. But in the 
case of Spain, this is no minority, sectarian view. 
It’s the majority verdict on how Catalonia’s revolu¬ 
tionary vanguard of socialists and anarchists, the 
POUM (Workers’ Marxist Unity Party) militia, was 
crushed by an unholy alliance of Moscow-directed 
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Communists toeing the Popular Front line and 
bourgeois appeasers hoping to win support from 
the democracies. When, in the harrowing climax 
of Land and Freedom, Communist officers of the 
republican army order conscripts to shoot front¬ 
line so-called Trotskyist militia if they refuse to dis¬ 
band and see their leaders arrested, it’s the primal 
scene of the non-Stalinist left - the Western coun¬ 
terpart to the purges and show-trials that were 
then consolidating Stalin’s grip on Russia. 

Orwell’s problem back in the late 30s was like 
that facing today’s Balkan eyewitness, trying to 
overcome public confusion and fatigue. In Homage 
to Catalonia he moved faster than any film-maker 
would dare to plunge his readers into the heady 
atmosphere of Spain in 1936. His opening image is 
of an Italian volunteer in Barcelona’s Lenin Bar¬ 
racks, who greets the Orwell-figure as a comrade; 
the warm human presence of what was already 
turning into history only a year later. 

Loach’s and Allen’s task is less to challenge 
received opinion than to persuade an audience of 
the 90s that the Spanish Civil War was more than a 
colourful episode in Spain’s slow awakening to the 
modern world, or a footnote to literature. They too 
want to transport us as quickly and evocatively as 
possible to late 30s Spain. But equally they want to 
remain rooted in the present, rejecting the trompe 
Voeil of historical fiction as costume drama. Loach 
has made only two previous excursions into ‘his¬ 
tory’ in 20-odd films. Days of Hope was boldly polem¬ 
ical, a revisionist view of British Labour history; 
Black Jack, based on a book by the children’s author 
Leon Garfield, was hampered by grossly inade¬ 
quate resources in its recreation of the eighteenth 


century, although it remains a unique un-classic 
view of Britain’s past. But with a subject as reso¬ 
nant as Spain, how to short-circuit History - “the 
operator, the Organiser”, in Auden’s great poem 
‘Spain, 1937’ - and find a route from the ‘post-social¬ 
ist’ present to the past? 

Their solution is simple and precise. A young 
woman, Kim, finds her grandfather collapsed in 
his Liverpool flat and calls an ambulance. The 
whole texture of fractured families and bleak 
housing estates registers in seconds. When the old 
man dies on his way to hospital, the girl’s shock 
and pain prepares us for the abrupt casualness of 
life and death in revolutionary Spain. Back at the 
flat, she finds a suitcase which contains all his 
mementoes of Spain - newspaper cuttings, letters, 
photos and a red scarf containing pebbly earth. 
From these, the film will conjure an idealistic 
young Communist’s journey to self-discovery. 

Reflexivity is not something normally associ¬ 
ated with Loach’s clipped naturalism, yet it is a Left 
film-show that inspires the 20-year-old David to for¬ 
sake unemployment in Liverpool and set off for 
Spain. All perfectly correct, for the Spanish War 
was the first in which non-commercial, or ‘inde¬ 
pendent’, film played a vital part in fundraising, 
recruitment and mobilising opinion. We share a 
terse briefing on film about Franco’s challenge to 
the elected government, a rallying speech by a 
Spanish comrade, a hasty farewell to his girl - and 
suddenly we’re on board a Spanish train heading 
for Barcelona, with David discovering that class sol¬ 
idarity can overcome ignorance of the language 
and the lack of a fare. 

Like Orwell. David falls in with the POUM by 
chance and soon finds himself serving in the front 
line with their pitifully under-armed militia. What 
so impressed Orwell, with his Eton and Burma 
background, was the anti-authoritarian ethos of 
the POUM. Men - and women, who could serve on 
equal terms in the first heady days of the militias - 
elected their officers and felt free to argue with 
them. To military eyes it might look a shambles, 
but through David’s eyes we see what Orwell came 
to value: true comradeship bom of shared beliefs, 
dangers and, occasionally, pleasures. 

As always in a Loach film, the personal interacts 
closely with the political, and events follow an 
emblematic pattern. There’s a fine balance 
between the didactic and the properly dramatic, 
which requires characters that convince us of their 
spontaneity and autonomy. During his first real 
battle, as the militia unit encircles a church held 
by Francoists, David’s hesitation leads to the death 
of Coogan, a fiery ex-IRA volunteer. His clumsy 
attempt to comfort Coogan’s Spanish lover Blanca 
ends with her fierce, grief-stricken embrace; and so 
their destinies first become intertwined. The vil¬ 
lage skirmish ends with a burial and the moving 
affirmation of shared beliefs; and the emotion. 
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Loach shows Spain as he did 
the English countryside in 
‘Kes’ and The Gamekeeper’ 
without any tourist excess, 
as an arena of action 


conveyed as much by the revolutionary songs 
woven into George Fenton’s restrained though 
evocative score, spills directly into the following 
scene, which is a full-scale political debate, con¬ 
vened by the POUM, on whether or not the liber¬ 
ated village should collectivise its land. 

The scene is eerily reminiscent of similar 
debates staged in Soviet films from the late 20s 
onwards. One tenant farmer - clearly the “kulak” - 
argues that he should be allowed to go on working 
his own land, while the landowner’s estate should 
be given to those who previously had nothing. 
Lawrence, an American volunteer and a Commu¬ 
nist, agrees with him and puts the case for moder¬ 
ation and pragmatism. We are clearly meant to 
smell a rat in Lawrence’s fluent reasonableness. 
But the peasants around him, apart from the 
“kulak”, want to press ahead with immediate com¬ 
mon ownership; and the rest of the unit, including 
Blanca, who translates for David, agree. Collectivi¬ 
sation is carried by acclaim. 

This is a long scene which will probably seem to 
some anachronistic and axo-grinding. It’s certainly 
possible to note that terms like “Stalinist”, heard 
increasingly often after this in the film, were rarely 
used at the time compared with “Trotskyist”, a 
word never uttered (somewhat improbably). But 
these are only quibbles. For the film’s great merit is 
that it brings fully alive a fierce political debate on 
which thousands, ultimately millions, of lives 
hung. Even if these volunteers have some benefit of 
hindsight in their terms of argument, the debate is 
in essence exactly how Orwell outlined the POUM 
position in 1937, here transposed from the cities, 
where trade unionists were arguing for workers’ 
control, to the countryside. 

Loach resists any temptation to romanticise the 
Spanish landscape. He shows it as he did the Eng¬ 
lish countryside in Kes and in The Gamekeeper , with¬ 
out any tourist excess, as an arena of action. But 
there is an unmistakable poignancy to the image - 
which follows the debate - of the small militia col¬ 
umn marching boldly across the vastness of the 
country. This shot underlines as no words could 
the scale of the challenge they face, showing them 
as heroic or foolhardy, depending on our point of 
view. Loach and Allen don’t hide their own beliefs, 
or claim a spurious ‘balance’, or even strain to 
point up contemporary relevance (despite some cut¬ 
tings about the 1984/5 Miners’ Strike glimpsed in 
David’s suitcase). They want to show vivid, believ¬ 
able characters in situations which invite choice 
and commitment, and what makes men and 
women political rather than merely self-interested. 

Orwell wrote to Cyril Connolly from Spain: “I 
have seen wonderful things and at last really 
believe in Socialism, which I never did before." The 
fictional David, already a Communist, writes in 
one of the letters found by his granddaughter 
(which provide the framing narration), “I’m not 


the man I was... I can see further.” He sees, as 
Orwell did, how Communism had come to mean 
compromise, deceit and tyranny. Socialist fighting 
socialist, instead of their common enemy. When 
an injury brings him to Barcelona in time to wit¬ 
ness the repression of May 1937, it is Blanca who 
provides the catalyst - emotional and ideological - 
for his conversion to a more radical socialism. 

Seeing with one’s own eyes is the recurrent 
theme. When David hears callow government 
troops repeating slander about the militias, he 
challenges them; then tears up his treasured Party 
card in disgust, before setting off in search of his 
old militia unit. He finds them and takes part in 
another bloody battle - a pyrrhic one that recalls 
Orwell’s experience, of having to give up a hard- 
won position for lack of support. Reinforcements 
eventually arrive, but turn out to be government 
troops, come to disarm the now-outlawed POUM. 
Lawrence is one of their officers, and this betrayal 
so outrages Blanca that she challenges the bewil¬ 
dered troops. In the confusion, she is shot and resis¬ 
tance crumbles. David takes her body to be buried 
in her village, and the 30s and the 90s are linked as 
his granddaughter throws the Spanish soil he took 
from her grave into his own. 

The film’s final message is defiantly optimistic. 
Kim reads a few lines from William Morris’ ‘Join in 
the Battle’, which she found among David’s papers, 
and joins some of the older men present in giving 
a clenched fist salute. The spirit of Spain’s heroic 
anarchists and Marxists may be dormant in the 
Britain of 1994, but it isn’t dead. 

Nor is European cinema, if it can still produce 
an epic as lean and provocative as this. With Rosi, 
Saura, Bertolucci and Angelopoulos all involved in 
increasingly exotic or personal themes, there has 
been a notable absence of truly political cinema in 
Europe. Compared with the opulence of much her¬ 
itage film, Land and Freedom may look positively 
austere. Yet it is a willed austerity, first wished 
upon Loach by working for television, then devel¬ 
oped as a spare, economical language of cinema 
during the 70s, with such early masterpieces as Kes , 
Family Life and The Gamekeeper . It has stood Loach in 
good stead as his career has blossomed in the 90s, 
after nearly a decade in the wilderness. 

It seems important to insist that it is cinema, 
however elliptical, despite Loach’s own dogged 
modesty about his ambitions and the fact that, like 
all European film-makers, he depends on television 
funding. I remember a Channel 4 executive insist¬ 
ing that Riff-Raff was too rooted in the recently- 
ended Thatcher era to be of any interest to 
cinemagoers. Yet across Europe it drew audiences 
and won acclaim and a European Film of the Year 
prize. In Britain it was seen only in BFI cinemas. 
There are interesting questions of definition and 
perspective here. If the urban chaos of Riff-Raff, 
Raining Stones and Ladybird, Ladybird, for all their 


sharp and topical drama, hardly seems the stuff of 
entertainment in Britain, this speaks volumes 
about those who define its parameters here. 

Language has always been important to Loach. 
He once told me that he thought speech could be 
more concise, more revealing than images. How¬ 
ever naturalistic, his dialogue is always selective 
and typical. Here, true to his principles. Loach has 
Spaniards speak Spanish, except when they’re 
translating for the benefit of foreigners. The result¬ 
ing mix of accents and languages becomes a vital 
ingredient in the film’s passionate international¬ 
ism - a reminder that there could be a workers’ as 
well as a bosses’ Europe. 

After the politically tendentious Fatherland, per¬ 
haps best seen as a casualty of the late Cold War, 
Land of Freedom provides a first real chance to see 
how his aesthetic works in a foreign context. Cru¬ 
cially, the film has already had an enthusiastic 
reception in Spain; not least because it is a film 
that no Spanish film-maker would have attempted. 
And it seems to have struck a deep chord elsewhere 
in Europe, touching on a vital moment in its his¬ 
tory in a way that is neither self-consciously artistic 
nor merely documentary. 

This has less to do with visual style than with 
Loach’s basic conception of cinema as social expe¬ 
rience. Rejecting star casting, he deliberately mixes 
professionals and non-professionals to create a var¬ 
ied human texture. He shoots in sequence in real 
locations whenever possible, giving out the script 
in daily instalments, all to maintain spontaneity. 
In a cinema increasingly dependent on the often 
specious drama of police procedurals for its ‘real¬ 
ism’, and comic-strip fantasy for its escapism. 
Loach is one of Britain’s - and indeed Europe’s - 
few major directors who still believe in making 
human-scale movies we can relate to and argue 
with as equals, peopled by recognisable rather 
than merely fantastic characters. It is the tradition 
of Renoir, Prevert and Visconti, the Italian ‘neo¬ 
realists’ after the war, the Czechoslovakia of the 
mid-60s. Realist, certainly, but also combative, 
quirky, passionate and anti-authoritarian. 

The fact that Loach’s films have been winning 
major prizes across Europe for 25 years, ever since 
Kes triumphed at Karlovy Vaiy in 1970, seems only 
to confirm local industry suspicions that he’s “not 
one of us”. He’s not. Like Orwell, whose spirit per¬ 
vades Land and Freedom, he is that puzzling, unfash¬ 
ionable combination of revolutionary socialist, 
scrupulous artist and Englishman - not in any Tory 
sense, but as someone determined to see both the 
best and worst in this “mongrel island”. English 
intellectuals, as Orwell complained, prefer to get 
their ideas and their art from abroad - hence no 
doubt the lack of local acclaim for our greatest 
contemporary film-maker. 

'Land and Freedom’ opens on 6 October and is reviewed 
on page 51 of this issue 
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The cinematic transition from the blood¬ 
less death to the crimson ballets of the slo- 
mo bullet-fest is generally dated, however 
casually, to the release of The Wild Bunch in 1969. 
Its opening and closing gun-battles paid atten¬ 
tion to the detail of bullet impacts in a sus¬ 
tained and stylistic manner rarely seen before. 
Death was no longer simply about Right shoot¬ 
ing Wrong, Good triumphing over Bad: in The 
Wild Bunch it is spectacular, empty and nihilis¬ 
tic. Everyone loses. The pleasure is in witnessing 
the process of losing. 

Gunfire battles were sometimes spectacular 
and excessive before this point; indeed, to a cer¬ 
tain extent cinema and gunfire had always been 
intertwined. Guns and movies have been twin 
obsessions of American culture in the twentieth 
century, and both have mythic status. The 
movies represented glamour and excess, guns 
represented the Law and its democratic aspira¬ 
tions: as the Wild West proverb has it, “God cre¬ 
ated men, but Samuel Colt made them equal.” 
Since the outlaw Barnes fired his Colt Peace¬ 
maker at the audience in The Great Train Robbery 
(1903), gunfire in films has continued apace, 
through the final shoot-outs of Howard Hawks’ 
Scarface (1932), the gunfights of the Western, the 
casual gun-toting of film noir, right up to Peckin¬ 
pah, De Palma, Tarantino and Woo. 

Perhaps cinema and guns were made for 
each other. In both, the apparatus is mechani¬ 
cal, chemical, rhythmic. They share some 
terminology (the shot, the magazine), a point- 
and-shoot rationale, and a historical moment: 
in the late nineteenth century, the develop¬ 
ment of the fully automatic Maxim gun 
(mounted on a tripod) coincided with the first 
showing of the Lumi&res’ films. If Hollywood 
cinema is fundamentally built around the drive 
of causal relations (this happened because that 
did) the gun also embodied a cause-effect appa¬ 
ratus (he bleeds because I shot him). It is pre¬ 
cisely the rationality of this causal momentum 
which seems to disintegrate at the end of The 
Wild Bunch and in other modem gunfire 
sequences, such as those of Bonnie and Clyde, The 
Godfather, The Getaway, Dillinger, Magnum Force, 
Taxi Driver, Assault on Precinct 13, The Long Riders, 
Blade Runner, Scarface, The Terminator, The Year of 
the Dragon, Full Metal Jacket, Lethal Weapon, Die 
Hard, State of Grace, Nikita, and Reservoir Dogs. In 
various ways in each of these films (if some¬ 
times very different ways) the shooting is no 
longer a means to an end but an end in itself. 

Obviously there needs to be some 
qualification here. Modern gunfire should not 
be equated with everything Peckinpah did after 
The Wild Bunch, nor should one pretend that 
there have not been films since in which the 
gunfire remains subordinate to character and 
plot development. I’m talking about an influen¬ 
tial stylistic tendency which emerged during the 
60s, which may indeed have been a culmina¬ 
tion of earlier styles and forms (such as those of 
Spaghetti Westerns or the new forms of realism 
that European art cinema provided). But it is 
also clear that The Wild Bunch marks a departure 
from what came before, a change in the con¬ 
ventions of movie gunfire (just as the conven¬ 
tions of the car chase and the sex scene 
changed). The 60s ushered in a greater realism 


Cinema has always been 
fascinated with guns. But 
something seemed to 
happen in the 60 s that made 
movies gun-crazy in a new 
way. What kinds of 
pleasures do viewers- 
especially men - find in the 
line of fire? By Jason Jacobs 


in the depictions of death and injury. In part, a 
more liberal climate was a factor. But gunfire 
sequences also reflected and incorporated anxi¬ 
eties produced by the assassination of President 
Kennedy and the Vietnam War, events which 
provided a newly graphic and realist context. 

The assassination of JFK brought a new 
immediacy to issues of bullet injury. The ballis¬ 
tic puzzle of JFK’s death raised issues of range, 
calibre, entrance and exit wounds to the level of 
national importance: if the assassin was shoot¬ 
ing from behind, why was Kennedy’s head 
thrown back? The idea that bullets did not nec¬ 
essarily travel in a straight-line trajectory 
entered popular currency: a slug could travel in 
and out of the body, bend, expand, ricochet. 
According to weapon and type of bullet, bigger 
or smaller wounds could result. The Zapruder 
footage, screened on US national television in 
1975, graphically showed the spectacular dif¬ 
ference a frangible bullet could make compared 
to a regular one. One second Kennedy is shot in 
the neck but still together, the next his head is 
peeled open in a mist of brain and gore. 

The Vietnam War had a different impact. 
The television reporting of firefights in the jun¬ 
gles of Indochina regularly noted the sense of 
confusion and frustration that US soldiers felt 
at the absence of a clearly identifiable target. 


Who is the enemy? What are we shooting at? 
Why? Such second-wave Vietnam movies as Pla¬ 
toon and Full Metal Jacket regularly stage this con¬ 
fusion in their gunfire sequences. 

With these two events, the representation of 
gunfire was required to become both more vis¬ 
ceral and out of control to be realistic. A winc¬ 
ing gunfighter nursing a flesh wound on his 
shoulder is no longer realism: life is messier 
than that. The Wild Bunch, its final holocaust 
especially, aimed to show you what it was really 
like to get shot. 

However its realism operates not despite its 
heavy stylisation but largely because of it. Peck¬ 
inpah used eveiy cinematic technique in the 
book for its famous ending. Fast cutting 
between firing and bullet impact, snap zooms 
(sometimes into unfocused abstracts of red on 


white) crosscutting between the slow-motion, 
bullet-ripped, blood-squirting leaps of Mexican 
soldiers - and Warren Oates as Lyle psychoti- 
cally spinning the Browning machine gun 
around and firing. Close-ups of blood exploding 
from flesh, close-ups of roaring guns, close-ups 
of faces screwed tight in agony, and all the time 
the symphony of bullet report and men scream¬ 
ing. Peckinpah keeps the screen ferociously 
busy with the dynamics of explosion (walls, 
bodies, guns) with a cutting rate more rapid 
than MTV. It is the founding bullet-fest, a heav¬ 
ily mediated mise en scene of industrial bar¬ 
barism. And yet it captured - more precisely 
than anything before - the reality of gunfire as 
an excessive and bloody confusion, in which it 
is increasingly unclear who is shooting at 
whom and where the bullets are coming from. 

This confusion is also achieved technically. 
Peckinpah uses a vast variety of camera angles, 
and lenses with long focal lengths to give a 
flattened perspective to the carnage, suggesting 
a suffocating proximity between the combat¬ 
ants. Blood, bullets, Mexicans and bandits 
appear to shoot and die almost on top of each 
other. Like Kennedy’s death, bullets come from 
nowhere and without reason, and like the bat¬ 
tlefields of Indochina, a desperate and crowded 
confusion prevails. Hence it is the active media - 
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tion of gunfire and bullet impact in this movie 
which supplies the meaning of the sequence, 
even if that meaning is painfully nihilistic. 

However disturbing, the sequence is also 
exhilarating. Aside from the ferocious stylistic 
fireworks, exactly where the pleasure in the wit¬ 
nessing of such agony originates is difficult to 
identify - but a few notions suggest themselves. 
The first is that the sequence is an early exam¬ 
ple of the gradual transformation of modern 
Hollywood cinema into a pure thrill machine, 
offering sensation before story, the cause-effect 
narrative engine becoming (at significant 
points, in various ways and to varying degrees) 
subordinate to the spectacle. Seduction by spec¬ 
tacle, providing sensuous and visceral plea¬ 
sures, is now considered characteristic of many 
contemporary Hollywood films (though some 


critics regard it as an infantile characteristic). 

In gunfire sequences, what constitutes the 
spectacle is not simply the amount of gunfire 
released, but the visible impact on the body. 
The special-effects bullet-impact squib has a 
dynamic of its own, an attraction as the specta¬ 
cle of visible injury. Sometimes it seems that a 
pumping artery lies just beneath the material 
of the victim’s clothing, and the bullet operates 
like a lance to a boil. Alternatively, there is a 
more messy and explosive form where the ‘boil’ 
itself detonates outwards in wild and runny 
rivulets of blood and stringy gobs of gore. The 
‘Odessa steps’ ending of De Palma’s The Untouch¬ 
ables offers some designer versions of these 
squibs: where each slo-mo detonation has a 
shiny liquid texture, as if Armani himself had 
sewn them, as accessories, into the fabric. 

It is the cumulative effect of such spectacles 
- the sustained provision of visual and kinetic 
motion - which makes good gunfire sequences 
so enjoyable. John Woo’s Hong Kong action 
movies are exemplary in this respect. Woo has 
said that he choreographs his gun battles with 
the precision of musical numbers: a Peckinpah 
on an inspired drug-bender. Woo uses every 
technique and every type of squib to deliver 
some of the most sustained and unlikely 
gunfire sequences on film. At the end of Hard 


Boiled the two cop heroes, Chow Yun-Fat and 
Tony Leung, are working their way through 
some hospital corridors, leaving a war-crime’s 
worth of dead bad guys in their wake. Their 
squib-soaked progress is filmed and choreo¬ 
graphed with a steadicam in one take: some¬ 
times the sound and action groan into 
slow-motion (usually to extend a wounding 
frenzy), then groan back up to normal speed: 
the two even get into a lift and start cleaning 
out the next floor before we get a cut. Some dis¬ 
like Woo’s extended and bloody depiction of 
cops shooting bad guys, bad guys shooting cops, 
cops shooting cops, usually point blank with a 
gun in each hand, and few grenades to spare. As 
with those who hate Techno music, the funda¬ 
mental misunderstanding is that it’s all the 
same, just banal repetition: once you’ve seen 


one guy shot, why show the other 12 dozen? 
Those who like both Orbital and John Woo 
know that more is more, that repetition is part 
of a cumulative dynamic, that no part is ever 
the same as that preceding it: it is the constant 
and unbelievable accumulation of impact and 
firepower that makes a Woo film like The Killer 
akin to an all-night blood-and-bullets rave. 

As my adoration of Woo might suggest, the 
pleasure of gunfire is also somewhat gender- 
specific, which leads to my second suggestion 
for the origin of such pleasures. Gunfire 
sequences offer particular pleasures for men, 
pleasures which often cannot be found else¬ 
where. Just as important as the shooting in this 
Hard Boiled sequence is the emotional relation¬ 
ship between the two cops; indeed, such rela¬ 
tionships are often fundamentally bound up 
with the gunfire itself. In Woo’s A Better Tomor¬ 
row II one character can only stop weeping and 
win Chow Yun-Fat’s respect and love when he 
finally picks up a gun and starts shooting at 
something. Many men find the end of The Wild 
Bunch an exhilarating sequence, but it is also a 
tender one. Somehow the pain and agony of 
gunfire legitimates a kind of male intimacy usu¬ 
ally outlawed in the Hollywood film, or else 
awkwardly displaced onto dramas of male 
camaraderie (as with much of Hawks). With 


Lyle and Tector (Ben Johnson) dead, their leader 
Pike Bishop (William Holden) finally succumbs 
to the amount of lead drilled into his bleeding 
body. Dutch (Ernest Borgnine) clambers over 
the carnage towards him, weeping: “Pike! Pike!” 
- and then dies next to his friend. It is a tender 
moment because one feels that Dutch was 
about to express his love for his friend, to hold 
him tight and tell him, “It’s OK, we’ll die 
together." It’s corny, but after all the four of 
them have been wearing their wounds like fluid 
brooches: they’ve earned the right to cry out, to 
scream, to weep, even if the price of that 
expression is terminal. Such intimacy and close 
physical contact between wounded men carries 
a powerful cultural message: it’s OK to touch 
me now - I’m bleeding. I’m dying. Would Mr 
White (Harvey Keitel) tenderly comb Mr 
Orange’s (Tim Roth) hair in Reservoir Dogs if 
Orange wasn’t bleeding to death? 

But this is only part of a broader pleasure, a 
pleasure which I think is less gender specific 
and more universal than it might at first seem 
(and this is my third suggestion for such plea¬ 
sure’s origins). It is connected with a modern 
fascination, centred on the body as a site of 
both perfection and decay. On the one hand we 
are told that our bodies are ‘at risk’ from dis¬ 
ease, viruses, smoking, junk food and ageing; 
on the other, and in response, we are encour¬ 
aged to ‘take care of ourselves’, to eat healthy 
food, to exercise, to give up smoking and aspire 
to the perfect body. If the responsibility for this 
is ours, so is the anxiety. A hitherto healthy 
body riddled by gunfire graphically reproduces 
this anxiety; what’s more, it celebrates the abdi¬ 
cation of responsibility for the body itself. So 
the pleasure gained from watching gunfire 
sequences is bound up with issues of control 
and its loss. This is strikingly illustrated in the 
standard shot routines of these sequences. Mas¬ 
tery and power (the cool handling of high-tech 
weapons) are directly contrasted with the loss 
of control over the body, the messy exit of blood 
and the involuntary convulsions. For example, 
in Reservoir Dogs , Mr White shoots two cops in 
their car. We are given a shot of White, cool, col¬ 
lected, powerful, firing a Smith and Wesson 645 
in each hand; in the next shot we are given a 
chaos of injury, exploding glass and flesh, 
shrieking cops. This quick transition between 
mastery and vulnerability is certainly the char¬ 
acteristic trajectory of male orgasm, and there 
are further correspondences: a ‘powerful 
weapon’ is brandished, its contents released; 
there’s an analogous cause-effect chain, in that 
the beating spurt of orgasm has its equivalent 
in the gushing of the bullet impact and conse¬ 
quent involuntary body movement. But one 
should be wary of the cliche which equates all 
specific cinema thrills to sexual pleasures: 
because control and its loss has a far more 
significant meaning in the real world. 

This is best illustrated by those gunfire 
sequences in which the shooter is also the 
wounded. In The Wild Bunch , as noted above, a 
shot and bleeding Lyle screams as he spins 
around the machine gun, spraying destruction 
indiscriminately. One gets the acute sense that 
the gun is controlling him, that he couldn’t let 
go if he wanted to. The technology has over- ► 
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< whelmed its user. Similarly, at the end of 
Taxi Driver, Travis Bickle (Robert De Niro) is also 
shot and bleeding, but the logic of his on-board 
arsenal propels him to continue the killing 
until he runs out of ammo. Again, the gun 
becomes the agency of control to the extent 
that Iris’ (Jodie Foster) cry, “Don’t shoot him!”, 
becomes an impossible request: Travis evacu¬ 
ates the brains of the brothel keeper over the 
wall. In Reservoir Dogs, Mr Orange, lying in a lake 
of his own blood, empties his entire weapon 
into Mr Blonde, but continues pointing it even 
when it’s empty, as if the gun itself was urging 
him to continue. Automatic gunfire creates 
automatic people. 

But even this explanation doesn’t give 
the entire picture. More than just the technol¬ 
ogy powers these characters. They have a heroic 
quality too. Tim Roth’s blood-soaked Orange 
defiantly shooting and Warren Oates’ Lyle 
swinging on the machine gun have something 
iconic about them, something which recalls 
the paintings of the Crucifixion or of St 
Sebastian. The fifteenth-century painter Andrea 
Mantegna’s powerful paintings of Sebastian 
depict him as shot through with arrows, bleed¬ 
ing, and looking heavenwards for redemption 
beyond the agony of the material world. 
But neither Orange nor Lyle have any such 
recourse. They can only turn to their guns and 
fire back. 

And herein lies the profoundest desire and 
deepest pleasure in these gunfire sequences: in 
the will to fight back, to gain mastery over one’s 
life even in circumstances so desperate and ago¬ 
nised. They give us a highly stylised spectacle in 
which are played out genuine dramas of mas¬ 
tery and loss. If these do reflect male pleasures 
and anxieties, this is because in a patriarchal 
world men have more to lose. The passivity and 
weakness associated with women are a direct 
reflection of the systematic way they have been 
denied access to that power. But there is noth¬ 
ing positive about passivity, no strength in 
lying back to wait for the next bullet. 

Society continually offers us examples of 
how we cannot do anything about our situa¬ 
tion: famine, disease, war, interest rates, 
inflation and job security. We seem to have less 
and less control over what happens to us, how¬ 
ever often we are told to take responsibility 
for it. It is because most of us know what it’s like 
to be under fire (if only metaphorically), and 
what the yearning to shoot back feels like, that 
it feels so damn good to watch gunfire in these 
films. The desire to shoot back is positive, 
and even subversive, at a time when our first 
instinct might be to keep our heads down and 
not make trouble. Marx argued that the fight 
against capitalism begins with “the weapon of 
criticism and the criticism of weapons”. That 
is, in critically and actively fighting back, even 
as the odds and guns are ranged against us. 
Pleasure in gunfire sequences simultaneously 
reflects our recognition of our vulnerability 
and our desire to fight back. As the screenwriter 
Charles Higson explained in his recent Obsession 
(S&S August), after his first youthful viewing 
of the end of The Wild Bunch, “I wanted to go 
out in a blaze of glory, I wanted a Gatling gun, 
I wanted to be pierced by a hundred bullets.” 



► THE GODFATHER 
In the early 70s. special 
make-up effects pioneer 
Dick Smith invented the 
mole*, a means of placing 
a squib under a mock layer 
of skin: it was first used here 
in 'The Godfather* (Smith 
later worked on the ending 
of ‘Taxi Driver'). The bullet 
bursting in skin is not only 
more realistic, but more 
visibly painful, more 
surgical. Sonny Corleone 
(James Caan) is ambushed 
by a Thompson-toting 
brigade of mobsters. 


Sonny stays alive for an 
unfeasibly long time - 
long enough to show the 
sustained brutality the 
bullets subject his body to. 
The extended spectacle of 
his death, culminating in 
a superfluous dose-range 
shooting and a kick in the 
head (cut from television 
versions), shows us the 
violent end of a man (it 
also sells the film). In life 
Sonny was explosive 
material, a testosterone- 
fuelled grenade. His death 
is equally overblown. 




< SCARfACE 
“Say hello to my little 
friend." Tony Montana 
(II Pacino) launches a rocket 
grenade at the South 
American hit squad. 

Spectacle overcomes 
realism. His M16 is fitted 
with a flash suppressor, but 
it acts like a flame-thrower. 
Gunfire must be visible. In 
Hawks' 1932 original. Paul 
Muni begs the cops not to 
shoot him. In De Palma's. 
Montana, powered by rage, 
coke, and bloody-minded 
refusal, repeatedly riddled by 
gunfire, screams for more. 
“I'm still standing, come on! 
Is this the best you can dor 
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▼ TERMINATOR 2: 
JUDGMENT OAY 
This gunfire sequence is one 
of the most spectacular: 
Arnie fires a big gun. and the 
environment explodes - 
cars, shrubs, the ground. 
Cops scatter for cover. Then 
a moment of comic disbelief 
as the Terminator's 
electronic scan notes 
“Human casualties: 0.0". A 
surgical strike. The Him was 
released in 1991. during the 
Gulf War. when the myth of 
the smart' techno weapon 
was m fashion: these 


weapons that achieved their 
objectives without killing 
people. However spectacular, 
this sequence resonates with 
such claims. The new 
paternal Terminator 
represents the US. narrowly 
protective of its interests 
and justifying the most 
elaborate violence as 
harmless. He uses a Vulcan 
mini-gun. designed for use on 
helicopter gunships - used 
by the US to police' the 
Somali capital Mogadishu in 
1991 “Human casualties 
(estimated): 4000.0“. 




A HARO BOILED 
By the mid-80s a long barrel 
and a big impact seemed 
passe, even sexist For the 
new gun' era. high capacity 
- staying power - was more 
important than size. In 1985 
the US army adopted the 
Beretta 92. a high capacity 
(16 rounds) semiautomatic 


▼ TAXI DRIVER 
Different bullets and guns 
have different impacts on the 
body. The rise of the gun as 
star, the damage as co-star, 
can be dated to Dirty Harry' in 
1971: “This is a.44 Magnum, 
the most powerful handgun 
in the world. And it could blow 
you head dean off ." Larger 
calibres and longer barrels 
became fashionable, their 


handgun, and Hollywood 
became awash with 
them: lethal Weapon'. 

Die Hard , the John Woo 
films. High capacity autos 
fire many bullets, quickly. 
Who needs a revolver, 
however awesome when 
you can spray and pray' 
with a Beretta 92 or 


disturbing association with 
machismo played up. In 
Peckinpah’s The Getaway' 
Rudy (Al Lettieri) carries an 
eight-inch Colt Python .357 
Magnum with a ventilated 
cooling rib on the barrel, 
which is regularly stroked by 
his girlfriend. In Taxi Driver' 
Travis buys a .44 Magnum 
because he’s been told of its 
power by a satanic fare. 


a dock 19? An automatic 
pistol offers the rapid 
movement of the slide, 
the spinning egress of 
cartridges. As Woo's films 
have demonstrated, with 
more bullets, and a faster 
firing-rate, the gunfire 
spectacle can be endlessly 
extended. 


played by Scorsese himself. 
The connection with sexual 
violence is made horribly 
explicit: “You ever see what 
a .44 Magnum pistol can do 
to a woman’s face? Fucking 
destroy it. Just blow it right 
apart. Ever see what it could 
do to a woman's pussy, 
now that you should see. 

You must think I'm pretty 
sick, right?" 


A THECETAWAY 
The pump-action shotgun 
holds a special place in 
gunfire sequences: noisy, 
messy and indiscriminate, 
with the added aural bonus of 
the re-cocking action every 
shot. Doc McCoy (Steve 
McQueen), a bank-robber on 


the run. is made' by a shop- 
owner who calls the cops. In 
response. McCoy walks next 
door to the gunshop: “I want 
a shotgun. 12-gauge. Pump... 
That's fine, wrap it up." But 
instead of blowing the cops 
away he blasts their car. 
Which updates the script- 


writing maxim that a gun 
seen in the first reel should 
be used in the last, except 
the eventual use of the 
weapon we’ve been teased 
with is only this. The car's 
chassis tears and buckles, 
gruesome inklings of its 
effect on the human body. 



A FULL METAL JACKET 
Sniper fire should be 
accurate and deadly: the film 
technique used here is. This 
sequence (several soldiers 
wounded by a Yietcong 
sniper) is shocking, but 


mainly because it tries so 
hard, using graphic and 
excessive simulation of 
bullet impact. The squib 
detonations are filmed in 
slow motion from a tow angle, 
giving a scientific precision: 


unpleasant without being 
engaging. The solemnity and 
the refusal to acknowledge 
the cinematic pleasure of 
carnage (however disturbing 
that recognition is) leaves 
the viewer cold. 
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Obsession 


Eternal yearning 


I saw Barry Lyndon at the time of its first 
release and despite seeing it only once until 
a few years ago, it resonated as strongly 
throughout my adolescence as any other 
film. For all of its intricately detailed 
artifice, the film struck right at the heart of 
my childhood and family experience in the 
most direct and emotional way. Films 
rejected on first release often prove the 
most interesting and timeless. Consider 
from this period Pat Garrett and Billy the Kid 
and Night Moves or. from a decade later. The 
King of Comedy or The Right Stuff, all films best 
described as equivocal and ambivalent. They 
belong to a mini-tradition of powerfully 
intelligent, mainstream pictures which 
became marginalised due to commercial 
failure or a temporary lack of comprehen¬ 
sion on the part of studio, critics or public. 
Other than that, the common ground 
between them is that each in some way 
involves its protagonists in a struggle with a 
culturally inscribed heroic ideal, and each is 
unable to resolve that relationship except 
through failure. Given the direction of our 
popular culture it’s a fair bet that’s the rea¬ 
son people stayed away from them. 

In opposition to the feel-good faction, I 
have always thought failure to be one of the 
most pleasureable dramatic spectacles. 
Barry Lyndon is a film that is misunderstood. 
The critical consensus seems to be that by 
this point, Kubrick was losing sight of the 
‘emotional’ and ‘human’ elements in his 
dramas in his insistence on period accuracy 
and/or technical and compositional perfec¬ 
tion. (A typical review of Barry Lyndon by 
Chris Petit in Time Out read: “A triumph of 
technique over any human content... singu¬ 
lar lack of drama, perspective or insight.") 
This label has stuck. Whichever way you 
look at it, Kubrick is a ‘control freak,’ and 
his films are either brilliant studies of 
‘dehumanisation’ or the products of a colos¬ 
sal. self-defeating perfectionism. 

None of his films suffer more from this 
generalisation than Barry Lyndon. Like other 
late Kubricks it carries the much-celebrated 
aura of indulgence, in this case reinforced 
by its extra-long running time, immaculate 
art direction, new lenses specially designed 
for authentic candlelight, and so on. Unlike 
the others, though, it has never been rescued 
by achieving wide cult status: nor is it avail¬ 
able on PAL video or laserdisc in this coun¬ 
try. It is regarded even by many diehard 
Kubrick fans as his one Major Artistic Folly. 
Questions most often asked include: why all 
those slow zooms? Why the continual cross 
cutting from reaction shot to reaction shot 
when nothing is going on? And what the 
hell is Ryan O’Neal doing in there? 

However, on Channel 4 recently, Martin 
Scorsese used Barry Lyndon to illustrate 
Kubrick’s career in his A Personal Journey 
through American Movies. The film is a master¬ 
piece, argued Scorsese, in which Kubrick’s 
technique is to slow down the action to the 
point where it becomes a sort of trance: 
partly to suggest the pace of life in the 
period, and partly to suggest a kind of ballet 
or ritual of movement in which characters, 
film and audience are all trapped. The cam¬ 
era’s poise is deceptive and belies deeper 


Director Benjamin 
Ross, whose 
debut feature is 
'The Young Poisoner’s 
Handbook, celebrates 
the drama of failure 
in Stanley Kubrick’s 
‘Barry Lyndon’ 


processes, all the more powerful for being 
so artfully constrained. "One of the most 
emotional films I’ve seen," confessed Scorsese. 

Barry Lyndon is the antithesis of what 
mainstream film-making has become. As is 
often noted, Kubrick’s main concern in the 
story is the very opposite of keeping people 
in suspense. This goes against the formulaic 
logic of most film narratives but in 
Kubrick's hands it is a key to greater 
dramatic intensity. Redmond Barry's jour¬ 
ney - up through the ranks of English soci¬ 
ety and back down again minus a leg and 
everything he has ever loved - has the 
simple predictability of a cautionary tale. 
It could be understood by a 12-year-old. 
Kubrick’s narrative structures are so formal, 
simple and symmetrical that the very 
notion of dramatic suspense evaporates 
and one is left with something close to a 
cinema of pure feeling. 

One of the key qualities of Kubrick’s films 
is not their innocence but their striving for 
innocence: an important distinction, cover¬ 
ing the distance between the cynical, disin¬ 
genuous “innocence" of Forrest Gump and 
the properly moral irony of Full Metal Jacket. 
In an interview somewhere Kubrick argued 
that film has not progressed at a formal 
level since the first pioneers discovered its 
basic syntax of composition, montage and 
mise en scene. Kubrick himself might be one 
of the exceptions, and seems to me to have 
been chipping away at film on a formal level 
for years. From 2001 onwards his narratives 
have been the most experimental within 
the mainstream. They have somehow con¬ 
trived to become both more visceral and 
more abstract - inviting and repelling inter¬ 
pretation in equal measure. They are enig¬ 
mas which contain rather than yield up 
their complexity, demanding to be felt and 
experienced before they are analysed. 

Kubrick likes to invert the half-baked sen¬ 
timentalities of conventional film narra¬ 
tives so that something more substantial 


can emerge. And this ‘something’ turns out 
to be moments, images, or whole narratives 
of stunning emotional primacy, so self-con¬ 
tained as to be perfectly mysterious and 
dreamlike. Practically the whole of The Shin¬ 
ing is like this, a spin on the horror movie in 
which every scene and detail takes us into 
realms of symbol and nightmare: the maze, 
the hotel, the names Jack and Wendy, the 
red-painted lavatory in which Jack starts to 
project his repressed fantasies of wife-beat¬ 
ing, racism and child-murder. Kubrick’s rep¬ 
utation is for indulgence: I disagree. His 
films are bewilderingly exact, but only so 
that they can convey the authority of 
dreams. In fact it’s amazing just how far he 
is able to take us into unfamiliar or unwel¬ 
come terrain and still keep hold of our 
understanding. 

Barry Lyndon is an equivalent achievement 
but it is also crucially different from the 
other late Kubricks: a different dreamscape 
and closer in tone to the elegy of 2001 than 
the apocalyptic nightmare of the other 
films. But it’s different again from that 
film’s ballet mecanique. Its dominant tone is 
one of yearning - of promise unfulfilled. 
The image which lingered in my mind for 
years was of a face slowly and forlornly turn¬ 
ing towards its object of desire: Redmond 
looking up at his beloved Nora at the begin¬ 
ning of the film when he ‘can’t find’ the 
handkerchief. Or the face of the young Ger¬ 
man girl as she asks Redmond: “Are you 
sometimes lonely?” Or Redmond’s first ten¬ 
tative kiss with Lady Lyndon (which Scorsese 
chose in his documentary). Or Redmond’s 
face as he weeps over his dying son. Or 
Marisa Berenson in practically any of her 
artfully staged moments. In keeping with 
Kubrick’s very plastic, self-contained art, the 
pose is the emotion, captured again and 
again in an eternal round of unfulfilled 
desire and loss. 

‘The Young Poisoner's Handbook ’ is on 
current release 



The pose is the emotion: Stanley Kubrick’s powerful and poised Barry Lyndon’ 
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With the cold war now over, the 
US President’s popularity is 
flagging so his National Security Advi¬ 
sor Stu Smiley, the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
and General Dick Panzer suggest a lit¬ 
tle skirmish abroad to deflect atten¬ 
tion. They decide to pick on Canada 
and put into motion a subtle anti-Cana¬ 
dian campaign. 

Meanwhile in Niagara, on the 
US/Canadian border. Bud Boomer, the 
Sheriff of Niagara Falls, and his 
deputies. Honey and Roy Boy. are hav¬ 
ing a hard time. Their former place of 
employment, ammunition manufac¬ 
turer Hacker Dynamics, has closed 
down and recession grips the town. 
When R.J. Hacker hears of the anti- 
Canada campaign, he meets up with 
Smiley to suggest that they need arms 
as well as words. A CIA man mas¬ 
querading as a Canadian attempts to 
blow up the ammunitions plant, but is 
caught by Boomer and his company. 
Later Boomer. Honey and Boy decide to 
mount a raid on Canada, planning to 
dump a pile of litter there. Almost 
apprehended by a Mountie, they flee 
back to the US. but leave Honey behind. 
It is presumed that she has been taken 
hostage by the Mounties, though in 
fact she has escaped. 

Boomer and Boy return to Canada 
where they infiltrate a power plant and 
close it down. The Canadian Prime Min¬ 
ister contacts the US President to 
protest the action. The President 
decides that Boomer is a liability and 
sends the Omega Force to track him 
down. Meanwhile, Boomer goes to 
Toronto in pursuit of Honey, while 
Hacker, backed by Smiley, programmes 
a missile launch aimed at Canada. 
Arriving in Toronto, Honey makes her 
way to the tower followed by Boomer 
and the Omega Force. Hacker has 
installed an explosives device in the 
tower, but Honey manages to prevent it 


from going off. With the crisis over, she 
and Boomer return to the US. 


Michael Moore made his name 
with his politically acerbic and 
punchy documentary Roger and Me. A 
rare example of a succesful non- 
fictional theatrical release it chronicled 
the demise of his home town of Flint. 
Michigan after General Motors closed 
down their plant there. Now in his first 
fictional feature film, he turns his 
attention to America’s imperialist 
appetite. According to the press notes, 
he conceived the idea for Canadian 
Bacon after the United States’ Operation 
Desert Storm invasion of Iraq. The con¬ 
cept for this post-Cold-War satire has a 
levity to it: America has to kick some 
one’s ass so why not pick on Canada. 

It is the anti-Canada jokes that give 
the film its zing - as if the whole point 
is to play on the famous Canadian infe 
riority complex. After all, as one char¬ 
acter puts it, what have the Canadians 
given us but metric systems and Neil 
Young? They walk among us unde 
tected - look at William Shatner, 
Michael J. Fox. Michael Myers," says 
another propagandist (the ultimate 
joke being that star John Candy was a 
Canadian). Meanwhile the drinking of 
Molson beer and the playing of ice 
hockey are banned as un-American 
activities. It starts out as a delightfully 
ludicrous idea, although some of the 
references might not translate well out¬ 
side North America. Dan Ackroyd 
(another Canadian) plays a highway 
patrolman who flags Boomer down 
only to point out that the graffiti on his 
van should be in both French as well as 
English. One has to know that Canada 
is famous for its cleanliness to get some 
of the jokes - Toronto is described as 
being like the notoriously dull New 
York State capital Albany, “only 
cleaner”. 

Soon, however, the comedy begins to 
wear pretty thin. The presence, in 
cameo roles, of Ackroyd. along with 
Jim Belushi and Steve Wright reminds 
one that Canadian Bacon is really no 
more than an over-extended sketch for 
Saturday Night Live - or even its Cana¬ 
dian counter-part SC7V, of which Candy 
was a founding member. Once the 
audience gets the point about the US 
Government’s - and arms manufactur¬ 
ers’ - need for an enemy, there is little 
else to focus on. Moore has proved he’s 
able to pace his documentary work, 
whether for Roger and Me or his alterna¬ 
tive news show Michael Moore's TV 
Nation, but there is nothing lean about 
Canadian Bacon. 

Lizzie Francke 



Maple leaf ragging: Candy. Perlman 
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Bo Biggart 
Sound Recordists 
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Sound Re-recordist 
Dominick Tavella 
Sound Effects Editors 
Susan Kurtz 
Patrick O’Sullivan 
Victor Iorillo 
Cindy Rabideau 
Dan Tripoli 
Loop Croup 
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Consultants 

Rod Birleson 
Robert Wilhelm 
Alan Hirvela 
Ben Hamper 
Creative: 

Chris Kelly 
Stunt Co-ordinator 
Branko Racki 
Animal Wrangler 
Brian Renfro 

Cast 
Alan Alda 

President of the 
United States 

John Candy 

Bud B. Boomer 

Rhea Perlman 

I>eputy Honey 

Kevin Poliak 

Stuart Smiley 
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Clockers 

USA 1995 


Director: Spike Lee 

Certificate 

Wardrobe Supervisors 

tbc 

Jane E. Myers 

Distributor 

Askie Won-Ling Jacob 

UIP 

Make-up 

Production Company 

Diane Hammond 

40 Acres And A Mule 

Hairstylist 

Production 

Larry M. Cherry 

Executive Producers 

Title Design 

Rosalie Swedlin 

Balsmeyer and Everett 

Monty Ross 

Music 

Producers 

Terence Blanchard 

Martin Scorsese 

music supervisor 

Spike Lee 

Alex Steyermark 

Jon Kilic 

Sengs /Music Extracts 

Co-producer 

"People in Search of a 

Richard Price 

Life" by Raymond 

Production Supervisor 

Jones, performed 

Caryn E. Campbell 

by Marc Dorsey; 

Production Co-ordinators 

"Survival of the 

Angela Quiles 

Fittest/Retum of the 

2nd Unit Albuquerque: 

Crooklyn Dodgers" 

John Meade 

by Chubb Roc. O.C, 

Production Manager 

Jeru The Damaja. D.J. 

Jon Kilic 

Premier, performed 

Location Managers 

by Crooklyn Dodgers 

Adam G. Williams 

*95; “Children of the 

2nd Unit Albuquerque: 

Ghetto" by Christopher 

Cindi Hobgood 

Amoo, Edward Amoo. 

location Co-ordinator 

perfomed by Philip 

Susan E. Brown 

Bailey. ‘Ilia Killa" 

Assistant Directors 

by Rasheed Brown. 

Michael Ellis 

performed by Strictly 

John Lyons 

Difficult; “Reality 

Gingi Rochelle 

Check" by Branford 

Casting 

Marsalis. Ricky Dacosta. 

Robi Reed Humes 

performed by Buckshot 

Associate: 

Lefonque; "Crazy", 

Aisha Coley 

“Bird of Freedom". 

Screenplay 

"Newborn Friend" 

Richard Price 

by and performed 

Spike Lee 

by Seal; “Silent Hero" 

Based on the book by 

by Des’ree. Prince 

Richard Price 

Sampson, performed 

Script Supervisor 

by Des’ree; “Bad Boy No 

Shari L Carpenter 

go a Jail" by Monk 

Director of Photography 

Higgins. Garth 

Malik Hassan Sayeed 

Williams, performed 

Camera Operators 

by Mega Banton; 

Gearey McLeod 

"Changes’ by Gordon 

George Pattison 

Chambers. Ike Lee III. 

Steadicam Operators 

performed by Marc 

Rick Raphael 

Dorsey; "Sex Soldier" 

John A. Corso 

by George Kahni. 

Special Visual Effects 

Mckael Henningham. 

Gangsta Video Game 

performed by Rebelz 

Producer: 

of Authority; "Blast of 

Balsmcyer and Everett 

the Iron" by and 

Supervising Designer: 

performed by Rebelz 

Randall Balsmeyer 

of Authority; 

Animation: 

“Posidrive" by John 

Daniel Leung 

Fiddy, performed 

Design and Illustration: 

by John Fiddy. Sammy 

Lisa Lee Lucas 

Burdson; "Love Me 

Additional Illustration: 

Still" by and performed 

Jennifer Bernstein 

by Chaka Khan. Bruce 

Modelling: 

Hornsby: "Outta Here’ 

Michael Arias 

by Lawrence Parker. 

Editor 

DJ Premier, performed 

Sam Pollard 

by KRS-One 

Associate Editor 

Sound Design 

Leander T. Sales 

Skip Lievsay 

Production Designer 

Dialogue Editors 

Andrew McAlpine 

Phil Stockton, kevin Lee 

Supervising Art Director 

Supervising Foley Editor 

Tom Warren 

Bruce Poss 

Art Director 

ADR Editor 

Ina Mayhew 

Marissa Littlefield 

Sot Decorator 

Foley Editor 

Debra Schutt 

Frank Kern 

Scenic Artists 

Steve Visscher 

Rand Angelicola 

Sound Recordist 
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Tod Maitland 

Gary Finkel 

ADR Mixer 

Robert Franca 

David Boulton 

Philip Kennedy 

Effects Recordist 

Jennifer Krause 

Ben Cheah 

joel Ossenfort 

Sound Re-recording Mixer 

Alyson Poselia 

Tom Fleischman 

Chinyere Ryan 

Sound Effects Editor 

Margaret Ryan 

Eugene Gearty 

Leslie Saulter 

Foley Artists 

Special Effects 

Marko Constanzo 

Supervisor /Coordinator 

Technical Consultant 

Steve KirshofT 

Lt. Donald Stephenson 

Costume Design 

Stunt Co-ordinator 

Ruth Carter 

Jeff Ward 


Cast 

GiunyYang 

Harvey Keitel 

Kiki 

Rocco Klein 

Michael Badaluce 

John Turturro 

Ricky Aiello 

Larry Mazilli 

Cops 

Delroy Undo 

Scott Anthony Robinson 

Rodney 

Earl 

Mekhi Phifer 

Richard Ziman 

Strike 

Moe 

Isaiah Washington 

David Batiste 

Victor 

T 

Keith David 

Mar qus Sample 

Andre the Giant 

Ivan 

Pee Wee Love 

Mar'rece Sample 

Tyrone 

Mark 

Regina Taylor 

Rou Brice 
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Dead Man Begging 

Tom Byrd 
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Errol Barnes 

Louie 

Sticky Fingaz 

Anthony Hocerino 
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Brain Konowal 

Fredro 
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Go 

Carlo Vogel 

LO.Hotasco 

Teens 

Horace 

Harvey Williams 

Lawrence R. Adtsa 

‘Pick Me Up’ Kid 

Stan 

Michael Cullen 

Hassan Johnson 

Tim Kelleher 

Skills 

SkipSudduth 

Frances Foster 

Narcs 

Gloria 

Larry MuHane 

Miclud Imperial! 

Larry the Narc 

JoJo 

Patrick Ferraro 

Lisa Arrindel Andersen 

LI. Williams 

Sharon 

Jeff Ward 

Paul Calderon 

Bike Cops 

Jesus at Hambones 

m _.a. r-1— 

nonoa rowier 

Brendan Kedy 

Bomb Girl 

Big Chief 

Hal Sherman 

Mike Starr 

Forensics Officer 

Thumper 

Marc Webster 

Graham Brown 

EMS Technician 

Mr. Herman Brown 

James Saxenmeyer 

Steve White 

Paul Dubois 

Darryl Adams 

Jordan Drown 

Spike Lee 

EMS Attendants 

Chucky 

Michael Mar chetta 

Shawn McLean 

Joanna Gardner 

Solo 

Corrections Officers 

Arthur Hascarella 

Mark Howard 

Bartucci 

Michael Shepherd 

Bill Walker 

Gerald King 

Harry Lennix 

Ronta Davis 

•ray Poor 

Baby Recruits 

Craig McNulty 

Lord Kay son 

Christopher Wynkoop 

Drraa Farmer 

Paul Schulze 

Ts Crewmembers 

Lt Donald Stephenson 

Wayne Muhammed 

Detectives 

Fruit of Islam Vendor 

John Fletcher 

Martin Jaffe 

A1 the Medic 

Street Vendor 

J.C. Mackenzie 

Freddie Velez 

Frank the Medic 
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David Evanson 

Smart Mike 

Guard 

Horman Matlock 

11.S2B feet 

Reverend Paul 

Isaac Fowler 

128 minutes 

Charles 

DTS stereo 

Leonard Thomas 

In colour 

Onion the Bar Patron 

Technicolor 

Maurice Sneed 

Prints by 

Davis the Bartender 

Calvin Hart 

Guard 

Deluxe 


In a drug-ridden Brooklyn hous¬ 
ing project. Strike is a 16-year-old- 
clocker (lowest level drug dealer). Trou¬ 
bled by ulcers so severe they cause him 
to spit blood, he is nevertheless the 
favourite of Rodney Little, the local 
crack kingpin. Rodney asks Strike to 
prove his loyalty by killing Darryl, a 
young pusher that Rodney claims has 
been cheating him. 

Strike heads for Ahab’s, a fast food 
joint where Darryl does his dealing. 
Trying to work up his nerve, he goes to 
the bar next door where he meets his 
older brother Victor, a model African- 
American citizen. Strike babbles some 
story about how Darryl deserves to die 
because he beat up a 14-year-old girl. 
When Victor says that he might know 
someone who could kill Darryl, Strike 


realises that his brother is drunk and 
splits. A short while later, someone 
pumps four bullets into Darryl. 

The next day, Victor turns himself in, 
claiming he killed Darryl in self- 
defence. Veteran homicide detective 
Rocco Klein thinks Victor is protecting 
Strike. Rocco begins pursuing Strike 
with a vengeance. For Strike. Rocco is 
one too many among the people - nar¬ 
cotics cops, his mother, local black cop 
Andre and bright, idolising 12-year-old 
Tyrone - who hassle him on a daily 
basis. Rocco arrests Rodney, suggesting 
that it’s Strike who ratted on him. 
Strike realises he’d better get out of 
town. While packing his gear, he 
realises his gun is missing. He gives Vic¬ 
tor’s wife the money for Victor’s bail 
but Strike’s mother refuses to make 
peace with him. 

Errol, a stone killer in the last stages 
of Aids dementia and Rudy’s right 
hand man. comes gunning for Strike. 
Tyrone sees him before Strike does, 
pulls out the gun he’s ‘borrowed’ from 
Strike and shoots Errol dead. At the 
police station. Andre begs Rocco to 
help Tyrone get off with a minimum 
sentence. He then beats up Strike for 
getting Tyrone involved. Strike barely 
makes it back to his car when he spots 
Rodney coming after him. He takes 
refuge in the police station where 
Rocco presses him to confess to mur¬ 
dering Darryl. Suddenly. Strike’s 
mother appears and tells Rocco that 
Victor came home that night acting 
crazy and that his story is true. Strike is 
set free but, finding his car has been 
trashed by Rodney, he leaves on a train 
heading west. 


Adapted from the Richard Price 
novel of the same name. Spike 
Lee’s Gockers is about black-on-black vio¬ 
lence. Lee shifts the focus from Price’s 
central character Rocco Klein (a mid¬ 
dle-aged white cop having an identity 
crisis) to Strike, the African-American 
teenage crack dealer who makes what 
he believes is a rational choice - to earn 
his living selling a product people want 
even though it kills them - and finds 
himself torn apart by the violence of 
the drug world and the unexpected 
revolt of his own conscience. The film 
shows that there are no positive 
choices for black men bom into the 
underclass. Attempting to live an 
upstanding life. Strike’s brother Victor 
is also driven crazy. 

Gockers opens with a title sequence 
that’s bravura even for Lee. The camera 
travels over a succession of grisly police 
photos of murder scenes - black male 
bodies torn apart by bullets. Behind a 
yellow police tape, crowds of black 
faces watch a nightly spectacle of 
bloodletting that’s both too immediate 
and too removed to be comprehensible. 
At once didactic and operatic, this 
opening positions us for the film that 
follows. What’s most startling about 
Gockers is its intimacy. Lee puts us 
inside the skin of a kid who seems 
morally reprehensible at the outset, 
making the agony of his experience 
inescapable. 

Lee’s choice of camera placement 


and movement has never been more 
brilliant. The camera’s erratic rhythms 
and circular patterns articulate the 
extreme confinement of Strike’s world 
and his panicky sense of being held in a 
vice. Similarly, the narrative, though 
dense with incident, seems to turn in 
on itself, covering the same ground 
over and over again. Everything in 
Strike's world - the repetitive riffs of 
rap music, the claustrophobic space of 
video games, his fetishised electric 
trains that circle a single track even as 
they testify to the existence of 
unknown and distant places - rein¬ 
forces the feeling of confinement. 

Given everything that comes before 
it. the final sequence - Strike’s face 
pressed against the train window as it 
crosses a desert landscape that must 
seem to him as vast and charged with 
possibility as outer space - is, for a 
moment, wildly liberating. But Lee 
undercuts this feeling with a cutaway 
to one of Strike’s crew, lying dead in a 
pool of blood on the concrete platform 
where we first saw Strike. Already the 
crowd is gathering around the corpse. 
Strike has escaped but he carries his 
past with him. Given what we know of 
American society today, why would we 
think there’s a place for him that’s dif¬ 
ferent from where he’s been? 

In terms of form, and content easily 
Lee’s riskiest and most accomplished 
film to date. Gockers is not without its 
flaws. In focusing so much on Strike. 
Lee makes the other characters one 
dimensional. Newcomer Mekhi Phifer 
makes an amazing Strike, so much like 
an ordinary kid it’s hard to remember 
that he’s acting. Yet such extraordinary 
actors as Isaiah Washington. Delroy 
Undo, Harvey Keitel and John Turturro 
are strait-jacketed by the script and 
direction. 

Lee encourages cinematographer 
Malik Sayeed to extend the experi¬ 
ments with the cutting together of var¬ 
ious types of film stock begun by 
Arthur Jaffa in Lee’s Crooklyn. Some 
times this method yields expressive 
results, as in the flashback sequences 
which have the texture of over-satu¬ 
rated 16mm Kodachrome. Just as often, 
the effect is purely decorative, as in the 
bumt-up look of the police interroga¬ 
tion scenes which seem borrowed from 
Oliver Stone’s J.F.K. 

The director’s most serious mistake, 
however, is to toy with a whodunnit 
structure until the climactic and hope¬ 
lessly stagy interrogation of Strike by 
Rocco reveals the truth about Darryl’s 
death. Viewers who have read the novel 
will know that Strike is not a murderer 
(Price puts that issue to rest early on in 
his narrative) but newcomers will be 
led down paths that are irrelevant, if 
not downright destructive, to the sense 
of subjectivity that Lee wants to convey. 

With the mystery out of the way, the 
film seems infinitely more powerful on 
the second viewing, and even more so 
on the third. Desolate, hallucinatory 
and fearlessly heartfelt it is the ’hood 
movie to end all ’hood movies. In its 
violence, there is neither glamour, nor 
pleasure, nor release. 

JUnyTaubin 
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Clueless 

USA 1995 

Director: Amy Heckerfing 


Certificate 

12 

Distributor 

U1P 

Production Company 

Paramount Pictures 

Producers 

Scott Rudin 
Robert Lawrence 

Co-producers 

Barry Berg 
Adam Schroeder 

Associate Producer 

Twink Caplan 

Production Co-ordinator 

Yoli Poropat 

Unit Production Manager 

Barry Berg 

Location Manager 

Jeffrey T. Spellman 

Assistant Directors 

Richard Graves 
Daniel Silverberg 
Diana Williams 

Casting 

Marcia S. Ross 

Screenplay 

Amy Heckerling 

Script Supervisor 
Esther Vivante 

Director of Photography 

Bill Pope 

Camera Operator 

Lawrence Karman 

Steadicam Operator 

Jim Muro 

Editor 

Debra Chiate 

Production Designer 

Steven Jordan 

Art Director 
William Hiney 
Set Decorator 
Amy Wells 
Set Dressers 
James LaBarge 
Wendy Murray 
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Mark Kusy 
Production Illustrator 
Petko Kadiev 
Cestume Design 
Mona May 
Cestume Supervisor 
Chic Gennarelli 
Make up Supervisor 
Alan ‘Doc’ Friedman 
Hairstylist 
Nina Paskowitz 
Titles 

Robert Dawson 

Opticals 

Pacific Title 

Music 

Daivd Kitay 
Music Conductor/ 
Orchestrations 

Reginald Powell 
Music Supervisor 

Karyn Rachtman 
Music Editor 

Danny Garde 
Music Co ordinator 

Billy Gottlieb 
Songs/Music Extracts 

“Kids in America" 
by Ricky Wilde. Marty 
Wilde, performed by 
The Muffs: "Fashion" 
by and performed by 
David Bowie: "Just A 
Girl" by Gwen Stefani. 
Tom Dumont, 
performed by No 
Doubt: "Shoop" by 
Cheryl James. Sandra 
Denton. Mark Sparks. 
Otwane Roberts, 
performed by Salt-N- 
Pepa contains sample 
from "I’m Blue" by Ike 
Turner, performed 
by Sweet Inspirations; 
"Fake Plastic Trees 
(Acoustic Version)". 
"My Iron Lung" by 
Thomas Yorke. Edward 
O’Brien, performed by 


Radiohead; "Shake 
Some Action' by Cyril 
Jordan. Christopher 
Wilson, performed 
by Cracker; "Change" 
by Ian Broudie. pen 
formed by Lightning 
Seeds: “Girls Just Want 
To Have Fun’ by Robert 
Hazard; "Supermodel" 
by David Baerwald, 
David Kitay. Brian 
Macleod. Kristen 
Vigard. performed by 
Jill Sobule; "Buns of 
Steel 3" by Fit Video; 
‘Mentos Jingle Fresh 
Goes Better" by John 
Groves; "Alright" by 
and performed by 
Supergrass; This Time" 
by Novacain & World, 
performed by Pfunkl 
Assfalt; "Rollin' With 
My Homies" by A. Ivey 
Jnr. Ralph Sail, 
performed by Coolio; 
"Give It All You Got" 
by Domino. Ralph Sail, 
performed by Domino; 
"Away" by Dolores 
O'Riordan. performed 
by The Cranberries; 
"Closer To Heaven’ 
by Wenty Morris, 
performed by The 
Chocolate Hippies: 

"The Ghost In You" by 
Richard Butler. Tim 
Butler, performed by 
Counting Crows; "My 
Forgotten Favorite" 
by and performed by 
Velocity Girl; ‘All The 
Young Dudes" by David 
Bowie, performed by 
World Party; "Summer 
of ’42" by Michel 
Legrand; “Ain’t Nuttin’ 
Wrong" by Deidra 
‘Spin’ Roper. Herby 
Azor. performed by 
Spin; "Gigi" by Alan Jay 
Lemer. Frederick 
Loewe; "Miss Brown To 
You" by Ralph Rainger. 
Leo Robin. Richard 
Whiting, performed 
by Billie Holiday; 
"Someday I Suppose’ 
by Dennis Brocken- 
borough. Tim Burton. 
Joe Gittleman. Kevin 
Lenear. Joseph Sirois. 
Nate Albert. Dicky 
Barrett. "Where’d You 
Go?" by Nate Albert. 
Dicky Barrett, per¬ 
formed by The Mighty 
Mighty Bosstones; 

"Here (Squirmel Mix)’ 
by Jill Cunniff. 

Gabrielie Glaser, 
performed by Luscious 
Jackson; "I Believe I'm 
You" by David Baer 
wald. Kevin Gilbert. 
Sinatra Wilson, per 
formed by Gail Orange: 
“Oysters & Snails (From 
Spartacus)’ by Alex 
North; “All By Myseir 
by Eric Carmen. Sergei 
Rachmaninoff, 
performed by Jewel; 
‘Mullet Head" by and 
performed by Beastie 
Boys; Tenderness" 
by Roger Charlery. 
David Wakeling. 
Michael Billingham. 
performed by General 
Public: “Need You 
Around" by Josh 
Caterer, performed by 
Smoking Popes; "Also 
Sprach Zarathustra" by 
Richard Strauss 
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Paul Massey 
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Chris David 
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Josh Lozoff 

Sound Effects Editors 

Logan 

Bruce Tannis 

Carl Gottlieb 

Peter Bcrgrcn 

Priest 

Andrew Ellerd 

Joseph B.Reitman 
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Alyson Dee Moore 

Anthony Beninati 

Patricia Nedd 
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Stunt Co ordinator 

Micki Duran 

Patrick Romano 

Inf Russell 
Jermaine Montell 

Cast 

BaoieHa Eckert 

Alicia Silverstone 

Cher 

Dancers 

Stacey Dash 

8.766 feet 

Dionne 

Brittany Murphy 

97 minutes 

Tai 

Dolby stereo 

Paid Rudd 

In colour 

Josh 

Deluxe 


• Cher Hamilton is a smart, moth¬ 
erless 15-year-old from Beverly 
Hills who looks after her wealthy 
lawyer father Mel. Josh, the serious, 
politically-minded son of one of Mel’s 
ex-wives, turns up and raises Cher’s 
hackles. When some of her term grades 
are too low. she sweet-talks all her 
teachers into raising them except for 
Mr Hall, the debating teacher, so she 
concocts a plan to make him fall in love 
with another teacher. As a result, every¬ 
one gets higher grades and Cher is the 
most popular girl in the school. 

Her next project is to transform Tai, a 
“clueless" — uncool, new girl — into a 
fashionable Beverly Hills acolyte. Cher 
attempts to match her up with Elton, 
the most desirable boy in school, but to 
Cher’s surprise, Elton proclaims his 
passion for her rather than Tai. When 
she rebuffs him. he throws her out of 
his car leaving her to be mugged. She 
calls Josh who comes to pick her up. 

Another new arrival at school. Christ¬ 
ian. seems to be the man of Cher’s 
dreams, but turns out to be gay. Tai is 
fast taking Cher’s place as the most 
popular girl in school. Cher becomes 
despondent about this and her own 
lack of perception about men. She 
argues with Tai, who has fallen for 
Josh, and realises that she is in love 
with Josh herself. To win him she sets 
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Shop spoiled: Alicia Silverstone 


about bettering herself by helping her 
father and volunteering for charity 
work. When she makes a bad mistake 
in her father’s work, she thinks her 
incompetence has lost her Josh but he 
declares his love for her instead. At the 
wedding of the two teachers, she 
catches the bride’s bouquet. 

“Clueless”, meaning uncool, lost, 
or out of touch with what is hap¬ 
pening. is part of the very particular 
lingo of Beverly Hills teenagers. The 
exclusivity of its meaning highlights 
how Beverly Hills makes an apt setting 
for a contemporary version of Jane 
Austen’s Emma, and how a rich, 
superficial teenager makes a remark¬ 
ably apposite heroine. Both early nine¬ 
teenth-century Surrey and upper-class 
Los Angeles are small societies with 
pretensions to greatness, teeming with 
strict mores and ludicrous social 
niceties. The film contains a plethora of 
humorous details which echo the lady 
novelist’s refined but stringent satire, 
such as Cher’s nonchalant comment 
that her mother died during a routine 
liposuction procedure. 

The handsome, clever, and rich hero¬ 
ine of Jane Austen’s novel is trans¬ 
formed into a pretty, knowing, rich 15- 
year-old, who makes up for what she 
lacks in academic intelligence with 
impressive powers of persuasion and 
her unerring sense of her own right¬ 
ness. Cher is completely tuned into her 
specific culture. It is one with its own 
language, fashions, cars and television 
programmes, one obsessed with shop¬ 
ping. If Cher has a bad day, she shops. If 
she needs to think up a plot, she shops. 
Even during her most philosophical 
and miserable monologue about her 
life, she breaks off to wonder about a 
dress she spots in a shop window. 
Cher’s world is unashamedly narrow. 
Asked to debate on whether or not to 
allow Haitian immigrants sanctuary in 
the United States, she talks about her 
father’s birthday party. She has no 
interest in current affairs and thinks 
Bosnia is in the Middle East. However, 
although she only knows Hamlet 
through the Mel Gibson film, she can 
outquote Josh’s pseudo-intellectual 
girlfriend. 

Her strong sense of morality is purely 
pragmatic. She disapproves of dope 
smoking except at parties because it 


makes you dress badly and hang 
around with losers. Though she may be 
“hymenally challenged", or a virgin, it 
is only because she is saving herself for 
the right man. Yet while she is dismis¬ 
sive of most people in her school she is 
no snob, and is horrified by Elton’s 
assertion that his father’s standing 
makes him too good for Tai. 

This version of 90s Californian mate¬ 
rialism has a tang of a conservatism 
that is both intriguing and repellent. 
Intriguing because quaintly credible as 
it is, it is far from the teenage portraits 
usually presented to us on screen, and 
repellent because this lifestyle cele¬ 
brates emptiness. This apes perfectly 
the portrait of young women spending 
their time doing nothing in the origi¬ 
nal novel. Cher’s friend Dionne quips 
accurately that make-overs give Cher “a 
sense of control in a world of chaos". 

Perhaps in the spirit of feminism, 
Cher is treated with a little more ten¬ 
derness than her predecessor. Emma, 
while the equivalent to Mr Knightley, 
Josh, is less wholly perfect than the 
novel’s hero. She is shocked (not 
satisfied as Emma was after the novel’s 
equivalent incident) when silly Tai, try¬ 
ing to impress her new friends, pub¬ 
licly rebuffs her former friend Travis, 
the dopey but sweet skateboarder. 
Meanwhile, Josh, the Nietzsche-reading 
existentialist “nerd”, is clever enough 
to see through Cher but is also naive 
enough to get excited about the 
prospect of Markie Mark opening some 
environmental event. 

Aside from the nod to feminism, the 
novel is updated in two other ways. 
Cher has a best friend, the equally well 
turned out, equally pretty and rich 
Dionne (also named after a popstar 
who now appears on infomercials, as 
Cher blithely puts it) who happens to 
be black. Black people here are not con¬ 
signed to South Central LA; and Cher’s 
status is not a white prerogative. Frank 
Churchill, the man on whom Emma 
decides to bestow her own lofty atten¬ 
tions in Austen’s book, here becomes 
Christian, a James Dean/Luke Perry- 
type, who turns out to be gay. 

As a satirical moral tale, showing 
how the society in which a self-satisfied 
young woman establishes herself can 
rebound on her and teach her a few 
lessons. Clueless unfolds deftly. It is 
always difficult to infuse real emotion 
into satire without making it grossly 
sentimental, and this opts instead for 
chirpily affectionate moments. No one 
can really be expected to believe that 
Cher is going to change her ways 
because she loves Josh. The point is that 
she has learnt that she is not quite who 
she thought she was. 

This is essentially a one-joke movie, 
but it is an enjoyably witty one. packed 
with vignettes of middle-class teenage 
lifestyles without resorting too much 
to video-style musical interludes. It 
may not have the laidback feel of Dazed 
and Confused or the sharpness of 
Heathers but it has its own perkily 
scripted realism and enough unmoral- 
istic affection to keep us clued in to the 
follies of its heroine. 

Amanda Lipman 
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• Hirata. a young Japanese busi¬ 
nessman working for a Tokyo fish 
selling company, is asked by his grand¬ 
father to visit Iceland. His parents died 
there seven years before in a freak acci¬ 
dent. and the grandfather wants him 
to administer last rites so their souls 
can rest in peace. Hirata is unwilling to 
comply. He already has a holiday 
booked in Hawaii, and thinks the 
whole business of rites is superstition. 
However, one night, while practising 
his golf putting on his apartment floor, 
he accidentally switches on an old 
video his parents sent him before they 
died. He sees this is an omen. After get¬ 
ting permission from his boss, he 
agrees to head to the frozen north. Ice 
land is in the grip of winter when 
Hirata arrives. After various misadven¬ 
tures in tour buses and taxis, he 
reaches Reykjavik. His destination is 
the other side of the country. He buys a 
rickety old car from a stranger and dri¬ 
ves off down the snowy roads. 

The car breaks down frequently. He 
picks up Laura, an eccentric photogra¬ 
pher obsessed with funerals. After he 
has dropped her off. he gives a lift to 
Jack and Jill, argumentative American 
tourists lost in the wilderness. Jack 
turns out to be a petty crook, pulls a 
gun on him. and hijacks the car. Hirata 
is forced to go on on foot. He reaches an 
inn run by an Icelandic country and 
western fan. That night, there’s a big 
cowboy party. Hirata. depressed to 
learn the place where his parents died 
is inaccessible by road till spring, 
drinks heavily. He’s befriended by an 
old man, who believes it may be possi¬ 
ble to get there on horseback. 

The next morning, Hirata and the old 
man ride off in search of the sacred 
site. When they come within reach of 
it, the old man tells Hirata to go on 
ahead and to perform his ceremony. 
Hirata does so. At last his parents will 
be able to rest in peace. 


• The idea of the savvy, metropoli¬ 
tan stranger arriving in what he 
or she first thinks is a provincial back¬ 
water is a cliche of much film and tele 
vision drama: it’s the conceit behind 
several movies from I Know Where I’m 
Going to Local Hero, it propels countless 
westerns, and also underscores such 
cult series as Northern Exposure. 

In Cold Fever, however, the backwater 


in question is an entire country - Ice 
land. “I learned that sometimes a jour¬ 
ney can take you to a place that’s not 
on any map," the film’s Japanese hero, 
Hirata. murmurs at the end of his trip 
across the frozen limits. But this is not 
just the usual exercise in self-discovery. 
In terms of world cinema, Iceland is 
uncharted territory. On one level, the 
movie is a plea by its makers for a little 
overdue attention. 

The script, co-written by director 
Fridrik Thor Fridriksson and producer 
Jim Stark, lays on national stereotypes 
with a heavy hand. Tokyo is depicted as 
a seething, overcrowded city, full of 
golf-playing, gadget-wielding, karaoke¬ 
singing businessmen. Iceland is drawn 
in equally broad strokes as a beautiful 
white wilderness, peopled by hard- 
drinking, kind-hearted and knowledge 
able eccentrics. Tour guides and taxi 
drivers assail Hirata with statistics - it’s 
a country of 260,000 people; has more 
writers proportionally than anywhere 
else, and boasts the most beautiful 
women. “Two out of the last five Miss 
Worlds.” the taxi driver declares with 
finality when Hirata looks a little 
quizzical at his claims. 

Narratively, the film is almost as 
empty as the landscapes Hirata crosses. 
In the course of his trip, he is waylaid 
by a mad American photographer who 
likes photographing strangers’ funer¬ 
als, and he unwisely gives a lift to two 
obnoxious American tourists who end 
up stealing his car. Played in low-key by 
Masatoshi Nagase (the Japanese Elvis 
fan from Jim Jarmusch’s Mystery Train) 
he’s one of those impassive heroes, 
whose faces betray barely a glimmer 
of emotion, whatever situation they’re 
confronted with. As he encounters Ice¬ 
landic hippies, farm folk and country 
and western fans, and deals with vari¬ 
ous travel crises, the comedy is height¬ 
ened by his failure to react with 
anything other than equanimity. 
Tramping through the snow with his 
suitcase in hand, he rekindles memo¬ 
ries of Peter Sellers as Chance the gar¬ 
dener in Being There. There are occa¬ 
sional hints the weather will stop him 
reaching his destination, but, on the 
whole, nothing much happens. Noth¬ 
ing much is meant to happen. This is a 
spiritual journey. “Just stupid people 
only believe in things they can see and 
touch,” Hirata is told by the old man 
who helps him reach his parents’ rest¬ 
ing place. Instead of drama, we’re 
offered stunning scenery. There is 
something undeniably soothing about 
all that snow, ice and blue sky, and 
it’s almost an intrusion when brash 
characters like Jack and Jill, the Ameri¬ 
can tourists, blunder onto the scene 
with their conventional, worldly preoc¬ 
cupations. 

Fridriksson strikes a leisurely, be¬ 
guiling tempo. Despite occasionally 
creaky dialogue and the lingering sus¬ 
picion that the director is a secret 
agent for the Icelandic Tourist Board, 
Cold Fever proves to be a therapeutic 
experience - a warm, quiet comedy 
which manages to steer clear of win¬ 
someness. 

Geoffrey Macnab 
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Andy's Date 



In a restaurant, Andy, a fortyish 
sportswriter. tells Liz, his fiancee, 
the story of his friends Mickey and 
Ellen, how they met in Paris and fell in 
love. As various guests arrive, each one 
picks up the story... 

When his father dies. Mickey Gor¬ 
don, a top referee in the National Bas¬ 
ketball Association, is obliged to fly 
with the body to France, so that the old 
man can be buried alongside his Sec¬ 
ond World War regiment. The airline 
loses the coffin, and a long trail of Gal¬ 
lic superciliousness leads to the office 
of Ellen Andrews, an expatriate Ameri¬ 
can airline executive who locates the 
body. The funeral occurs in a small vil¬ 
lage, with Mickey the sole mourner... 
until Ellen shows up. The two spend an 
idyllic week in Paris. Still, Mickey has 
his career to think of. and decides he 
must forget Paris. On the basketball 
court, however, he can’t get Ellen out 
of his mind, and he flies back to France 
to propose. She confesses that she is 
already married - though separated - 
and confused. Mickey returns home 
but one night on the road, Ellen unex¬ 
pectedly appears, having given up her 
husband and her job for him. 

Mickey and Ellen get married but 
Ellen soon finds LA life nerve-wracking, 
abhors her inferior job at Burbank air¬ 
port and resents all the time Mickey 
spends away. She convinces him to take 
up a new career selling cars, and they 
move to a nice suburban house in the 
Valley. Ellen gets a promotion, and the 
two achieve an uneasy peace until her 
senile father moves in with them. Feel¬ 
ing stifled and dissatisfied. Mickey 
returns to refereeing. In desperation, 
they go to a series of marriage counsel¬ 
lors. Finally, Ellen packs her father 
back to Witchitaw. Mickey and Ellen 
want a baby, but she has difficulty con¬ 
ceiving; it appears that nothing can be 
done. Ellen announces that she is leav¬ 
ing Mickey to accept a job back in Paris. 

Now, some four months later, the 
assembled dinner guests are awaiting 
Mickey, who is late. Another patron 
interrupts the group to relate how, just 
moments ago. Mickey and Ellen were 
reunited on the basketball court to the 
jubilation of the crowd. The ecstatic 
couple arrives at the restaurant. 

Some years ago, Billy Crystal 
made a perfectly acceptable 
romantic comedian in When Harry Met 
Sally. But there, he was obliged to 
knuckle down to a smart script (by 
Nora Ephron) and a director (Rob 
Reiner) who knew how to use his 
weaselly abrasiveness and harmonise it 
with Meg Ryan’s soft dippiness. Almost 
any good romantic comedy involves 
some such chemical reaction where 
two incompatibles foment violently 
before settling down to a poised and 
witty equilibrium. Forget Paris is a 
dreadful romantic comedy, and not 
because it doesn’t play by the rules. 

You can see that Mickey and Ellen are 
meant to be a pair of mixed nuts. 
Mickey is your standard all-American 
squirt, wily, hard-driving, untutored 
and beneath it all a quivering pile of 
goo; Ellen is the cool cosmopolitanite 


who knows about culture (although 
this amounts to a quick sighting of the 
Mona Lisa and a taste for Andrew Lloyd 
Webber) but longs for a belly-laugh. 
The ostensible trouble with these two is 
that neither will forget Paris - that is, 
climb down from their dream and face 
the compromises and mutual adjust¬ 
ments that an ordinary life together 
entails. The real trouble turns out to be 
the sustaining myth of all romantic 
comedy: men and women belong to 
alien species, and if that’s terrible, 
aren’t we lucky just the same? 

But though the movie endorses the 
letter of the genre, it violates its democ¬ 
ratic spirit. Maybe one can’t really 
expect the beautifully attuned sparring 
of a Tracy and Hepburn; still, it’s dis¬ 
maying to watch Crystal, who directed 
and wrote the script (with Lowell Ganz 
and Babaloo Mandel), indulge in a dis¬ 
play of shameless, unilateral mugging 
at the expense of his co-star. Debra 
Winger is tossed one gag where she 
must charge about with a live pigeon 
stuck to her head; and a few times, she 
gets to use that splendid horsey laugh. 
Otherwise, the whole show is Crystal’s, 
and he sinks it with a persona so obnox¬ 
iously manic the subsidiary characters 
keep having to remind you what a 
charmer Mickey is reputed to be. The 
lack of teamwork has a not unexpected 
result: one doesn’t much care whether 
the screwball duo irons things out, 
since there’s not the slightest hint of 
chemistry between them. 

Officially, the movie keeps its moral 
books on the up and up: it says that 
both parties are right, and both wrong. 
However, the emotional stress is made 
to fall squarely on Mickey during their 
numerous separations - so Ellen actu¬ 
ally comes off as a bit of an inscrutable 
bitch who refuses this starved little sad 
sack the affection he continuously 
craves. Crystal hogs the pathos as 
greedily as he does the punchlines. One 
notices, for instance, how much gloppy 


sentiment gets squeezed out of 
Mickey’s relationship with his dead 
father, whereas Ellen’s senile one is 
used merely as the butt of his comic 
frustration (in this two-bit role, 
William Hickey still manages the most 
polished playing in the picture). 

There’s no denying that Mickey and 
Ellen’s problems (conflicting schedules, 
independence versus security, and so 
forth) are recognisable. But they are 
also the hoariest of contemporary cou¬ 
ple cliches, and require astute writing 
and acting to put them over. The tinny, 
perfunctory squabbles here carry little 
conviction, and the film-makers seem 
to know it for someone has elected to 
drown out everything with a wall-to- 
wall score (bastardised jazz, perky 
Parisian music and romantic standards 
made to sound incredibly tacky in con¬ 
text) that tries to cattle-prod the viewer 
into feeling something. 

Winger is not the only wasted talent 
in the movie: there is also the likably 
hardboiled Cathy Moriarty and the 
terrific Julie Kavner (cracking the same 
dumb Weight Watchers jokes she did 
on Rhoda 20 years ago). They and the 
other minor players narrate the story 
in relays, but why bother with this 
device if you don’t intend to throw con¬ 
trasting lights on the protagonists 
(most obviously, along gender lines)? 
However, Rashomon this isn’t, and Crys¬ 
tal seems afraid to go over his audi¬ 
ence’s head. From the evidence, that 
audience would appear to comprise 
those likely to be slain by the assorted 
cheese jokes (French and Swiss) or by 
such thigh-slappers as Mickey’s strenu¬ 
ous efforts in the cubicle at the fertility 
clinic. True, romantic comedy can 
employ farcical or cartoonish elements 
successfully, as Bringing Up Baby - and 
later Moonstruck - so delightfully 
proved. But even low buffoonery takes 
tact, and that’s what Crystal hasn’t got 
a lot of. 

Peter Matthews 
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When a shipboard drug deal goes 
awry off the Blackpool coast. Jack 
Parker, an edgy misfit, escapes with a 
portion of the drugs while a French 
sailor is killed by a boat’s propellers. 
Meanwhile, in Las Vegas, Tommy 
Fawkes, the son of famous comedian 
George Fawkes, is preparing for his 
comedy debut in a club. When George 
upstages his son. Tommy heads for 
Blackpool, the town of his childhood, 
in search of new material. 

In Blackpool, tourism director Jim 
Minty is trying to downplay the discov¬ 
ery of one of the dead sailor’s feet on 
the beach, while Jack is threatening to 
jump off the Blackpool Tower. His 
father and uncle, Bruno and Thomas 
Parker - strange, sombre men, once 
feted as Blackpool’s comic geniuses, 
but who now work the fairground 
ghost train - fail to coax him down, but 
Jack relents when his divorced French 
mother, Katie, arrives. 

Tommy auditions acts to buy, realises 
that he has found his comic geniuses 
when he sees Jack, and wants to buy his 
act and that of the Parker Brothers, 
sight unseen. Gangster Dolly is impa¬ 
tient to find the lost drugs. The French¬ 
men threaten Jack with retribution 
unless he helps them to retrieve their 
comrade’s feet. Flashbacks detailing 
events in Jack and Tommy’s early lives 
suggest links between them and rea¬ 
sons for the former’s disturbance. 


When he sees the Parker Brothers’ act. 
Tommy realises that George, who once 
had performed with them, stole their 
material, and that Jack is also his half- 
brother. Tommy confronts George, 
who has arrived in England. Jack and 
Tommy steal the Frenchman’s feet 
from the mortuary and return them to 
the French smugglers. Jack and Tommy 
rehearse their routine. Jack shows 
George a trick that involves an iron bar 
hidden in a rolled up newspaper. Flash¬ 
backs reveal further details of Jack’s 
adolescence: he had killed a man in the 
course of an act involving the newspa¬ 
per trick, and had spent time in a home 
for maladjusted children. George is 
shamed into arranging a show that will 
feature both the Parkers. 

On the night of the show, Jack, dis¬ 
guised as a tramp, rushes into the ring. 
He climbs a 50-foot pole and sways 
wildly about the crowd. A policeman 
climbs up after him and Jack hits him. 
The policeman falls, but Jack catches 
him. saving him from death. Tommy is 
revealed as the policeman. 


Following Treacle and Hear My 
Song. Funny Bones is the third in a 
trilogy of films based loosely upon 
director Peter Chelsom’s Blackpool 
childhood. It is an affectionate por¬ 
trayal of his hometown, replete with 
fleeting, rich caricatures of the type of 
people one might expect to find in a 
declining British holiday resort. 
Tommy and George remember Black¬ 
pool’s comedy circuit as something 
golden and this is reflected in sumptu¬ 
ous cinematography. Beyond this. 
Funny Bones is also a highly successful 
film which explores convincingly the 
darker side of comic nature. 

The vehicle for much of this is Lee 
Evans. A rubber-boned comedian 
whose repertoire of physical expression 
is truly remarkable, Evans brings to the 
central role of Jack a real, dangerous 
and indefinable tension. Having honed 
his talents on the stand-up circuit 
before making his recent transition to 
British television comedy, Evans fills 
the big screen with ease. The points at 
which he plays himself as a performer 
make for truly edgy viewing. The 
difficulties in making sense of the ori¬ 
gins of Jack’s behavioural problems 
have more to do with the slow, sus¬ 
pended way that Chelsom and his co¬ 


writer Peter Flannery have chosen to 
reveal the interconnecting histories of 
the Fawkeses and Parkers. 

In retrospect, this approach gener¬ 
ates few story problems. Chelsom’s 
slow, revelatory narrative is coupled 
with a steady use of oddly-coloured 
flashback scenes as a device which - lit¬ 
erally - illuminates the past. In this 
manner. Jack’s sway-pole act might be 
read as the character’s transition to a 
saner state, as if the emergence of 
Tommy, the truth about Katie’s affair 
and the circus ring killing, all function 
to bring about a new clarity and a con¬ 
sequent abnormal reaction. A similar 
process operates around Tommy: by 
returning to Blackpool, and as it tran¬ 
spires. the truth of his own particular 
familial constellation, his separation 
from his father is complete. Chelsom’s 
characters and actors are so strong that 
the discontinuities of the plot are effec¬ 
tively eclipsed. This is not to say that 
they are non-existent. The subplot sur¬ 
rounding the French sailors and Oliver 
Reed as Dolly - an improbably camp 
villain - seems tacked onto the film to 
provide respite from Evans’ command¬ 
ing role. 

On a larger scale. Funny Bones' rela¬ 
tionship to the film and televisual 
world is worth noting. Through Katie 
and the splendidly dour Parker broth¬ 
ers, Chelsom celebrates music hall, a 
tradition that has been lost in a televi¬ 
sual age. As George, the big shot Ameri¬ 
can comedian whose lopsided char¬ 
isma induces standing ovations across 
Middle America, Jerry Lewis recapitu¬ 
lates elements of his role in Martin 
Scorsese’s King of Comedy. Lewis is not 
kidnapped by fanatics and held to ran¬ 
som as he was in this earlier film, but 
his character here is nevertheless out of 
touch with the idea of comedy. “Some 
people just are funny," he tells Tommy, 
“others learn funny. You either have, or 
you don’t have, funny bones." This is a 
neat line, but it glibly ignores the craft 
resources of the trained comic. Evans, 
with Oliver Platt’s Tommy as his 
straight man. exploits perfectly the 
cusp that separates humour from 
tragedy. If laughter can be understood 
as the product, not only of surprise and 
dislocated scenarios, but as a release 
from tension, then Chelsom’s film pro¬ 
vides a deft exposition. 

Louise Gray 
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• It’s a new academic year at 
Columbus University, and the 
lives of Kristen and Remy (both white) 
and Malik (black) intertwine. Remy 
clashes with Fudge (black) over the lat¬ 
ter’s loud rap music, and is repeatedly 
rebuffed and mocked. Kristen meets 
Taryn (white) who invites her to a femi¬ 
nist meeting. 

Professor Phipps (black) teaches Kris¬ 
ten and Malik politics. Malik realises he 
will have to train harder if he wants a 
full sports scholarship. Kristen gets 
drunk and has unpleasant sex with a 
student named Billy. He insults Kris¬ 
ten’s black room-mate Monet, and is 
nearly beaten up by Fudge’s posse. Kris¬ 
ten. isolated and humiliated, goes to 
Taryn’s meeting. Malik borrows the 
autobiography of Frederick Douglass 
from Fudge. Phipps lectures on democ¬ 
racy, property and liberty: the assign¬ 
ment for the semester is to formulate 
your own personal ideology. 

Malik meets Deja, a smart black 
female athlete, and they start dating. 
Kristen is in love with Taryn. but meets 
Wayne, Malik’s untidy white room¬ 
mate, and likes him. Unable to choose, 
she has sex with both. Led by Scott, 
armed Nazi skinheads have recruited 
the friendless and resentful Remy: he 



clashes violently with Malik, who is 
thrown into doubt about continuing at 
Columbus. Later, the skinheads and 
Fudge’s posse skirmish. 

Kristen organises a Peace-Fest but the 
skinheads attack it. Remy, on the roof 
with his rifle, kills Deja: Professor 
Phipps fails to save her. Malik chases 
Remy. and fights him. Security drag 
Malik off and beat him up, then chase 
Remy, who shoots himself 

At the memorial site for Deja, Malik 
meets Kristen, who feels responsible 
and desolate. Malik tells her she can’t 
blame herself. They exchange names 
for the first time, and shake hands. 


An accurate technician, John Sin¬ 
gleton is no screen dialectician, 
no Spike Lee. You won’t leave the the¬ 
atre arguing loudly with your partner. 
There’s nothing that surprising in this 
choices-tragedy, but by refusing to 
decide quite what he believes, Single- 
ton throws doubt on some of the Holly¬ 
wood liberal cliches - of character, of 
solution - that threaten to shape it. He 
sets these doubts up architecturally 
rather than dramatically, through the 
cross-ply of affinities and contrasts 
between characters in not-quite-con- 
nected storylines: Kristen/Malik, 
Fudge/Scott, obviously, but also 
Fudge/Taryn, Remy/Malik, Remy/Kris- 
ten. It’s a very symmetrical movie. 

This works against the urgency it 
needs: the action (the fight scenes. 
Deja’s bloody death) is episodic, and 
somewhat defanged. But the symmetry 
pushes to the front Phipps, the film’s 
key character (and without formal 
counterweight: he’s in fact the only 
teacher we meet). Pipe-smoking, courte¬ 
ous. Caribbean, he’s untypical territory 
for Laurence Fishburne. It’s almost a 
John Houseman role: a curmudgeon 
because he wants his pupils to make 
the most of themselves, and therefore 
loveable (ultimately). He pushes Malik 
to do better: not to fall back on excuses 
or victimhood but to work the system 
to his advantage. Yet Singleton injects 


doubt here too. A refusal to guide those 
who don’t guide themselves may be 
what turns them toward unthinking 
tribalism; crusty commitment to 
higher learning as a good in itself 
seems irrelevant in the wake of violent 
death. Is knowledge for the getting of 
power, or to challenge it? Hasn’t educa¬ 
tion been undermined by the politicisa¬ 
tion of information? Although Phipps 
is exasperated by Kristen’s refusal to 
take a stand in her essays, her sexual 
confusion is as close to a symbol of civic 
decency as the film gets; as if not being 
able to choose is the way out. The heart 
of the film’s central Douglass quote, 
“without struggle there is no progress", 
may be the word “struggle" - but the 
skinheads are reading Hitler’s Mein 
Kampf (trans: My struggle ). 

It was brave to take on multicultural 
intolerance; braver still to refuse the 
sentimental cop-outs (such as sporting 
achievement, or the objectivity of the 
learned). Singleton is mordant about 
officialdom’s institutionalised unfair¬ 
ness, financial, cultural and practical: 
Security guards always intervene 
against blacks first, and other things 
don’t come out right, either. He’s 
almost too careful with the complex 
ecologies and etiquettes of American 
campus life. Even his skinheads are not 
mere boneheads; indeed. Cole Hauser 
gives the performance of the film 
as their sinister-because-foresightful 
leader. Remy is so whinily unlikeable 
why would even Nazis put up with 
him? Malik has good lines, including a 
13-word precis (which Hoop Dreams took 
three hours to say), hurled at a team¬ 
mate he’s just let down: “All you ever 
gonna be is a runner. Like a horse. A 
slave." But the other main characters 
seem unformed; the secondary charac¬ 
ters are little more than ciphers, num¬ 
bered points in a position paper, which 
is intelligently presented, but (like Fish- 
burne’s Phipps) disappointingly cool 
and (like Swanson’s Kristen) just too 
vague to be memorable. 

Mark Sinker 
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In present-day Liverpool an old 
man, David Came, suffers a heart 
attack and dies. Going through his 
effects his granddaughter. Kim, finds 
letters, photographs and newspaper 
cuttings from the Spanish Civil War, 
and a knotted red kerchief full of dried 
earth. She starts reading the letters, 
written by David to his fiancee Kitty.... 

1936. Roused by the appeal of a Span¬ 
ish militiaman at a meeting in Liver¬ 
pool, David tells Kitty he has decided to 
join the Republican struggle. On a 
Spanish train he meets Bernard, a 
French anarchist bound for the militia 
attached to the revolutionary socialist 
party POUM. 

David is assigned to an international 
section of the militia headed by Cap¬ 
tain Vidal. Among his comrades are 
Bernard, the American Gene Lawrence, 
the fiery young Spanish woman Maite, 
and the Irishman Coogan and his Span¬ 
ish girlfriend Blanca. Armed with 
antique German rifles, they engage in 
trench warfare against the Fascists. The 
section captures a village, but Coogan 
is shot dead in the attack. After he and 
other casualties have been buried, the 
village holds an impassioned debate on 
whether to collectivise the former 
landowner’s estate. 

The POUM militia are under pressure 
to merge with the regular Republican 
army, but despite Gene’s advocacy the 
section votes to stay independent. 
Training new recruits, David is 
wounded when his rifle explodes and is 
sent to hospital in Barcelona. On dis¬ 
charge he seeks out a guesthouse 
Blanca had recommended and finds 
her there. They become lovers, but the 
next morning she discovers a regular 
army uniform in his rucksack and 
storms out. As a member of the Com¬ 
munist International Brigade David is 
sent to fight anarchist forces holding 
the telephone exchange - since accord¬ 
ing to the now-dominant Stalinist line 
groups like POUM and the anarchists 
are “social fascists" sabotaging the war 
effort. Disgusted, he quits Barcelona 
and rejoins Blanca and his other com¬ 
rades at the front. 

The militia capture an exposed 
advance position, but outnumbered 
and ill-equipped are forced to retreat. 
As they recuperate Republican troops 
arrive, with Gene among them - not to 
back up the militia but to disarm and 
arrest them. The militia scream defi¬ 
ance and in the uproar Blanca is shot 
dead. David escorts her body back to 
her village, and gathers earth from her 
grave in her kerchief before quitting 
Spain. At David’s funeral, Kim scatters 
the Spanish earth on his own coffin. 


The heroic, uncomplicated myth 
of the Spanish Civil War as the 
first great struggle of the Left against 
Fascism - “Raise the red flag tri- 
umphantly/For Communism and for 
liberty” rhapsodised the young poet 
John Comford only days before his 
death in battle - has long been shad¬ 
owed by a more sombre account: that 
in Spain the popular revolution was 
cynically betrayed by its own allies. It’s 
this view, most famously propounded 
by George Orwell in Homage to Catalonia, 
that Ken Loach and Jim Allen whole¬ 
heartedly adopt in Land and Freedom. 
Indeed, David Carne’s experiences, his 
progress from naive idealism to disillu¬ 
sionment. closely parallel those of 
Orwell himself - and. in all likelihood, 
those of many other starry-eyed young 
leftists who rallied to the cause. 

In the past. Loach’s passionate politi¬ 
cal commitment has sometimes (as in 
his previous film. Ladybird Ladybird) 
tended to swamp his subjects, making 
them seem parochial or tendentious. In 
Land and Freedom he’s found a theme 
whose historical resonance matches 
the intensity and sweep of his vision. 
The film pulsates with fierce exhilara¬ 
tion and anger that feed off each other: 
exhilaration at a moment within living 
memory when everything mattered: 
anger that it could all be so callously 
extinguished in the name of expedi¬ 
ency. At the film’s climax, when the 
battered POUM militia, screaming with 
fury, helplessly confront the new rifles 
and pristine uniforms of the Republi¬ 
can army, the sense of blind, stupid 
waste boils off the screen. 

But the heart of the film isn’t in its 
battle scenes, shot though they are 
with an immediacy and a lack of bom¬ 
bast that makes them feel wholly 
authentic. The key scene of Land and 
Freedom is a political debate - and if 
that sounds dull, it’s precisely because 
part of the great betrayal Loach is on 
about is that politics have been made 
to appear dry, remote, and irrelevant to 
our daily lives. This debate, over 
whether to collectivise the land in a 


newly-liberated village, is sinewy, pun¬ 
gent and anything but dull since, to the 
people taking part in it. it’s no question 
of dogma but a matter of burning, 
immediate concern. Land and freedom: 
in the film, as in its title, the two are 
inextricably linked. Blanca, shot down 
by the Republican army, is buried as 
she’d have wished in collectivised land. 
A few weeks later, it’s returned by the 
government to private hands, the free¬ 
dom she fought for stolen from her 
even in death. 

Loach’s regular filming technique - 
shooting strictly in sequence, issuing 
the script only day by day - pays huge 
dividends here. The cast - especially 
Rosana Pastor as Blanca and Marc Mar¬ 
tinez as Vidal - give ensemble perfor¬ 
mances vibrating with the fervour that 
stems from deep identification. As 
David, Ian Hart brings to the role all 
the dry Scouse wit of his two incarna¬ 
tions as John Lennon, adding to it an 
eager vulnerability that makes his final 
disenchantment all the more moving. 
“Had we succeeded," he tells Kitty, “we 
could have changed the world." 

But if Loach’s film is a threnody for 
what could have been, it’s also a cele¬ 
bration - capturing the fire and ebul¬ 
lience of those few months when poli¬ 
tics was life and breath, when the 
Internationale could bring tears to the 
eyes and people could assure each 
other with total conviction, “Comrade, 
tomorrow is ours." And there’s a chal¬ 
lenge here, too. aimed at the apathy of 
an age that regards such attitudes as 
matter for nostalgia or contempt, and 
dismisses the issues as over and dead. 
The revolution that was betrayed in 
Spain was the same one betrayed in 
Russia and Eastern Europe, and the fall¬ 
out from that betrayal still drifts down 
on us today. The very first shot of Land 
and Freedom shows the dank, grimy 
stairwell of a Liverpool council block; 
the only splash of colour is a National 
Front logo scrawled on the wall. Loach 
and Allen’s message is unmistakable: 
the struggle continues. 

Philip Kemp 
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• Expelled from the Los Angeles 
Police Department after a 
botched drug bust, Andre Shame works 
as a private investigator undertaking 
dangerous work for low pay with the 
help of his secretary and feisty Girl Fri¬ 
day, Peaches. Sonny Rothmiller of the 
Drug Enforcement Agency, also 
involved in the failed bust, announces 
that Shame’s ex-girlfriend Angela Flow¬ 
ers is back in town. He believes she 
is living with Ernesto Mendoza, the 
drug baron whom Shame thought he 
had killed during the raid. Shame 
agrees to find them. Shortly into his 
investigation, he is captured by Men¬ 
doza, who bruises him but lets him go 
with a warning. Peaches tends to his 
wounds and makes advances to him 
which he rebuffs. 

Shame surprises Angela at her hotel 
and informs Rothmiller. When Angela 
reveals that she has left Mendoza and is 
in protective custody, he realises that 
Rothmiller is in Mendoza’s pay. but too 
late: his men are already at the door. 
They escape and he leaves Angela at 
Peaches’ house. Alone, the two women 
fight and Angela walks out. Meanwhile, 
Shame confronts Mendoza in his night¬ 
club. but loses him. 

Rothmiller kidnaps Peaches. Shame 



director, Wayans has neither the tech¬ 
nique nor the budget to deliver. The 
use of slow motion, for example, is so 
hackneyed that it looks like another 
joke: as yet another thug moves 
towards him with the grace and preci¬ 
sion of an action replay. Shame’s wide 
eyed gaze is embarrasingly reminiscent 
of Leslie Nielsen in the Naked Gun films. 
Wayans insists, “It’s not a parody. It’s 
taking a step in a different direction". 
But only the logic of parody enables 
him to switch from disgusted alarm on 
waking in the arms of Peaches' gay 
housemate Wayman to pouting camp 
bitchiness when he tries to convince 
Wayman’s lover that he has replaced 
him in order to blackmail Wayman 
into doing him a favour. Frank Drebin 
could get away with such a quick 
change; James Bond never could (or 
would). In such an atmosphere, the pre¬ 
tensions to action in earnest - already 
weak - cannot survive. 

This uneasiness is partly redeemed 
by the central performances: Wayans’ 
Shame is attractive and assured. Jada 
Pinkett. of Menace II Society and Jason’s 
Lyric, takes naturally to comedy and 
plays Peaches with a slightly manic 
charm. As Wayman, Corwin Hawkins 
(who died last year and to whom the 
film is dedicated) manages a surprising 
amount within the stereotype to which 
he is confined. Only Charles S. Dutton, 
as Rothmiller. is out of place: bizarrely 
self-righteous, as if he’d developed too 
much sympathy for his character. 

Dutton and Hawkins’ performances 
could stand for the worst and best 
aspects of the movie as a whole. When 
it begins to take its own cliches seri¬ 
ously, and plays them for drama or 
romance, it remains unconvincing; but 
for much of the time it relaxes and 
baits these cliches them with an ami¬ 
able wit that is never less than watch- 
able. Shame cannot do straight action - 
if it could only come out and admit this 
it would be a lot more comfortable. 

Max Schaefer 


Sucka’s revenge: Keenan Ivory Wayans 

finds Angela retrieving $20 million 
that she stole from Mendoza. He agrees 
to an exchange - Peaches for Angela 
and the money - but manages to over¬ 
come both Mendoza’s henchmen and 
Rothmiller’s DEA troops. He takes Men¬ 
doza alive but Angela shoots him. She 
threatens to kill Shame since she 
knows he will never let her keep the 
money, but Peaches intervenes and tri¬ 
umphs over Angela. As the police take 
Angela away, Shame realises that 
Peaches is the woman he really wants. 


• A Low Down Dirty Shame is an 
action-comedy, but so is every 
other action movie these days. From its 
roots in the James Bond series, the 
genre as a whole has increasingly 
embraced tongue-in-cheek humour, a 
trend which reaches a peak in Demoli¬ 
tion Man and blows itself to pieces, 
memorably, in The Last Action Hero. So 
established is this in the minds of west¬ 
ern audiences that when faced with 
genuine romanticism in action, as in 
John Woo’s movies, they are inclined to 
read it as camp. Self-parody under¬ 
mines our ability to read the clash of 
good and evil innocently. Thus, in this 
summer’s blockbusters Judge Dredd is 
well-meaning but none too bright, the 
lads in Bad Boys are suspected of being 
lovers, and Batman has a rubber fetish 
and needs to see a shrink. 

These films survive - when they do - 
in a delicate balance: comedy makes 
the adrenaline rush safe without 
lessening the pleasure. A Low Down 
Dirty Shame, however, is unevenly 
weighted. Writer/director/star Keenan 
Ivory Wayans’ debut feature I'm Gonna 
Git You, Sucka was an out-and-out parody 
of blaxploitation films and Shame, too, 
is a very funny film. But whereas in 
Sucka Wayans deliberately chose stunt 
doubles that looked nothing like his 
cast, here he performs most of his 
stunts himself: for much of the time 
Shame (like Shame the character) wants 
to be taken seriously but, as an action 
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• When her ex-boyfriend Alain 
announces he is getting married, 
unemployed Aimee decides to find her¬ 
self a husband and goes to visit Mau¬ 
rice. a misanthropic secondhand book¬ 
seller she once bought a book from. 
They go to dinner, but discovering that 
his shop is soon to be repossessed, she 
decides he is not the man for her. The 
next time they meet, she tells him that 
she has found herself a husband, 
restaurant critic Malcolm, and that she 
wants Maurice to be a witness at the 
wedding. The night before the wed¬ 
ding, she visits Maurice again and they 
sleep together for the first time. At the 
wedding, Aimee sets Maurice up with 


her friend Catherine, a successful busi¬ 
nesswoman who Aimee thinks may be 
able to lend Maurice the money he 
needs to set up a new bookshop. 

Maurice and Catherine start dating, 
but the relationship falters when 
Catherine puts pressure on Maurice to 
change his career. Meanwhile Aimee, 
disillusioned with the boorish Mal¬ 
colm, persuades Maurice to meet her 
for an assignation at a hotel where she 
has arranged for a private eye to catch 
them in flagrante, so facilitating her 
divorce. Maurice goes along with the 
plan, but the next time Aimee goes to 
visit his apartment, she finds that he 
has moved out. Meeting Alain on the 
street, Aimee decides to move back in 
with him. But her mother, who knows 
Maurice is perfect for Aimee, tracks 
him down and asks them to dinner 
together. They resist her mother’s 
matchmaking plans, but after Aimee 
has driven Maurice home to his new, 
modest flat-cum-warehouse, she turns 
up again in floods of tears having 
learned that Alain expects her to look 
after his children. Maurice and Aimee 
lie down together on a pile of books. 
Three weeks later they emerge into the 
streets again, seeing the world in a 
new, benevolent light. 


Now 70. Jean-Charles Tacchella is 
one of those French purveyors of 
smooth, lightweight, bourgeois come¬ 
dies of manners whose work seldom 
travels outside his native country. 
Since the international success of his 
1975 hit Cousin Cousine, which earned 
an Oscar nomination before suffering 
being remade as Cousins at the hands of 
Joel Schumacher, the only one of his 
films to secure a UK release has been 
1985’s EscalierC. 

The international appeal of L’Homme 
de ma vie rests on the fragile presence of 
Portuguese actress Maria de Medeiros, 
fresh from her performance as Fabi- 
enne in Pulp Fiction. The role of Aimee, a 


French Holly Golightly for the 90s, 
harks back to Medeiros’ role as Anais 
Nin in Henry And June, of whose diaries 
Aimee is an avid fan. L’Homme de ma vie 
is also based on the same fundamental 
premise of any mainstream Hollywood 
comedy, introducing two characters 
who are ‘perfect’ for each other, and 
then contriving to keep them apart, 
though the obstacles here - Aimee’s 
need for a rich husband, Maurice’s 
desire to live alone - are particularly 
transparent. 

What you wouldn’t find in the 
Hollywood version, however, is the 
continual reference to literature. Mau¬ 
rice peppers his conversation with epi¬ 
grammatic quips from Victor Hugo. 
Chateaubriand, Sacha Guitry and 
Georges Simenon, whose statement “If 
each one of us could make just one 
other happy, the whole world would 
know happiness," quoted by Maurice 
on his first meeting with Aimee, 
pretty much encapsulates the subse¬ 
quent message of the film. Aimee first 
accosts Maurice by telling him that she 
wants someone to discuss American 
women novelists with. This is clearly a 
come-on - the promised conversation 
never takes place - but Aimde’s and 
Maurice’s final embrace on a pile of 
books symbolises that she has given up 
her purely material aspirations in 
favour of the world of ideas repre¬ 
sented by Maurice. 

Equally characteristic of French com¬ 
edy is the concentration on eating: the 
film is made up of one long succession 
of dinners, at home or in restaurants. 
The seriousness of Aimee’s desire to 
find a man is acknowledged when she 
asks her mother to teach her to cook, 
while the subsequent fate of her mar¬ 
riage to Malcolm is slyly suggested by 
the wedding reception scene, which is 
disrupted when the bridegroom 
harangues the chef about the poor 
quality of his sea urchin sauce. 

John Wrathall 
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Eduardo Lopez Rojas 
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Maria Sanchez 

Enrique Castilla 
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Rafael Cortes 

Roberto 

hretteReina 
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Amelia Zapata 
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Rosie 
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Bill Mondragon 
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Seidy Lopez 
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• In the early 1920s teenager Jose 
Sanchez leaves his remote village 
in Mexico in search of his last living rel¬ 
ative, an old man in far-away Los Ange¬ 
les. After a long journey on foot 
Sanchez reaches the city, finds the can- 
tankarous El California, one of the orig¬ 
inal California settlers, and stays. 
While working as a gardener in Beverly 
Hills he meets his future wife, a house¬ 
keeper named Maria. By the 30s they 
are happily married with two children, 
but when pregnant with her third, 
Maria is picked up during an anti¬ 
immigration sweep and deported to 
Mexico. It is two years before she makes 
the dangerous journey back with her 
baby son, and the family are reunited. 

In the 50s, Chucho has grown up 
to become a rebellious young man, 
caught between American cultural val¬ 
ues and his Mexican heritage. After his 
sister’s wedding, Chucho becomes 
involved in a dance hall fight and acci¬ 
dentally kills a man. Hunted down by 
the police, he is shot dead in front of 
his younger brother Jimmy. By the 80s 
Jimmy emerges as a withdrawn and 
troubled soul, fresh out of jail for 



armed robbery. Through the interven¬ 
tion of his social activist sister Toni, he 
becomes the reluctant partner in an 
arranged marriage to keep a young 
immigrant woman, Isabel, from depor¬ 
tation. They eventually fall in love, but 
when Isabel dies during childbirth an 
enraged Jimmy estranges himself from 
his son, Carlitos. After time in prison, 
he returns for a reconciliation with his 
five-year-old boy. Carlitos continually 
rejects him until Jimmy decides 
despairingly that he has to leave. It is at 
this point that his son accepts him, and 
the two are able to cement their rela¬ 
tionship. 


Gregoiy Nava, the director of El 
Norte, originally envisaged this 
epic Latino family saga as full of 
“colour and life like a novel by 
Marquez”. While the photography is 
stunning - conveying warm, honey- 
coloured light in the opening village 
scenes, the vibrancy of the 50s wed¬ 
ding, the gritty heat of 80s streets - 
there is little of the seductive surreal¬ 
ism that marks out say. Alphonso 
Arau’s Like Water For Chocolate. Nava’s 
only nods towards Magic Realism are 
when the young Sanchez gazes up at a 
shiny cloud with his new bride and 
finds an angel, and a large owl that 
appears every so often as an inconve¬ 
nient omen of death. 

Spanning three generations, the 
story is a simple study of the squishy 
heart of‘La Familia’, narrated in a Mex¬ 
ican John Boy Walton style by the 
eldest living son Paco, an aspiring 
writer played by Edward James Olmos. 
Although three decades are covered - 
the 20s, 50s and 80s - there is little 
sense of the complexities of American 
immigrant experience. The first period, 
for instance, which begins with subti¬ 
tles, charts with a mawkish sincerity 
Sanchez’s slow struggle for his family’s 
survival in the new Los Angeles. 

There is a bewildering change of pace 
when the film leaps into the 50s and a 
full-blown Mexican-American wedding. 
Again, it is beautifully shot, with mem¬ 
orable images such as a long line of 
sparkling Chevys. But the characters 
lapse into parody: there is Esai Morales’ 
hot youngblood Chucho, facing up to 
the leader of a local gang with his 
knives and “macho bullshit"; Eduardo 
Lopez Rojas’ sentimental patriarch. 


gathering the familia together for a 
group photograph and suppressing a 
sob of pride; and Constance Marie’s 
Toni, the typically fiery Chicano daugh¬ 
ter who bursts into tears when she 
catches the bride’s bouquet. “What- 
ever’s the matter?" asks her long-suffer¬ 
ing mother. “I will never marry," she 
says amid the mayhem. She is going to 
be a nun. “She will be marrying Jesus!", 
cries mother Maria victoriously. 

Soon after the family celebrate Toni’s 
entry into the sisterhood, her brother 
Chucho battles it out on the dance 
floor. West Side Story-style. His violent 
death at the hands of trigger-happy 
Los Angeles police could have been 
used to underscore the tensions that 
destabilised the Latino community, but 
instead it is explained away as the 
revenge of the bam owl, the evil spirit 
who nearly claimed him as a baby. 

When the film moves into the 80s, 
the mood changes again with the over¬ 
lay of slightly more sophisticated polit¬ 
ical grit. By now Toni has left the holy 
order to marry an ex-priest and become 
a somewhat implausible social activist, 
urging her younger brother Jimmy 
(played by Jimmy Smits of NYPD Blue 
and LA Law fame) to “use the system 
to fuck the system." With his deftly-cut 
sideburns and burning biceps Smits 
is easy on the eye but wooden in per¬ 
formance. The pace flags as first Toni 
and then his determined young wife 
(gushingly over-played by Elpidia Car¬ 
rillo) try to break his impenetrable lone 
wolf pose. 

It’s not until the final scenes that the 
drama begins to bite, first with a comic 
edge when successful lawyer brother 
Memo brings his WASP fiancee and her 
parents home - a wonderfully observed 
cultural clash between the two fami¬ 
lies. There is also soulful pathos in the 
way Jimmy finally wins over his 
estranged son, the conflict between 
them slipping beyond stereotype into a 
heart-wrenching exploration of love, 
loss and trust. These moments, how¬ 
ever, are not enough to give this film 
the substance it badly needs. While 
Jimmy is glibly written off by the narra¬ 
tor as “the family fuck-up who carried 
the shit for the rest of us," Ma and Pa sit 
at the kitchen table reflecting on their 
lives in a manner reminiscent of a cof¬ 
fee commercial. The Godfather this ain’t. 
Lucy O’Brien 
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A train wends its way through the 
night-time countryside. On it a 
teenage boy rides, remembering what 
has happened to him.... 

Growing up in a small bible belt 
town in a valley deep in the South, 
young David is a sensitive and isolated 
child. His father Frank is a restless and 
sometimes violent presence, whose 
inability to provide a living for his fam¬ 
ily makes him ever more unpre¬ 
dictable. Frank takes David to a Klu 
Klux Klan lynching. He also forces him 
to play with other boys who bully him. 
At the age of ten, the impoverished cir¬ 
cumstances of David’s life are miti¬ 
gated by the arrival of his mother’s sis¬ 
ter, Aunt Mae, a venerable but still 
glamorous nightclub singer, who scan¬ 
dalises the tight-knit community with 
her risque behaviour. 

The Second World War breaks out 
and Frank goes off to fight. The women 
go to work in the factory, where Mae 
leads singing and dancing to general 
approbation. However, the religious 
revivalism of visiting preacher Bobbie 
Lee Taylor presents a sterner model of 
communal interaction. The war ends. 
Frank is killed and returns home in a 
casket. David’s mother Sarah starts to 
lose her already tenuous grip on real¬ 
ity. David leaves school and starts work 
in the local drugstore. He does well 
under the kindly supervision of the 
shop’s owner, managing to escape the 
predatory intentions of local house 
wives and to even catch the eye of a 
pretty young visitor to the valley. 

However, when Aunt Mae hooks up 
with a musician and leaves town to 
reactivate her singing career, David - 
determined not to let his ever more 
deranged mother be taken away to an 
asylum - is forced to give up his job in 
order to look after her. Sarah kills her¬ 
self and David’s grieving over her body 
is disturbed by the arrival of a man 
intending to take her to the asylum. 
Confused and desperate, David kills 
him. buries his mother’s body himself, 
and with money given to him by the 
owner of the drugstore, he buys a train 
ticket and rides away from town. 


If John Kennedy Toole had lived to 
see his teenage novel reach the 
cinema screen before his grown-up 
masterwork A Confederacy Of Dunces (last 
heard of still being adapted by a pre¬ 
retirement Stephen Fry), he would 
probably die of shock. The Neon Bible was 
written in secret when Kennedy Toole 
was 16. and it became the subject of an 
extended legal battle after his other 
book won a posthumous Pulitzer Prize, 
because his mother didn’t want it pub¬ 
lished (it finally came out in 1987). It is 
a strange and haunting novel, and this 
is a strange and haunting film, though 
not always for the same reasons. 

That it should have been made by 
Terence Davies initially comes as some¬ 
thing of a surprise - his previous films 
are largely autobiographical, and it’s a 
long way from Liverpool to Georgia - 
but the more you think about it, the 
more sense it makes. The book has sev¬ 
eral themes in common with Davies’ 
previous work: the intoxicating 


influence of women on male upbring¬ 
ings. the destructive potential of reli¬ 
gion and the nature of memory all 
loom large here. The Second World 
War and its aftermath are also familiar 
settings for Davies. Furthermore, just 
as The Neon Bible is always read through 
a filter of what was to follow in 
Kennedy Toole’s life, so the film will be 
watched through Davies’ earlier evoca¬ 
tions of childhood in Distant Voices, Still 
Lives and The Long Day Goses. 

Most importantly of all, the novel’s 
sense of enclosure - evoked both 
through its setting and the teenage nar¬ 
rator’s style - is so profound that per¬ 
haps only a cultural outsider could put 
it on the screen. The intriguing possi¬ 
bility presents itself of a film whose 
reminiscing protagonist, creative origi¬ 
nator and writer-director are all 
equally intermingled presences. Unfor¬ 
tunately this is not quite how things 
turn out. 

The problem lies in the writing, or 
more properly the re-writing. Davies 
has observed that on reading the novel 
he “knew exactly where to put the cam¬ 
era”. It’s a shame he didn’t begin mak¬ 
ing the film he envisioned without 
messing around with the book. The 
most important and destructive 
change he makes in the story’s empha¬ 
sis is in bringing forward the character 
of Sarah, David’s mother. What makes 
the novel’s portrayal of maternal insta¬ 
bility so compelling is its restraint, yet 
Davies obliges Diana Scarwid to turn in 
a performance of such baroque carpet- 
chewing intensity it makes Liv Ullman 
seem a mistress of understatement. The 
scene in which she claws at the fly 
screen singing ’Too-ra-loo-ra-loo-ra’ will 
be an uneasy mixture of the unbear¬ 
able and the hilarious even to those 
who have not seen Steve Martin’s 
bravura rendition of the same song in 
Housesitter. Perhaps Davies’ film would 
have been improved by acquaintance 
with this recent Hollywood romantic 
comedy. For a man justly renowned for 
his grasp of the emotive power of popu¬ 
lar song and the enduring power of his 
imagery, Davies demonstrates here a 
shocking disregard for the protocol of 
popular cinema: he doesn’t seem to 
realise that the emotional hyperbole of 
this scene had already been satirised 
before it was shot. 

There are moments of great beauty - 
one scene of orders of service being 
used as fans by the crowd in the suffo¬ 
cating atmosphere of a religious revival 
meeting has extraordinary resonance. 
Gena Rowlands gives Aunt Mae just the 
right amount of faded glamour, and 
Denis Leary puts in an impeccable per¬ 
formance in the all too brief role as the 
tortured-redneck father, but there is a 
vacuum where this film’s heart ought 
to be. The elder (and longer on screen) 
of the two young actors playing David 
is just too weak and passive a presence 
around which to build a film. Ulti¬ 
mately, Davies crosses the line that sep¬ 
arates the painterly from the tedious 
once too often. The uncomfortable 
truth is he has turned an uplifting 
book into a depressing film. 

Ben Thompson 
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Computer wizard Angela Bennett 
lives a reclusive life in Southern 
California, where she hunts for viruses 
in computer programmes. She doesn’t 
really seem to know anyone except her 
mother, who suffers from Alzheimer’s 
disease and doesn’t recognise Angela as 
her own daughter. 

Angela receives a strange piece of 
software from Cathedral, the company 
she works for. Even though she is about 
to go on vacation to Mexico, she agrees 
to meet her boss Dale to go over the 
disc. On his way to meet her, Dale’s 
plane crashes because of a mysterious 
computer instrument malfunction. 
Nevertheless. Angela goes to Mexico 
where she meets handsome Jack 
Devlin, who seems to have a lot in com¬ 
mon with her. When a local steals 
Angela’s bag, we discover that Devlin is 
an assassin, his knowledge of her gar¬ 
nered from computer databases. Dis¬ 
covering his gun, Angela knocks him 
unconcious, then she too is knocked 
out in a boating accident. 

After three days in a Mexican hospi¬ 
tal, Angela gets back to her hotel to 
find that she has already been checked 
out. When she applies for temporary 
papers so she can get back to the US, 
they come back with another name, 
Ruth Marks, on them. On returning to 
LA, she finds that her car is missing, 
her house has been emptied and put up 
for sale, and that the police believe 
she's a criminal. She can’t find anyone 
who can identify her. gets busted, and 
is helped out of jail by a seemingly 
friendly but actually fraudulent FBI 
agent. She turns to her ex¬ 
therapist/boyfriend Dr Alan Champion 
for help. He gets her to a hotel room 
and a laptop, and she discovers that 
there is a massive conspiracy involving 
a software mogul and a gang of rene¬ 
gade hackers, The Praetorians, who are 
selling a data protection programme 
with a hidden flaw that enables them 
to manipulate every system that ► 
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Nerd on the wire: Sandra Bullock 

◄ installs it. 

Champion succumbs to an altered 
medical prescription and dies. Angela 
eludes Devlin for the second time and 
infiltrates Cathedral Software where 
her identity has been taken by a Praeto¬ 
rian imposter (the real Ruth Marks). 
There she gets to the heart of the con¬ 
spiracy and later, at a computer trade 
fair, she gets back on-line and destroys 
the Praetorian database with a 
favourite virus. Devlin shoots Marks by 
mistake and in a final struggle he falls 
to his death. 


Irwin Winkler is an honoured 
producer, with a Best Picture 
Oscar for Rocky and enormous prestige 
for producing several of Martin Scors¬ 
ese’s best films. Unfortunately, what he 
really wants is to direct, and he has the 
clout to do it. So he has foisted a trio of 
exceedingly mediocre films upon an 
unsuspecting public: Guilty By Suspicion, 
Night and the City and now The Net. Guilty 
By Suspicion was dull and Night and the 
City had the unexpected effect of mak¬ 
ing Jules Dassin’s original film (on 
which Winkler’s film was only loosely 
based) look like a masterpiece, but at 
least they were coherent. The Net simply 
doesn’t make sense. 

Supposedly, the renegade hackers 
can get into any database in the world 
and change the data. This is fine if you 
believe that one can access police data 
banks through the Internet. (You can’t.) 
What this film neglects to consider is 
that anyone who has owned a com¬ 
puter for any length of time has had at 
least one major system crash and the 
bigger the system the more likely it is 
to crash, so that anyone who owns a 
large database has backups for their 
backups. Supposedly, Jeremy North- 
am’s Jack Devlin is a cold-blooded pro¬ 
fessional killer. Why then is he 
defeated at every turn by Angela Ben¬ 
nett, a computer geek whose idea of a 
big evening is ordering a pizza and 
chatting on the Internet? 

The Net also violates basic thriller 
rules, particularly the one that 
demands that the hero must confront 
and defeat the villain. Angela never 
even meets the big villain, choosing 
instead to dispose of his henchman. 
This is like making a James Bond movie 
in which Bond never gets to meet 


Goldfinger. Winkler has no real eye. He 
has a decent cinematographer and the 
film looks competent - and at the price 
of Hollywood movies today it ought to 
- but it seems that no thought has been 
given to how the film should function 
as a coherent visual entity. 

Winkler and company have devoted 
millions of dollars worth of technology 
and a few thousand man-hours to cre¬ 
ate a neo-Luddite thriller that resem¬ 
bles a cross between Sneakers and Three 
Days of the Condor. It spends its 100 min¬ 
utes or so showing us all the cool 
things one can supposedly do with 
technology and then denounces that 
technology as dehumanising. With all 
the talk about the new computer-ori¬ 
ented and virtual reality films - The Net, 
Virtuosity Hackers - we seem to have 
been here before. In Hollywood terms 
this is old news. Wargames warned us 
about the dangers of rampant com¬ 
puter technology more than a decade 
ago. as did Donald Cammell’s Demon 
Seed, and the great virtual reality 
movie, Douglas Trumbull’s Brainstorm, 
is almost 15 years old. 

The Net is an old-fashioned woman-in- 
distress thriller with cyberpunk trap¬ 
pings and a nod to contemporary femi¬ 
nism - Sandra Bullock’s Angela gets to 
brain the villain with a fire extin¬ 
guisher instead of waiting for a man to 
come along and shoot him, but its trap¬ 
pings dress up a mentality that comes 
from the horse and carriage era. In its 
favour. The Net offers another charming 
Sandra Bullock performance. (Is it just 
me or does she bear an uncanny resem¬ 
blance to the Gelfings, the little 
humanoid pixies in Jim Henson’s The 
Dark Crystal ?) It also gets some comic 
juice from Dennis Miller as her ex- 
boyfriend. Miller is turning into the 
male Rosie O’Donnell, showing up for a 
few scenes, goosing the picture into 
life, and then leaving. 

The Net is the work of a print-era intel¬ 
ligence rejecting the evolutionary 
future, fearing that if everyone has a 
computer people who can write soft¬ 
ware will control the known universe. 
People expressed similar fears about 
the introduction of the automobile, 
but people who can fix the transmis¬ 
sion on a Buick have yet to achieve last¬ 
ing political power. 

John Harkness 



Nine Months 

USA 1995 

Director: Chris Columbus 
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Tom Arnold 
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Priscilla Alden 

Older Woman 

Edward Ivory 

Older Man 

James M. Brady 

Bicyclist 

Charles 1 Martinet 

Amie 

Brendan Columbus 

Little Boy on Beach 
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Anna Barnathan 
Zeida Williams 
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Ballet Class 

Peter Rankins 

Tow Truck Driver 

Betsy Monroe 

Bobbie 

Ngaio S. Bealum 
Cynthia Urquhart 
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Mialiban 
Kumar Singh 
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Amanda Girard 
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Val Diamond 
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Toy Store 
Irene Columbus 
Woman in Toy Store 
Violet Columbus 
Baby in Toy Store 
Brittany Raddiffe 
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Cody Lee Dor kin 
Emily Gosnell 
Bradley Gosndl 
Children at Toy Store 
Kristin Davis 
Tennis Attendant 
Angela Hopkins 
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Receptionist 
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Hayfey Rose Hansen 
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Shawn Cady 

Roller Blade Girl 

George F.Maurido 

Moving Man 

Paul Simon 

Car Salesman 
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Bruce Devan 
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Cheryl Lee Thorup 
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tbc feet 
tbc minutes 

Dolby stereo 
In colour 

DeLuxe 

Anamorphic 


• English child psychologist 
Samuel Faulkner has lived hap¬ 
pily in San Francisco with his girlfriend 
Rebecca for five years but recoils 
from commitment. When Rebecca 
announces that she is pregnant, he is 
so shocked he crashes his Porsche. He 
visits his friend Sean, who shows no 
regrets that his partner Christine has 
just left him because he refused to start 
a family. Sean’s sister Gail and her hus¬ 
band Marty arrive with their three 
intrusive daughters, intensifying 
Samuel’s horror. 

Samuel plans to tell Rebecca she 
must end the pregnancy, but loses his 
nerve. After a hospital check-up with 
Dr Kosevich, a newly arrived Russian 
emigre obstetrician. Samuel persuades 
Rebecca to keep her pregnancy quiet, 
but their secret is revealed when they 
are spotted by Gail and Marty who are 
attending a check-up for an expected 
fourth child. Rebecca tells Gail she is 
unhappy about Samuel’s negative atti¬ 
tude to their baby. Sean admits to 
Samuel that losing Christine and the 
chance of fatherhood have left his life 
empty, and tells Samuel not to make 
his mistake. 

Too late to share Rebecca’s first ultra¬ 
sound appointment, Samuel is moved 
to hear that the child is a boy and 
healthy. Warned by the doctor that 
Rebecca is upset and needs his support, 
he arrives home contrite to find her 
packing. Alone with the ultrasound 
video of his son, he cries. Eventually, 
Samuel apologises to Rebecca for his 
selfishness and she accepts his offer of 
marriage. 
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Rebecca goes into labour. The couple 
are horrified to find Dr Kosevich in 
charge and have to share a delivery 
room with Gail and Marty. In the ensu¬ 
ing chaos, Marty is disappointed to 
acquire a fourth daughter, and Samuel 
is overwhelmed to see his new son. 


Just before Nine Months' US release 
back in July a rumour drifted 
across the Atlantic that the ‘disgraced’ 
Englishman’s $35 million big studio 
debut was, according to one source, 
“the worst movie to come out of Holly¬ 
wood since 9'A Weeks". Sadly, Nine Months 
isn’t even that interesting. If it weren’t 
for the Lewd Hugh factor, this would 
just be another routine Chris Colum¬ 
bus comedy - except that this time the 
cynicism about conventional family 
set-ups which gave Columbus’ Mrs 
Doubtfire and Home Alone their edge has 
been unconvincingly papered over in 
the name of saccharine pro-family pro¬ 
paganda. 

That motherhood and marriage are 
the only ‘natural’ outcomes for 
Rebecca is never really in doubt. In case 
we miss the message, Rebecca tells Gail 
“I know it’s fashionable to be a strong 
single mother, but I want this baby to 
have a mother and a father.” What Sen¬ 
ator Robert Dole - the Republican 
leader - will make of Nine Months is a 
mystery. Coherently coupling as it does 
coy sex with self-consciously explicit 
language, and girlie sentiment with 
‘comic’ male violence; it comes across 
as a self-defeating shotgun wedding of 
high concepts, tacked together by com¬ 
mittee in the desperate hope that sling¬ 
ing in something for everyone will 
please someone somewhere. 

The success of Four Weddings and a 
Funeral had much to do with its makers’ 
freedom to by-pass this kind of corpo¬ 
rate bad faith. By contrast, the execu¬ 
tives who control Nine Months and its 
star’s image really need not have both¬ 
ered. They removed a sequence in 
which Grant gets arrested for breaking 
a window to rescue his cat reputedly on 
the bizarre grounds that it would 
reduce his appeal for female audiences. 
No less likely to have the same negative 
effect are a scene in which he is 
accused of French kissing Tom Arnold 
while the latter is giving him mouth-to- 
mouth resuscitation and one where he 
repeatedly kicks a toy-store employee 
wearing a dinosaur suit in the head. 


The oddest thing about watching 
Nine Months is noticing how uneasily 
Grant fits this formulaic comedy- 
romance. In Four Weddings his tongue- 
tied confusion, elaborate self-denigra- 
tion and disastrous lack of tact were 
over-played but came off because they 
seemed real. In Nine Months the same 
traits, extravagant verbal nuances and 
facial tics are duplicated so closely that 
his performance comes across as self- 
conscious, insincere self-pastiche - an 
extension, in fact, of the same perfor¬ 
mance he has spent the past year per¬ 
fecting in public. However, in the 
process his hypertrophied ‘Englishness’ 
has mutated into something nastier: 
his wit now comes across as arrogance, 
his self-belittlement as a front for self- 
regard and his tactlessness as rudeness 
and even cruelty. 

This performance might have pro¬ 
vided an acerbic foil for the movie’s 
sentimentality - but in a film which 
requires us to believe in his transforma¬ 
tion into a dream husband and father 
it’s a disaster. It’s fitting that the film 
assigns more importance to an ex¬ 
change of commodities than it does to 
a change of heart: Samuel’s refusal to 
part with his two-seater Porsche is pre¬ 
sented as definitive proof of his hostil¬ 
ity to the future child, so his purchase 
of a family car and an engagement ring 
are deemed sufficient to silence any 
misgivings about the pairing. 

In fact, the main thing Rebecca and 
Samuel seem to have in common is 
their shared xenophobic terror of 
Robin Williams’ highly-strung Russian 
obstetrician, offensively portrayed as 
having earned his professional hon¬ 
ours by practising on monkeys. If 
Williams is still the funniest person in 
the film, it’s no thanks to a script 
which makes him mouth ancient mala- 
propisms like “Now I’ll take a look at 
your Volvo.” 

In a sad come-down from her famous 
pube-flashing in Robert Altman’s Short 
Cuts , the talented Julianne Moore is 
here given the ignoble task of tempting 
Grant with the most sanitised cine 
matic strip-tease in living memory. But 
then Nine Months' idea of what women 
want is so impoverished that when 
Samuel carries his heavily pregnant 
bride over the threshold, her wedding- 
day treat proves to be a lavishly 
equipped, pastel-hued nursery. 

Claire Monk 
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Stephen Snow Owl 

AM Supervisor 
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Curt Schulkey 

Richard A. "Bear Coat" 

Foley Editors 
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Neal J. Anderson 
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London. 1607. Captain John 
Smith helms the ship taking Gov¬ 
ernor Ratcliffe of the Virginia Com¬ 
pany to the New World where the latter 
hopes to found a colony and. more 
importantly, find gold. 

The Native Americans living in the 
area the adventurers are bound for are 
lead by Chief Powhatan, who wants his 
free-spirited daughter Pocahontas to 
marry Kocoum, the tribe’s fiercest war¬ 
rior. Pocahontas confides her troubles 
and her dreams to her friend, an 
ancient spirit which resides in a willow 
tree named Grandmother Willow. Poc¬ 
ahontas sees the ship arrive and the 
men claim the land for Britain. After 
briefly meeting Smith in the woods, 
she runs back to the tribe to report the 
arrival of the strangers. The tribal 
shaman sees visions of the white men 
as rapacious wolves who will eventu¬ 
ally devour their people. 

While the British establish their fort 


and dig fruitlessly for gold. Pocahontas 
and Smith meet by a waterfall and are 
soon conversing fluently with each 
other. When a member of the tribe is 
shot in a scuffle with the settlers, 
Powhatan decrees that no one should 
have contact with the white men, but 
Pocahontas and Smith, falling in love, 
continue to meet in secret. 

Tensions escalate between the two 
groups, despite Pocahontas and 
Smith’s pleas for peace. When Pocahon¬ 
tas’ friend Nakoma tells Kocoum that 
Pocahontas is with Smith, he and 
Smith fight and Kocoum is shot by Rat- 
cliffe’s equerry Thomas. Smith is cap¬ 
tured by the tribe and condemned to 
death, but Pocahontas insists they 
must kill her first. Powhatan is moved 
by this, and considers making peace 
with the settlers. When Ratcliffe tries 
to shoot Powhatan, Smith takes the 
bullet instead while attempting to save 
the chief. He recovers and the British 
put Ratcliffe under arrest and set off 
for home. Smith beseeches Pocahontas 
to come with him back to England, but 
she insists on staying behind with her 
people and the two sadly part company 
presumably forever. 

There is something about the 
sheer scale of the success of Dis¬ 
ney’s animated films, breaking box- 
office records with the nonchalant reg¬ 
ularity of a butcher snapping the necks 
of chickens, that raises the hackles of 
critics. Ever since the publication of the 
Dorfman and Mattelart’s 1971 Marxist 
critique. How to Read Donald Duck, the 
Disney company has been constructed 
as an exemplar of capitalist cultural 
imperialism, permeating every nation 
on the earth with its seductive, easily 
translatable pop propaganda. 

Dorfman and Mattelart were mainly 
concerned with the more disposable 
Donald Duck comic books, rather than 
the films. Yet. as the latter have grown 
in popularity and success and as “The 
Mouse" - as Variety likes to refer to the 
voracious rodent which is the Walt Dis¬ 
ney Company proper - has grown to its 
global status, it has seemed ever more 
urgent to be vigilant of what subtex- 
tual messages might be contained 
within the cartoon texts. The Disney 
Version of stories is put under as much 
scrutiny as the testimony of policemen 
in Los Angeles courts. Thus, there were 
accusations of racism concerning 
Aladdin and The Lion King, and critics 
and academics have questioned the 
images of women portrayed in Beauty 
and the Beast and The Little Mermaid. It is 
as if we are holding the films responsi¬ 
ble for much more than just entertain¬ 
ing children on a wet afternoon. 

Pocahontas is fascinating because it 
bears witness to the company’s attempt 
to grapple with these criticisms as well 
as to produce another record-breaking 
blockbuster that will soak up receipts 
as well in the midwest of America as 
that of Africa. Inevitably, it is fraught 
with contradictions and ironies. It is 
large and contains multitudes, as Walt 
Whitman said of himself; and like 
Whitman’s poetry, it is baggy, drawing 
on a distinctly American vernacular 


(both verbal and visual), and full of 
moments of real poetry, sharp pathos 
and patronising kitsch. 

Pocahontas is as politically correct as 
oatmeal cookies. Its heroine is tall, 
muscular and graceful, can steer rapids 
as well as Meryl Streep in The River Wild, 
and has a face so scrupulously un¬ 
caricatured she lacks cheekbones and 
any more nose than a pair of nostrils 
lest she be confused with her hook¬ 
nosed ancestors in cartoon history. All 
her expression resides in her eyes, as 
dewy and doe-eyed as Bambi’s mother 
before she gets shot. The rest of the 
tribe are equally circumspectly drawn, 
while the white settlers range from 
exaggerated grotesques (baddies like 
Ratcliffe) to more realistic figures 
depending on how likeable they are. 
The film’s world view constructs a 
great chain of being in which the 
Native Americans are poised at the pin¬ 
nacle. neatly inverting Renaissance 
concepts of hierarchy. 

The film-makers here seem acutely 
aware that they are dealing for the first 
time in a major way with 'true story’, 
albeit one clouded in myth and pre¬ 
dictably revised here. No matter how 
ersatz, the viewer is constantly aware 
of how historical details are being 
mobilised for verisimilitude. When 
Smith describes Pocahontas’ people as 
“savages" in his accurately seventeenth- 
century way, her offence is assuaged by 
his explaining that it is “just a word". 
Indeed, a curious concern with lan¬ 
guage permeates the film, with the 
natives speaking an authentic North 
American dialect which quickly 
morphs into American-accented Eng¬ 
lish. Much magical play is made of 
Smith and Pocahontas’ immediate 
grasp of one another’s languages, liter- 
alised in a kiss. One would almost 
imagine that the story-people had been 
brushing up on the linguist-philoso¬ 
pher Tzvetan Todorov’s The Conquest of 
America, which posited that the Native 
Americans apparent inability to under¬ 
stand Western language became the 
cornerstone of a whole discourse which 
explained their ‘savagery’. 

The anxiety of accuracy muddles 
much throughout the film. It show¬ 
cases how much animation’s motion- 


control and background-generating 
technology has advanced. Character 
movements, especially Pocahontas’ 
hair (tricky stuff to animate), are per¬ 
fectly done, and some of the shots 
‘underwater’ are nothing less than 
exquisite. However, the palette feels all 
wrong. The British scenes and charac¬ 
ters are rendered in drab sepia colours 
so that the Native American setting, all 
bright and brutally blue skies, will 
seem all the nicer and friendlier. It 
would seem to me that a more muted 
natural palette would have been more 
appropriate to the latter culture, but I 
suppose the merchandisers, who 
favour a more garish, child-luring 
range of hues, had to be appeased. 

The art direction alone belies the 
forces that threaten to tug Pocahontas 
apart: on the one hand, the natural 
world must be stylised, with faint 
native symbols accenting the wind 
sweeping the leaves to suggest the har¬ 
mony of their culture with the environ¬ 
ment; but on the other hand the film’s 
commitment to corrective historicising 
and verisimilitude reigns in the exag¬ 
geration which is animation’s stock- 
and-trade. As a solution the film resorts 
to the gestures of the epic - huge land¬ 
scapes, swelling choruses, even split¬ 
screen effects at the climax which 
recall Abel Gance’s Napoleon. 

In the end, the film does get to you. 
It’s Disney’s darkest and most tragic 
animated film, even though it pulls 
back from telling the true historical 
ending - the real Pocahontas came 
back to England with Smith, died 
shortly after arriving and was buried in 
Gravesend. And though most children 
probably won’t yet know it, they'll soon 
learn that this story with its ‘happy’ 
ending depicting a final concord 
between natives and settlers only 
begins a more chilling history concern¬ 
ing a genocide that would span cen¬ 
turies of horror. It’s this ‘front-story’ 
which truly brings tears to the eyes 
when the credits roll, and by suggest¬ 
ing it, perhaps in a cloudy but well- 
meaning way, this film tries to expiate 
a little of the guilt that might be felt by 
one of the West’s most successful capi¬ 
talist organisations. 

Leslie Felperin 
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Rudy 


USA 1993 

Director: David Anspaugh 
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Joliet, Illinois. 1960. As a child 
Rudy Ruettiger dreams of playing 
football for the University of Notre 
Dame, the “Fighting Irish" team 
idolised by his father, yet he is short 
and has little footballing ability. Later 
he is told that college is beyond him 
and he ends up working with his father 
and brother at the local steel factory. 
His fiancee. Sherry, wants him to settle 
down. Then his best friend Pete, the 
only person to encourage his Notre 
Dame dreams, is killed in an accident. 
Rudy leaves his fiancee, gathers his sav¬ 
ings and goes straight from Pete’s 
funeral to the gates of Notre Dame. 

Rudy is taken to a priest. Father 
Cavanaugh. Impressed by the strength 
of Rudy’s desire to play for the univer¬ 
sity, Cavanaugh promises him a place 
at the nearby Holy Cross College where, 
with sufficiently high marks, he may 
be transferred to Notre Dame. There 
Rudy makes friends with D-Bob, a law 
student who offers to help him with 
his studies if Rudy will approach girls 
for him. Helped by the discovery that 
he is dyslexic, Rudy works and prays 
remorselessly until he is allowed into 
Notre Dame. 

Rudy tries out for the Notre Dame 
football squad; he is narrowly accepted 
by the coach Parseghian. In the seasons 
that follow, Rudy never gets near the 
first team. As his final semester 
approaches, he tells Parseghian what it 
would mean to his father to see his son 
in Notre Dame colours. Parseghian 
promises to let him appear as a reserve. 


As the final game approaches. 
Parseghian quits; his replacement 
leaves Rudy off the teamsheet. In 
protest, the team refuse to play until 
the new coach reluctantly relents. 

As the game nears its conclusion, the 
players begin to chant for Rudy to be 
let on the field and. as the crowd join 
in, the team conspire to give them¬ 
selves an unbeatable margin. With 27 
seconds left, Rudy takes the field, and 
tackles the opposition quarterback. He 
is chaired from the field in triumph. 

Rudy is based on the true story of 
Rudy Ruettiger, a poor boy with 
no special talent whose time with the 
Notre Dame football team appears to 
confirm the basic premise of the Amer¬ 
ican Dream - that you can do anything 
if you try hard enough. Its appeal is 
almost incomprehensible out of Amer¬ 
ica. In fact, the film’s absorbtion in the 
dreams of Middle America seems to 
have made it too parochial even at 
home, where it flopped. It is not hard to 
see why. Hollywood audiences have 
become used to gargantuan tales of 
fulfilled expectation whereas Rudy is a 
film with a stem sense of limits. It is 
pinched and puritan in its scope, so 
antithetical to modern Hollywood in 
its idea of its country that it hardly 
seems American at all. Written by 
Angelo Pizzo and directed by David 
Anspaugh, the team behind the con¬ 
ventionally aspirational hit sports film 
Hoosiers, Rudy is a film of tedium and 
toil. Rudy’s midwestem hometown, 
Joliet, and place of salvation, Notre 
Dame, are both filmed in muted hues. 
His desire to play football is seen by his 
family not as an admirable grab at the 
American Dream, but as doomed 
hubris. The riskless blue-collar life they 
prefer has a steel mill of hellish flame 
and noise at its heart. The only 
moment when sunlight enters the 
film’s spectrum is on Rudy’s first, mili¬ 
taristic morning as a footballer. Its only 
hint of levity is a desparately clutched 
copy of National Lampoon. 

As the astonishing consistency of this 
numbing mood hits home, Rudy ceases 
to seem like a sports film. Instead, the 
reliance of Rudy on priests and prayer. 


the sombreness of Anspaugh’s fade- 
outs. the cinematographer’s purged 
hues and the score’s tolling bells sug¬ 
gest the remorseless progress of a mar¬ 
tyr. It is an atmosphere built with such 
humourless conviction that one 
searches the credits for some hidden 
sponsor ( Reader’s Digest perhaps). Rudy's 
idea of American religion comes from 
its eponymous subject, a person so 
unimaginative that even his admiring 
biographers can’t disguise his stupid¬ 
ity. Indeed, it is the uncomfortable fact 
of an all-American hero succeeding 
with a dim brain which makes Rudy 
watchable. There are moments when 
the film’s makers seem ready to burst 
out laughing at Rudy. Other characters 
give him worried looks as he veers from 
one crazed effort to the next. But Rudy’s 
wilfully hermetic America (untouched 
by early 70s tensions) copes. Eveiy face 
around him, from players to students 
to locker-room priests, shows similar 
fanaticism. The effect is unsettling, a 
sort of Stepford Jocks. The film operates 
from so deep inside Rudy’s world that 
it teeters on the edge of parodying it. 

That it stops short is all the more 
frustrating, given the number of paral¬ 
lels which it draws between Rudy and 
Ronald Reagan. Directly invoked when 
Rudy pauses in the locker room to read 
the inspiring last words of legendary 
player “The Gipper", and suggested in 
other, incidental ways, the comparison 
between these two dangerously certain 
‘Good Americans’ is apt. It is extended 
by the film’s very existence, the result 
of Rudy pestering Anspaugh to make it, 
a self-mythologising project much like 
Reagan’s own. 

True to the film’s Reaganite puritan- 
nical tone, Anspaugh follows none of 
the cheap routes to feeling good which 
this sort of sports film usually employs. 
Instead his is a plodding film, stripped 
of gratification. When D-Bob is comi¬ 
cally set up with a plain girl, he marries 
her. When Rudy makes the team, it is 
for 27 seconds. These are dreams of dis¬ 
cipline, not transcendence. It is no 
wonder the film looks drained of 
colour. Like its hero, it is stupid, boring 
and honest. 

Nick Hasted 
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Paris, the present. Unmarried cou¬ 
ple Anne and Pierre live together 
with their two-year-old child, Louis 
(nicknamed Loulou). At the cinema one 
evening, Pierre reaches to take Anne’s 
hand and she rebuffs the gesture. Later, 
he asks her why and she responds dis- 
missively. Pierre dwells on the moment 
and some time later Anne reveals that 
she is in love with another man. 

Pierre attempts to deal with the reve¬ 
lation, only alluding to the fact that 
Anne spends evenings out with her 
new lover. When Anne and Pierre and 
their close friends. Victor and Claire, 
travel to Normandy to look at a holiday 
home things come to a head in an argu¬ 
ment. Pierre seeks solace and advice 
from Victor who is hardly forthcoming. 
When Victor and Claire announce their 
intention to marry after years of being 
a couple who have lived separately, this 
precipitates Pierre to become publicly 
aggressive towards Anne. Pierre further 
antagonises her by suggesting that they 
consider a separation. 

Pierre takes Louis out one evening 
and arrives back late at the flat. Anne, 
having been worried, explodes. She 
tells Pierre that she has consulted a 
lawyer, has learned that she has a right 
to custody of the child and leaves. Dev¬ 
astated, Pierre traces her to her 



Sentimental anecdote: Isabelle Huppert 


mother’s house where he spies on 
Loulou playing in the garden. When 
the child senses his presence, Pierre 
flees. Time passes and the couple meet 
again in a bar. Anne recounts a senti¬ 
mental anecdote from their past and 
follows this up by reporting that her 
affair is now over. Pierre, friendly but 
seemingly indifferent to her overtures, 
does nothing to bring them together 
again. We last see Pierre on a street cor¬ 
ner trying to hail a cab, lost in an unfa¬ 
miliar comer of the city. 


Christian Vincent’s La Discrete, a 
comedy of sexual manners akin 
to a modern-day version of Les Liaisons 
Dangereuses, was a considerable success 
in France when it was released in 1990, 
making celebrities of its young director 
and Fabrice Luchini, the Rohmer regu¬ 
lar who played the film’s obsessive 
seducer. La Discrete never made it across 
the channel, whereas La Separation has, 
thanks no doubt to the combination of 
Isabelle Huppert and Daniel Auteuil. 
Dispensing with the previous feature’s 
cruel comedy, in La Separation Vincent 
opts for the intimiste mode that is 
favoured by many of French cinema’s 
young auteurs these days. 

La Separation's study of the break¬ 
down of a long-term, unmarried rela¬ 
tionship between two former 60s radi¬ 
cals is in a resolutely minor key, 
concentrating on the exchange of 
telling glances and pregnant silences 
that degenerates into painful ultima¬ 
tums. Anne’s refusal to take Pierre’s 
hand when out at the cinema - while 
watching Rossellini’s Europe 31 - 
unleashes Pierre’s doubt, Anne’s admis¬ 
sion of an affair and the slow mutual 
spoiling of their relationship. Vincent’s 
approach allows for two nearly fault¬ 
less performances from Auteuil and 
Huppert in what is a defiantly interior 
drama, played out in the awkward 
room-to-room negotiation of the cou¬ 
ple’s apartment. When the action does 
shift beyond these claustrophobic 
confines one gets the sense of every¬ 
thing being filtered through Pierre’s 
almost solipsistic preoccupation with 
his own pain and uncertainty. Combin¬ 


ing prissy withdrawal and inkwell-eyed 
bleakness in his performance, the per¬ 
spective of Auteuil’s Pierre dominates 
the rift. Anna comes across as infuriat¬ 
ingly selfish and yet utterly convinced 
of the justice of her actions, no doubt 
because of the film’s dedication to the 
hapless Pierre’s point of view. Huppert 
has perfected a quality of stillness in 
her acting that allows her to appear 
both unknowable and utterly at one 
with herself. Her Anne acts with the 
courage of her compulsions while at 
the same time appears palely indiffer¬ 
ent to their consequences. 

The presence of Loulou, their young 
child, serves to focus the growing feel¬ 
ings of anger and despair but thank¬ 
fully with a minimum of sentimental¬ 
ity. reduced by the distancing effect of 
camcorder footage. This yields a telling 
moment towards the end of the film 
when Pierre, filming Louis, wonders 
aloud how, in the future, he is ever 
going to look happily on couples with 
children again. If Louis occupies the 
film’s foreground, in its background is 
a meditation on the emotional legacy 
of May ’68. Pierre and Anne’s radical 
chic has been inevitably eroded by com¬ 
fortable bourgeois stability. Neverthe¬ 
less. Pierre is clearly trying hard to 
overcome his feelings of jealously and 
possessiveness in the name of a former 
ideology. He’s shown to be clutching at 
straws, particularly when Victor and 
Claire, old friends and fellow veterans 
of les evenements, announce that they 
intend to marry to please Victor’s par¬ 
ents. As Pierre’s feelings start to get the 
better of him. he begins to force the sit¬ 
uation. widening the rift, forcing the 
awkwardness between him and Anne 
to solidify into outright hostility so 
that their emotional isolation from one 
another becomes a physical separation. 
We recognise that his is a gamble taken 
in the hope that Anne will back down 
and return to him on his terms, an 
emotional brinkmanship that serves 
only to decisively split them apart. 

Although painstakingly crafted, 
there is a curiously bloodless quality 
about La Separation. It’s as though the 
film’s emotional reticence is motivated 
not so much by a larger programme, as 
in say the films of Antonioni or Bres¬ 
son, but through a kind of ascetic cine¬ 
matic good manners. Vincent avoids 
confronting the moments that reside 
at the story’s melodramatic heart; pas¬ 
sion and excess are absent. La Separation 
is a weepy sotto voce and strained 
because of it. While an anti-melodra- 
matic treatment is understandable 
given the familiarity of the storyline, 
the film’s reserve extends even to with¬ 
holding the sense of a new beginning 
from Pierre, imprisoning him at the 
end of the film indecisively on a street 
corner. In attempting to demonstrate 
the emotional application of that May 
’68 slogan “Freedom begins with a pro¬ 
hibition - do not interfere with some¬ 
one else’s freedom." Vincent refutes its 
passe idealism through the treatment 
of his characters. Nonetheless, however 
precious it may be. La Separation is still 
undeniably poignant. 

Chris Darke 
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In a remote government research 
lab in Utah, top scientist Xavier 
Fitch gives the order to have a young 
girl exterminated, but she escapes. 
Fitch assembles a team of experts to 
help track down the girl: biologist 
Laura Baker, anthropologist Stephen 
Arden, psychic Dan Smithson and ex¬ 
marine Preston Lennox. The girl, 
named Sil. was bred from alien DNA 
(beamed to earth by an unknown 
extraterrestrial race) injected into 
human ova. She grew to her present 13- 
year-old appearance in a few weeks. 
Alarmed by symptoms of her alien 
nature, Fitch decided to terminate the 
experiment. 

On board a train bound for Los Ange¬ 
les, Sil passes through a chrysalid stage 
and emerges as a beautiful young 
woman. Fitch and his team, tracing her 
through a stolen credit card, realise she 
plans to mate. At a night club, Sil is 
picked up by Robbie, a rich socialite. 
However, sensing he has diabetes, she 
rejects his advances and kills him. 
Evading Preston, Sil is injured in a car 
accident and taken to hospital by a 
passer-by, John Carey. She heals her 
own injuries and leaves with Carey. 
They are about to make love when Pre¬ 
ston and Laura intrude; Sil kills Carey 
and once again escapes. 

Sil lures her pursuers into a car chase 
culminating in a staged accident. Fitch 


declares the mission accomplished and 
leads his team back to the Biltmore 
Hotel to relax. Sil changes her appear¬ 
ance and makes for the Biltmore. There 
she seduces Stephen, becoming 
instantly pregnant. Sensing her pres¬ 
ence, Dan alerts the others, but Sil kills 
Stephen and flees into the sewers. In 
the pursuit Fitch is killed by Sil; the 
others follow her into a tunnel leading 
to subterranean tar pits, where after 
metamorphosing into a totally alien 
shape she gives birth. Rescuing Dan 
from the newborn, Preston and Laura 
manage to kill both it and Sil, but a rat 
that has eaten a severed length of alien 
tentacle undergoes a strange mutation. 


Walking cactuses, giant peapods, 
ambulatory dollops of raspberry 
jam - ever since the hyper-paranoid 
50s, sci-fi cinema has been well sup¬ 
plied with malignant aliens come to 
devour humanity by subsuming our 
quivering substance into theirs. And 
the most deadly of these predators are 
always the ones (as in the various ver¬ 
sions of Invasion of the Body Snatchers, or 
John Carpenter’s The Thing) who look 
just like us. Species works a twist on this 
scenario by making its central entity 
semi-human to begin with, but then 
leaves the idea largely undeveloped. 
“Half us. half something else - I won¬ 
der which was the predatory half?" 
muses biologist Laura Baker, offering 
an intriguing re-take on the whole plot: 
that maybe the original extraterrestrial 
message really was well-intentioned, 
the alien race simply having no idea 
what a slimebucket species (namely us) 
they were merging their DNA with. But 
her remark comes only at the very end 
of the film, after the semi-alien has 
been - supposedly - destroyed. 

There are earlier hints of the same 
submerged message - the venue where 
Sil does her sexual trawling is called 
The Id Club, suggesting she’s tapping 
into unreconstructed areas of the 
human psyche - but it’s never mined 
for its full potential. Instead Species 


mostly settles for the conventional 
alien-threat-to-humanity angle, follow¬ 
ing it through a series of well-orches¬ 
trated but routine situations and rely¬ 
ing on atmosphere, design flair and 
emetic detail. Robbie, Sil’s first pick-up, 
suffers the French kiss from hell (her 
tongue comes straight out the back of 
his head) and the chrysalid stage from 
which the full-grown Sil emerges looks 
like nothing so much as a giant, pulsat¬ 
ing doner kebab. 

Making her feature film debut, super- 
model Natasha Henstridge not only 
looks drop-dead gorgeous but turns her 
inexperience to advantage: her air of 
slightly vacant puzzlement perfectly 
suits a six-week-old adult trying to 
make sense of an incomprehensible 
world. Her fellow lead actors, though, 
are left struggling with seriously 
underwritten roles, even if Michael 
Madsen does wonders with scant mate 
rial. As the empath Dan. Forest 
Whitaker comes off worst, being lim¬ 
ited to acting the human bloodhound 
(“She went that way") and coming out 
with startling insights like “She only 
kills when she feels threatened." 

That Species borrows (from Alien, Ter¬ 
minator II, Hellraiser III and The Third Man. 
to name but a few) would hardly mat¬ 
ter if its influences were assimilated, 
but instead they feel slung together, 
and the film doesn’t always retain a 
grip on its own conventions. At one 
point, Sil seems either to have become 
telepathic or is speaking through 
Fitch’s mouth - the latter option rais¬ 
ing the possibility that Fitch too is an 
alien. But having served its plot pur¬ 
pose. the device vanishes. Species is 
pacy, stylish and consistently watch- 
able, but as with so much Hollywood 
product ( Outbreak was another recent 
example), an ingenious concept has 
been allowed to go for far less than it’s 
worth. If given a little extra thought, a 
little less reliance on standard dra¬ 
matic formulas, a much more interest¬ 
ing film could have been made here. 
Philip Kemp 
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Southern Texas 1914. Pike Bishop 
and his gang have planned to rob 
a railroad office, but Deke Thornton, a 
former associate of Bishop, is lying in 
ambush. Bishop’s gang shoot their way 
out. but in the battle many of the 
town’s citizens are cut down. Thornton 
has been released from prison in order 
to catch Bishop, and is ordered by the 
railroad to pursue him. Bishop crosses 
the border into Mexico, where his gang 
meet Mapache, a vicious general fight¬ 
ing for Huerta against Pancho Villa. 
One of their number, a Mexican named 
Angel, kills the general’s mistress, who 
had once been his lover. The gang extri¬ 
cate themselves from a tight spot by 
offering to rob a US army train carrying 
munitions. 


Thornton has correctly guessed this 
next move, but the raw recruits and 
border riff-raff under his command are 
outwitted by Bishop’s gang, who steal 
the weapons and then blow a bridge 
across the Rio Grande just as Thorn¬ 
ton’s men are crossing in pursuit. They 
successfully deliver the arms to 
Mapache and collect their reward. But 
Mapache deduces that Angel has 
diverted part of the arms shipment to 
his fellow villagers. He allows the 
Americans to go free but Angel is 
detained and brutally treated. Bishop 
and his men find they are unable to 
abandon Angel to his fate. They return 
to the village where Mapache’s army is 
celebrating its new acquisitions. In a 
final confrontation Bishop and his 
three companions turn their guns on 
Mapache and his entire army, killing 
scores of them but perishing in the 
effort. Later Thornton arrives on the 
scene. His men loot the bodies and 
depart, and are then themselves killed 
by the villagers. Thornton decides not 
to return to the US; instead, he waits 
for old Sykes, the last surviving mem¬ 
ber of Bishop’s gang. 

Peckinpah’s masterpiece, re- 
released in the now fashionable 
form of a ‘director’s cut’, eclipses all 
recent attempts to revive and update 
the Western, with the honourable 
exception of Eastwood’s Unforgiven. 25 
years ago Peckinpah decisively desani- 
tised screen violence, with his slow- 
motion images of bullets ripping 
through flesh. Subsequent excesses 
have added nothing. The Wild Bunch is 
also one of the earliest and certainly 
one of the most moving expressions of 
the theme of the end of the West, 
which successive film-makers have 
turned into just another cliche. Peckin¬ 
pah’s heroes are victims of history, 
stranded by the ebbing away of the 
individualist values of the Old West, 
now replaced by realpolitik, faceless 
capitalist corporations and dehumanis¬ 
ing technology. Peckinpah has a won¬ 
derful knack of making this come alive, 
contrasting past and present with a 
new twist to a traditional motif. Early 
in the film, during the bungled robbery 
which results in wholesale slaughter in 
a Texas border town, one of Pike 
Bishop’s gang is shot off his horse and 
dragged down the main street, his foot 
caught in the stirrup. This image, 
familiar from a hundred other West¬ 
erns, is reprised in a new and ghastly 
form later. The Wild Bunch’s Mexican 
member, Angel, is captured by General 
Mapache, tied to the back of his new 
motor car and dragged around the vil¬ 
lage square until his face is reduced to 
a bloody pulp. So much for progress. 

The Wild Bunch has much in common 
with Peckinpah’s Major Dundee (1964). 
In each film a band of irregulars crosses 
the border into Mexico, where their 
leader, a man haunted by his past, tries 
desperately to keep together a disinte¬ 
grating group. Each company recuper¬ 
ates in a Mexican village among the 
‘real people’ before being tested in a 
final confrontation with a force con¬ 
trolled by the European military tradi¬ 





tion. In each, the leader is wounded in 
the thigh while making love with a 
woman. In each we hear ‘Shall We 
Gather at the River’, inescapably a ref¬ 
erence to the Fordian Western. 

This new version of The Wild Bunch is 
very welcome, but on examination 
appears to be something less than 
promised. The most detailed account of 
the film’s production history is in 
David Weddle’s recent biography 7/ 
They Move...Kill ‘Em’; The Life and Times of 
Sam Peckinpah. According to Weddle. 
Peckinpah’s initial rough cut ran to 
three hours, 45 minutes. His editor, 
Louis Lombardo, reduced this to two 
hours, 45 minutes. But Warner Bros 
wanted a two and a half hour movie. 
Accordingly, Lombardo and Peckinpah 
further trimmed the film to two hours 
31 minutes. As a result of preview reac¬ 
tions and the need to avoid an X-rating 
in the USA for excessive violence, Peck¬ 
inpah then took out another six min¬ 
utes, reducing the total to two hours 25 
minutes. This would appear to be the 
version now presented to us. Unfortu¬ 
nately. despite much enthusiastic criti¬ 
cal response, box office was not good. 
Ken Hyman. Warners’ head of produc¬ 
tion and a Peckinpah supporter, was 
replaced by a less sympathetic new 
regime, headed by Ted Ashley, who 
ordered producer Phil Feldman to cut 
another 10 minutes in order to placate 
exhibitors, who complained the film 
was too long. It is this version, two 
hours and 15 minutes, to which Peckin¬ 
pah took violent exception, which has 
circulated the past 25 years, and it’s the 
10 minutes removed by Feldman from 
prints after the first release that have 
now been restored. 

The extra minutes, comprising six 
scenes in all, are certainly worth hav¬ 
ing. Their most important function is 
to fill out the relationship between 
Bishop and Thornton, thus explaining 
Thornton’s ambiguous feelings about 
his mission. Briefly, the scenes are: a 
flashback of Bishop and Thornton 
together in a brothel, in which Thorn¬ 
ton is shot and captured, and Bishop 
escapes; a scene in which it becomes 
clear that Bishop has abandoned one of 
his gang during the ambush, who 
turns out to be the grandson of Sykes, 
an old man who looks after their 
horses; some extra footage in the Mexi¬ 
can village where the gang rest up; a 
flashback showing Bishop getting shot 


in the leg by the husband of a woman 
he is in bed with; and a scene of 
Mapache’s forces being attacked by Vil- 
listas, in which Mapache makes his 
clear he intends to double-cross Bishop. 

A print which has been seen several 
times on ITV since 1976 also runs to 
two hours, 25 minutes (allowing for 
the approximately 4% speed-up on tele¬ 
vision), and all six scenes which the 
Warners press release now lists as 
‘restored’ are in that ITV version. The 
only things missing are some frames 
removed by the TV censors; so for 
example when Mapache cuts Angel’s 
throat, we don’t actually see the blood 
spurt in the TV version, as we do on the 
big screen. Even this is included in the 
print held by the National Film and 
Television Archive, regularly screened 
at the Museum of the Moving Image, 
and which contains all that Warners 
have now restored. So don’t get too 
excited you’re about to witness footage 
never before seen in public. You may 
have seen it already. 

Peckinpah’s films have sometimes 
been read as American versions of the 
Italian Spaghetti Westerns of the 
1960s. Peckinpah, it is supposed, ham¬ 
mered the last nails into the coffin that 
Leone and his epigones built for the 
Hollywood Western. Both aestheticised 
violence. Bodies no longer simply fall 
over when shot, but spurt blood as they 
perform somersaults in slow motion. 
And the old Western values of honour 
and loyalty and justice appear irrele¬ 
vant in a world ruled by greed and cyn¬ 
icism. But a quarter of a century later 
these similarities seem less important 
than the differences. Peckinpah (like 
Eastwood) has more in common with 
John Ford than with Sergio Leone. His 
roots in the West and the Western are 
deeper than Leone’s, and where Leone 
sees only a sardonic nihilism, Peckin¬ 
pah’s tragic heroes are redeemed by a 
final gesture as romantic as it is 
doomed. Pike Bishop and his men 
finally rouse themselves to rescue their 
comrade Angel. Four men cannot win 
against Mapache’s army. They will lose 
their lives; but they will regain their 
honour. It’s an extravagant gesture 
quite beyond the calculating Leone 
hero, but saved from vainglory by the 
laconic manner in which the action is 
justified. “Let’s go," says Pike. “Why 
not?" says his sidekick Dutch. 

Edward Buscombe 
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duction curriculums that are equal or superior to the best 
programs in the world. The difference is our programs take 
less time... a lot less. 

Full-time 

Direct Education™ programs in: 

Film Production ■ Classical Animation 
Portfolio Film Production ■ 3D Computer Animation 
Acting for Film & Television ■ Certified Alias Programs 
Multimedia Production ■ Certified Avid Programs 

Call. Compare. Nothing does. 


VANCOUVER FILM SCHOOL 

1 - 800 - 661-4101 

#400 - 1168 HAMILTON STREET, VANCOUVER, B.C. CANADA V6B 2S2 


12-27 October 95 

Premieres. Gai 

Premieres. Gala Screenings, 
Short films and 
Documentaries, 6111311 

ESSST 

-The Western, 

B-movies, Dance and a two day 
«vmp»siumon*i*naUon. 


Leeds International 
Film Festival 


FOR MORE INFORMATION OR TO 
I0IN THE MAILING LIST: , 

T: 0113 2478389/8308 Mr I 

F: 0113 247 8397 

0113 2478389 

F: 0113 2478397 


WHAT’S YOUR 
FAVOURITE FILM? 

Chances are that we’ll have a copy in our 
library of over 10,000 titles. 

Filmbank is the UK’s largest distributor of feature films 
on 16mm and video, from classic oldies to the latest 
releases, and we want YOU to join the thousands of 
current members who use our service regularly for 
private, educational or film society use. 

WHY NOT RING US TODAY?! 

• start a film club 

• host a movie classic evening 

• hold special themed movie events 

• host a film debate/symposium 
• ideal for special occasions 

Now Booking: 

Ed Wood, Eat Drink Man Woman, Rob Roy 
Heavenly Creatures, Once Were Warriors 
Circle of Friends, Bullets Over Broadway 
Leon, Bad Boys, Batman Forever 
Six Degrees of Separation, Silent Fall 

Filmbank Distributors Ltd, Grayton House, ? _ ^ 

498-504 Fulham Road, London, SW6 5NH SEES 
Tel. 0171 386 9909/5411 k_=J 



LEARN 

FILM 

MAKING 


SIX WEEK SUMMER WORKSHOPS AVAILABLE AT 

PRINCETON UNIVERSITY & 
NEW YORK FILM ACADEMY 


DIRECT YOUR OWN SHORT FILMS IN OUR 
HANDS-ON INTENSIVE WORKSHOPS 
USING 16MM ARRIFLEX CAMERAS. 
LEARN CONCEPTS OF STORY, DIRECTING, 
CAMERA, LIGHTING, SOUND AND EDITING 
IN A TOTAL IMMERSION COURSE 
TAUGHT BY AWARD-WINNING INSTRUCTORS. 


NEW WORKSHOPS STARTING EVERY MONTH 


“CARPE DIEM” 


TUITION $4000 


NEW YORK FILM ACADEMY 

100 EAST 17TH STREET NYC 10003 

TEL: 212-674-4300 FAX: 212-477-1414 
FORMERLY LOCATED AT THE 

TRIBECA HFI L.M CENTER 














Geoffrey Macnab 
andTomTunney 
highlight their ten 
video choices of 
the month, and 
overleaf review, 
respectively, 
the restofthe 
retail and rental 
releases 



VIDEO CHOICE 


DlueSky 

Tony Richardson/USA 1991 _ 

Tony Richardson’s final film is organised 
around the conceit of a nuclear family in 
a state of meltdown. Jessica Lange is the 
unfaithful wife of a US Army nuclear 
weapons expert (Tommy Lee Jones), and 
her performance as a wilting Marilyn 
Monroe wannabe is excellent (it won her 
a Best Actress Oscar). However, what gives 
the drama its special power is the way in 
which her character’s incandescent 
sexuality is seen as suffocated by the 
milieu of a 1962 army base. Certain 
scenes are almost too painful to watch 
beacuse of their emotional rawness. 
Although the plot opts too abruptly for 
an upbeat ending, the most impressive 
moments are in the riveting opening half 
in which her life is shown to be in 
shattered pieces. (S&S June 1995) 

• Rental: Columbia TriStar. 

Certificate 15 


Heavenly Creatures 

Peter Jackson/New Zealand 1994 _ 

Based on a true story of matricide. Peter 
Jackson’s stunning psychological drama 
explores the intense and ultimately 
tragic relationship between two teenage 
girls in early 50s New Zealand. The 
film’s exuberance, imagination and 
sheer delight in its disturbing subject 
matter is ideally encapsulated in the 
breathtaking sequence in which the two 


girls gambol through a garden and rooms 
of a house to the strains of Mario Lanza 
singing The Donkey Serenade’. Add an 
Orson Welles lookalike, plus a company 
of eye-catching fantasy world characters, 
and the result is unalloyed movie magic. 
The screenplay employs the real diary of 
one of the girls to haunting effect, and 
both of the young leads (Melanie Lynskey, 
Kate Winslet) are outstanding. 

(S&S Februaiy 1995) Q 
• Rental: Touchstone: Certificate 18 


The Puppet Masters 

Stuart Orme/USA 1994 _ 

After arriving in Iowa in a flying saucer, 
slug-like aliens attach themselves to the 
backs of their small town human hosts 
and set about taking over the USA. 

Robert A. Heinlein’s source novel 
predates the first film version of the 
similarly themed Invasion of the Body 
Snatchers (1955). This terrific adaptation 
boasts some splendidly slimy special 
effects and an iconic performance from 
Donald Sutherland (who on this po-faced 
form could become the Peter Cushing of 
the 90s) as the leader of the government 


team who has to stop them. Fast-paced 
and brimming with tongue-in-cheek (or 
should that be tongue-in-shirt) humour, 
it’s also not too difficult to read this as an 
incisive critique of Internet optimism. 
One large consciousness and many 
individual subscribers being forcibly 
plugged in to the system means "You 
won’t be lonely when you’re one of us." 
Deliriously entertaining. Q 
• Rental Premiere: Hollywood: 
Certificate 18:105 minutes: Producer 
Ralph Winter: Screenplay David Coyer, 
Ted Elliott. Terry Rossio; Lead Actors 
Donald Sutherland. Eric Thai, 

Julie Warner 



Hue and Cry 

Charles Crichton/UK 1946 _ 

An East End lad. working as a porter in 
Convent Garden, learns that criminals 
are using a popular comic to pass 
messages to one another. He enlists a 
small army of his friends to help him 
bring the villains to justice. Bombed 
Second World War cities may have been 
a nightmare for most of their 
inhabitants, but the craters, disused 
buildings and mazes of rubble provided 
superb playgrounds for kids. Crichton’s 
use of devastated cityscapes suggests an 
affinity with such neo-realist pics as 
Rossellini’s Germany, Year Zero. Not that 
T. E. B. Clarke’s script is in any way grim. 
It’s an ingeniously plotted children’s 
adventure of the sort penned by Richmal 
Crompton. While the character-playing 
by the likes of Alastair Sim and Jack 
Warner is a treat, the sheer anarchic 
fervour of the kids themselves is really 
what makes this memorable. 

(MFB No. 158) 

• Retail: Lumiere: £9.99; B/W; 

Certificate U 
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Mutiny on the Bounty 

Lewis Milestone/USA 1962 


Quiz Show 

Robert Redford/USA 1994 _ 

Robert Redford’s wistful comedy drama 
looks back with longing, regret and just 
a hint of sarcasm to a less cynical time 
when fixing the questions on a television 
quiz show could cause a national scandal. 
One passing reference to Richard Nixon is 
a big clue to the film’s moral subtext. The 
movie also serves as a glowing reminder 
of a halcyon time when television 


viewing was both a communal activity 
and an event in its own right. The script’s 
skilful depiction of the contours of the 
American class system is adroitly 
complemented by the inspired casting of 
Ralph Fiennes and John Turturro as two 
very different key contestants. Rob 
Morrow also scores highly as the young 
investigator whose values are clouded 
by his own ambition. 

(S&S March 1995) Q 
• Rental: Hollywood; Certificate 15 


Connoisseurs of widescreen, matinee- 
style spectacle will relish this ill-starred 
epic, a sort of Waterworld of its day. Robert 
Surtees’ cinematography is lushly 
colourful; a mainly British supporting 
cast (with Richard Harris, Hugh Griffith 
and Gordon Jackson) turn in lively 
performances; and this edition comes 
complete with an intermission which 
allows viewers to hear Bronislaw Kaper’s 
portentous 'Mutiny on the Bounty 
Overture’. Marlon Brando’s foppish, very 
English Fletcher Christian is generally 
felt to be one of his weaker roles. 
However, in an eccentric, affected way, 
it’s still a brave piece of acting. Charles 
Lederer’s lumbering script suggests there 
was complete enmity between Bligh 
(Trevor Howard) and Christian from the 
start, making Howard’s role all the more 
unsympathetic. Like most cinematic folies 
de grandeur, this seems considerably 
better in hindsight. (MFB No. 348) 

• Retail: MGM/UA; Cl2.99; Widescreen; 
Certificate PG 


Barcelona 

Whit Stillman/USA 1994 

Ted (Taylor Nichols), a young American 
sales executive living in Barcelona, 
reluctantly plays host to his visiting 
cousin Fred (Chris Eigeman), a US navy 
lieutenant. As in his feature debut. 
Metropolitan. Whit Stillman’s 
conversation-based style of cinema plays 
a marvellously subtle game with its 
upwardly mobile characters. There’s 
certainly plenty of gentle irony at their 
expense, but perhaps its main strength 
lies in the way in which it comically 
articulates the often desperate sense of 
self which marks the boundary between 
youth and maturity. The film’s pleasures 
are mainly verbal (such as Ted’s straight- 
faced explanation of the difference 
between living together and being 
“shacked up") but Stillman’s visual style 
is also admirably succinct, with every 
calmly composed moment implying a 
wry comment on his two heroes. (S&S 
February 1995) 

• Rental; Columbia TriStar; 

Certificate 12 


Keeping a watchful eye: Fanny Ardant 
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Crumb 

Terry ZwigoffJUSA 1995 _ 

“I enjoy drawing, it’s a deeply ingrained 
habit,” the cartoonist Robert Crumb 
remarks near the start of Zwigoffs 
excoriating documentary. Crumb’s 
abilities as a draughtsman are beyond 
question, but he also comes across as 
a profound misanthrope who exorcises 
his demons through his art. The film was 
shot in 1993 as he prepared to leave 
America and move to France. It captures 
sometimes embarrassingly intimate 
moments between Crumb, his relatives 
and old girlfriends, and uses rostrum 
cameras in a fluid fashion to bring his 
cartoons to life. Whether Crumb is. as 
critic Robert Hughes claims in the film, 
a Breughel for our times, is a moot point. 
Zwigoff neither judges him on his 
perceived lack of political correctness nor 
endorses his idiosyncratic sexual politics. 
Instead, he observes and by doing so, 
fashions a film which works as much as a 
study of a dysfunctional family as a 
portrait of the artist. (S&S July 1995) 

• Retail: Artificial Eye; £15.99; 

Certificate 18 


Eraserhead 

David Lynch/USA 1976 


Finally, Sunday! 
(Vivementdimanche!) 

Francois Truffaut/France 1983 _ 

WiUTfite sleek black and white 
cinematography (courtesy of Nestor 
Almendros) and playful treatment of the 
murder mystery genre, Truffaut’s final 
feature harks back to his 60s efforts such 
as Shoot the Pianist. While out shooting 
ducks on the marshes, a cynical French 


businessman (Jean-Louis Trintignant) 
hears a shotgun go off. One of his close 
associates has been murdered, and he’s 
the prime suspect. When his unfaithful 
wife is also killed, the mystery thickens. 
Only his beautiful secretary (Fanny 
Ardant) can get him off the hook. It’s an 
insubstantial affair, perhaps a little too 
derivative of Hitchcock for its own good, 
but blithely entertaining. (MFB No. 598) 
• Retail: Artificial Eye; £15.99; B/W; 
Subtitles; Certificate PG 


Lynch’s debut feature is a hermetic affair 
with a skeletal narrative, but with an 
abundance of bizarre, oneiric imagery. 

Its leading character Henry Spencer 
(Jack Nance) boasts one of cinema’s great 
haircuts: short at the sides and rising 
upwards in a shocking mass. Lynch’s 
influences range from Bunuel to Cocteau 
- and the sequence in which Henry’s 
head topples off his neck and lands in a 
pool of blood recalls John the Baptist. 
Much of the footage of innards and 
molecular excrescences looks as if it has 
been lifted from one of those natural 
history documentaries on the wonders of 
the human body. And there's even some 
good old nightclub crooning along the 
way. A fascinating film that shows 
Lynch’s unique eye for the bizarre and 
macabre. Also released as part of the 
David Lynch Collection are: Blue Velvet ; 
Wild at Heart ; Twin Peaks: Fire Walk with Me. 
• Retail: PolyGram/Electric; £13.99; B/W; 
Certificate 18 


Dreams are made of these: Jack Nance 
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Reviews in Monthly Film Bulletin and 
Sight and Sound are cited in parentheses. 

A retail video that has previously been reviewed 
in the rental section will be listed only and 
the film review reference given. The term 
Premiere* refers to a film that has had no prior UK 
theatrical release and is debuting on video. 

P denotes closed captioning facility 



Rental 


An Awfully Big Adventure 

Mike Newell; UK 1994; FoxVideo; Certificate 15 
In Liverpool in 1947, an impressionable 
16-year-old (Georgina Cates) joins a 
repertory company. Handsome, witty and 
ably performed, this is packed full of 
telling small details and incisively drawn 
character conflict. However, all the effort 
and expertise seems wasted on a 
thuddingly obvious denouement. 

(S&S April 1995) P 


I.B. 

Philip Davis; UK 1994; PolyGram; Certificate 18 
An undercover police team who infiltrate 
a gang of football hooligans begin to 
relish their violent new lives. Despite the 
four letter words, the performances are 
straight out of the EastEnders school of 
miserable working class stereotypes. The 
film also confuses football hooligans with 
football fans and the deeply 
condescending result has the finesse of a 
tabloid news story. However, despite its 
flaws. ID. does display some admirable 
kinetic energy, and the male bonding 
scenes (at one point the cops leave their 
boring wives at a restaurant table and 
retire to the toilets to talk about football) 
are unintentionally hilarious. 

(S&S May 1995) 


Leon 

Luc Besson; France 1994; Hollywood; 

Certificate 18 

A French hit-man (Jean Reno) strikes up a 
protective friendship with an orphaned 
girl (Nathalie Portman). Luc Besson’s 
outsider’s view of New York is replete 
with graceful mayhem, scenery-chewing 
locals (not least Gary Oldman’s corrupt 
cop) and moments of sublime black 
comedy. (S&S February 1995) P 


Poetic Justice 

John Singleton; USA 1993; 2020 Vision; 
Certificate 15 

Four young African-Americans ceaselessly 
bicker while driving from South Central 



A way with words: Poetic Justice' 


LA to Oakland. John Singleton’s follow-up 
to Boyz N the Hood often seems in danger 
of drowning in the same sea of four letter 
words as its characters. However, the 
framing of the drama around Maya 
Angelou’s poetry suggests that that could 
be its very point: these are people trapped 
as much by confrontational language as 
by hard circumstances. Overly schematic, 
but worthwhile. (S&S May 1995) P 


Silent Tongue 

Sam Shepard; USA 1992; EVE; Certificate 12 
A young man (River Phoenix) grieves in 
the desert over the corpse of his Native 
American bride. Meanwhile his father 
(Richard Harris) attempts to buy her 
sister from Alan Bates’ medicine show. 

A portentous and pretentious Western in 
which Bates’s Irish accent spins out of 
control and the symbolism is trundled 
out by the slow wagon load. 

(S&S March 1995) 



Rental premiere 


Bank Robber 

Nick Mead; USA 1993; EVE; Certificate 18; 

89 minutes; Producer Lila Cozes; Screenplay 
Nick Mead; Lead Actors Patrick Dempsey, 

Lisa Bonet Judge Reinhold, Forest Whitaker 
A moribund would-be comedy in which 
bank robber Patrick Dempsey hides out 
in a hotel where everyone recognises him 
and wants a share of his loot. Imagine 
Barton Fink remade as a teen movie - or 
better still don’t. Several gratuitous 


bedroom scenes, a Miles Copeland III 
cameo and a lack of decent jokes 
complete the depressing picture. 


Blankman 

Mike Binder, USA 1994; Columbia TriStar, 
Certificate 12; 92 minutes; Producers 
Eric L Gold, C. 0. Erikson; Screenplay 
Damon WayansJ. F. Lawton; Lead Actors 
Damon Wayans, Robin Givens, 

David Alan Grier, Jon Polito 
Damon Wayans bungles around in fussy 
Jerry Lewis-style as an inventor turned 
home-made super hero. Grittier and a tad 
more cynical than Robert Townsend’s 
somewhat similar Meteor Man. the script 
also shows off a pleasing affection for the 
Splat! Bam! style of the Batman television 
shows. Small scale but likeable. 


Bodily Harm 

James Lemmo; USA 1994; High Fliers; 
Certificate 18; 87 minutes; Producer 
Bruce Cohn Curtis; Screenplay Joseph Whaley, 
Ronda Barendse, James Lemmo; Lead Actors 
Linda Fiorentino, Daniel Baldwin, Greg Henry, 
Millie Perkins 

In The Last Seduction Linda Fiorentino 
was in control of everything. Here, 
disappointingly, it’s back to men 
controlling her. In this awkwardly 
plotted thriller she plays a Las Vegas 
detective who investigates an ex-lover 
turned multiple murder suspect 
(Baldwin). As her shrink says: “Any 
woman attracted to this man would have 
to have a sick flirtation with self- 
destruction." Quite. 


China Moon 

John Bailey; USA 1991; Columbia TriStar; 
Certificate 18; 99 minutes; Producer 
Barrie M. Osborne; Screenplay Roy Carlson; 

Lead Actors Ed Harris, Madeleine Stowe, 

Charles Dance, Benicio del Toro 
Competent thriller hokum in which 
homicide detective Ed Harris meets 
Madeleine Stowe and soon finds himself 
helping to dispose of her husband’s 
(Charles Dance) body. Dance’s deep South 
accent leaves a lot to be desired but Stowe 
makes a good enigmatic heroine; and 
Harris exudes tense class - even when 
delivering such clunking lines as “I’m an 
orphan of destiny. I see life in all its dirty 
details. You know how it is?” 


Flinch 

George Erschbamer, USA 1992; High Fliers; 
Certificate 15; 89 minutes; Producers 
Murray Shostakjeff Barmash; Screenplay 
Neal H. Dobrofsky, Tippi Dobrofsky; Lead Actors 
Judd Nelson, Gina Gershon, Nick Mancuso 
An unflinchingly awful comedy thriller 
about two shop window models (Judd 
Nelson and Gina Gershon) who witness 
a murder. The dialogue just lies and dies 
there, and Nelson’s bargain basement 
smarminess is horrendous. 


Night Train to Venice 

Walter Girodecki; Germany 1993; Columbia 
TriStar, Certificate 15; 98 minutes; Producer 
Toni Hirtreiter, Screenplay Toni Hirtreiter, 

Leo Tichat; Lead Actors Hugh Grant, 

Tahnee Welch, Malcolm McDowell 
A Scottish writer (an unflappable Hugh 
Grant) attempts to deliver his book on the 
German neo-Nazi movement to Inferno 
Publishing in Venice, but his trip takes 
a bizarre turn when he gets on the train. 
Inspired by Roeg’s Don't Look Now, this 
delectably daft psychodrama is directed 
without regard for probability or plot 
coherence. The actors don’t seem to have 


a clue what’s going on. but this helps to 
give the film the bizarre shifting 
sensation of a dream. Malcolm McDowell 
hams it up as a mysterious stranger, and 
a gang of skinheads and a singing 
transvestite are thrown in for good 
measure. Wonderfully inane. (Note: 
Walter Girodecki’s credit on the tape is 
Supervising Director.) 


Reckless Kelly 

Yahoo Serious; 1993 Australia; Warner, 
Certificate PG; 76 minutes; Producers 
Yahoo Serious, Warwick Ross; Screenplay 
Yahoo Serious; Lead Actors Yahoo Serious, 
Melora Hardin, Hugo Weaving, Alexei Sayle 
A ramshackle but occasionally rewarding 
comedy in which Yahoo Serious plays a 
latter day Ned Kelly who takes on the 
financial establishment (Hugo Weaving 
as a stufly British banker) and then goes 
to Hollywood. The film’s surprisingly 
caustic anti-British bias includes Kelly 
replacing the Union Jack in the 
Australian flag with a kangaroo design 
beer mat and Alexei Sayle as an officious 
English cop. Q 


Replikator 

G. Philip Jackson; Canada 1994; High Fliers; 
Certificate 18; 96 minutes; Producers Dan DOr, 
David McGuire; Screenplay Michelle Bellerose, 
Tony Johnston, John Dawson; Lead Actors 
Michael St Gerard, Brigitte Bako, La Cicciolina, 
Ned Beatty 

A maverick scientist (Michael St Gerard) 
produces a serial killer clone of himself. 
Despite a narrative which is cluttered to 
the point of being incomprehensible, a 
strong visual imagination and a keen line 
in tabloid television satire (viewers are 
invited to vote in on the Justice Channel 
and qualify for Lotto Justice prizes) make 
this a superior addition to the Blade 
Runner rip-off school of sci-fi. 


Separate Lives 

David Madden; USA 1994; High Fliers; 
Certificate 18; 98 minutes; Producers 
Mark Amin, Diane Nabatoff, Guy Reidel; 
Screenplay Steven Pressfield; Lead Actors 
James Belushi, Linda Hamilton, Vera Miles 
Dejected performances and suspenseless 
direction are the keynotes of this 
amusingly inept thriller about a shrink 
with a split personality (Linda Hamilton) 
who hires an ex-cop turned psychology 
student (James Belushi) to follow her. 


Shrunken Heads 

Richard Elfinan; USA 1994; EVE; Certificate 18; 
83 minutes; Producer Charles Band; Screenplay 
Matthew Bright; Lead Actors Aeryk Egan, 
Julius Harris, Meg Foster 
An ex-Haitian cop (Julius Harris) uses 
voodoo magic to bring to life the 
shrunken heads of three murdered 
youngsters. As with most of producer 
Charles Band’s recent movies, this is a 
promising idea ruined by shoddy 
production values and an inadequate 
script. Danny Elfman’s theme tune is 
a minor plus. 


Wes Craven Presents Mind Ripper 

Joe Gayton; USA 1995; Medusa; Certijicate 18; 
91 minutes; Producer Jonathan Craven; 
Screenplay Jonathan Craven, Phil Mittleman; 
Lead Actors Lance Henriksen, Claire Stansfield, 
John Diehl, Natasha Wagner 
A group of scientists run around an 
underground bunker while being 
pursued by the latest video premiere 
attempt at a super soldier to go wrong. 
The creature has a pointy tentacle in his 
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PRIVATE VIEW 


Mike Figgis on an evocative scene in Truffaut’s ‘The Woman Next Door’ 

A French affair 



The following scene takes place 19 
minutes and 45 seconds into Francois 
Truffaut’s 1981 film. The Woman Next Door 
(La Femme d’a cote): 

Bernard (Gerard Depardieu) is in a 
supermarket staring a hole in a shelf of 
food. In the background we see Mathilde 
(Fanny Ardant) slide across into the 
frame, spot Bernard and decide to come 
and talk to him. They shop and talk about 
what an unfortunate coincidence it is 
that she and her husband have moved 
into the house next to him (and his wife 
and small child). How they haven’t seen 
each other for over eight years, since the 
end of their love affair. How she was 
unhappy at the time, that she couldn’t 
take any more and walked out of his life. 
However, they are both older now. 
mature enough to deal with the situation 
and also both lucky they have found such 
great partners. Mathilde thinks that 
Bernard has a great wife and Bernard 
feels the same about Mathilde’s husband. 

We cut to the underground car park, 
and in a long single take we follow 
Bernard and Mathilde as they walk and 
talk their way to the car. Bernard is 
pushing a trolley full of grocery bags. We 
learn that neither of them has confessed 
their past relationship to their new 
partners. They stop for a while and there 
is a moment when we catch a glimpse of 
exposed emotion on Mathilde's face as 
she talks about the pain of their break-up. 
but she holds it in check and they resume 
walking. (So far, there has been no music 
at all on the soundtrack.) 

She tells him that he and his wife are 
invited to dinner next week and she 
hopes that he will turn up this time (a 
reference to the fact that he ducked out 
of the last dinner). “I’ll be there.” he says 
“your faithful servant." His face has a 
curious half smile. They have reached the 
car and she opens the back door and he 
hands her the bags as she packs them. 
(The car is unlocked which makes me 
wonder if this is a comment on the 
relative safety of France in the early 80s. 
or the director’s decision that it was a lot 
quicker than having to do the scene 
fumbling with car keys.) He watches her 
with this funny half smile as she packs, 
and when she has finished, he hands her 
her shoulder bag. (It’s difficult to say why 
exactly, but the way Depardieu does this 
is rather fine. He is a really interesting 
actor, and as I write this piece I realise 
there is no-one like him in the British or 
American acting world.) She takes the bag 
from him, shuts the back door and they 
both sort of grin at each other. She says: 
“Shall we kiss on it?“ (being French, this 
actually means ‘Shall we shake on it?’), 
and they do a formal double cheek job. 
She opens the driver’s door and faces him 
(the door is between them). We have by 
now cut out of the long master shot and 
are now in a tighter two shot which will 
hold to the end of the scene. She: “One 
more request... will you say my name 
from time to time? I used to know when 
you were feeling hostile because you’d go 
a whole day without calling me 


Mathilde." He stares at her with the same 
odd smile as she continues. “I’m sure you 
don’t even remember.” He looks down 
and sighs, then looks at her and moves 
around the car door so they are now next 
to each other. He puts his right hand 
onto the side of her face (his hands are 
huge) and says “Mathilde." He says this in 
a very gentle way. She puts her hand onto 
his and rubs her face against his hand, 
then they look at each other, and then 
they kiss. It’s quite a long kiss and. unlike 
most screen kisses, it’s believable. It’s the 
kiss of two ex-lovers who have just 
realised that the ‘ex’ is redundant. She 
eases out of the kiss and her eyes close 
and she falls to the ground in a dead 
faint. At this point the music comes in for 
the first time and it’s a very good piece of 
dramatic, romantic score which really 
pulls at your heart, especially when 
Bernard says “Mathilde" over and over 
again as he cradles her head in those 
huge hands. She opens her eyes and he 
helps her up. She gives him a tragic 
glance as she gets into the car and starts 
the engine. He says "Sure you can drive?", 
but she doesn’t answer, just floors the 
accelerator and drives out of the shot 
leaving Bernard standing alone. 

This is a very good film. I’ve seen it 
twice now. The first time was at the 


Phoenix in London and again recently on 
video. Both times it made me sad (which 
is good). Let’s face it, most films are very 
boring and vanish quickly from memory. 

Wasn’t this Truffaut’s penultimate 
film? And wasn’t he with the stunning 
Fanny Ardant at the time? This must have 
been a tough film for him to make. 1 
think he must have been pretty sad when 
he shot it. But that is not why the film is 
so good. The script is very tight, every 
scene is about one or both of the lovers: 
the acting is really good and very 
believable. It’s not a sentimental film 
(and here the sparse use of music is a 
plus). It’s quite erotic but the sex never 
takes over, it’s just something that lovers 
need to do, they have to have each other. 

I don’t think it’s ever funny, but there is a 
very French scene in which Depardieu 
cannot get to grips with his car and is 
very uncool. His job is pretty strange too 
- he seems to be a driving instructor for 
supertankers, and we keep seeing him on 
a scale model of a ship in a scale model of 
a harbour. It’s not the sort of job Tom 
Cruise would do. 

Other reasons why I love this film: it’s 
got so much heart, and it seems to be 
about something. Check it out. 

The Woman Next Door’ is an Artificial 
Eye release 


mouth and feeds on the brains of 
humans. Mind-numbingly derivative. 


With Honors 

Aide Keshishian; USA 1994: Warner, 

Certificate PC; 96 minutes; Producers 
Paula Weinstein, Amy Robinson; Screenplay 
William Mastrosimone; Lead Actors Joe Pesci, 
Brendan Fraser, Moira Kelly, Patrick Dempsey, 
Core Vidal 

An incredibly mawkish comedy drama 
about a Harvard political science student 
(Brendan Fraser) who befriends a tramp 
(Joe Pesci). Director Alek Keshishian (In 
Bed with Madonna) fails to invest the 
sugary scenario with either irony or 
humour; Fraser looks permamently 
embarrassed and Madonna’s title song is 
also a resounding miss. Only Gore Vidal 
as a cynical professor survives with his 
dignity intact. Q 



Agatha 

Michael Apted ; USA/UK 1978; Warner 
Rhapsody Collection: £10.99: Certificate PG 
In the mid-20s. Agatha Christie, then just 
embarking on her career as a crime 
novelist, vanished for 11 days. Kathleen 
Tynan’s novel, from which this film is 
adapted, suggests she ran away to a 
Harrogate Hotel and attempted to kill 
herself. This boasts some heavyweight 
talent - Vanessa Redgrave is Christie and 
Dustin Hoffman is the tenacious 
newshound who investigates her 
disappearance. Detailed costume and 
production design and Vittorio Storaro’s 
rich Technicolor cinematography ensure 
the film looks handsome, but the 
storyline is slight and opaque. 

(MFB No. 545) 


Anna Christie/Camille 

Clarence Brown/George Cukor, USA 1930/1937 ; 
MGMfUA: £12. 99; B/W; Certificate PG 
A weary young woman lurches into a bar. 
sits herself down and orders the barman 
to "Give me a viskey... don’t be stingy." 
“Shall I put it in a pail?" he replies. Greta 
Garbo’s voice in Anna Christie, her first 
talkie, sounds rougher, deeper and much 
more cynical than fans would have 
probably expected. The film is a static, 
creaky affair, played out in docks and 
bars which effectively evoke a low-life 
atmosphere. In contrast, Camille, set in 
fashionable nineteenth century France, 
has a positively glowing Garbo playing 
Dumas’ consumptive courtesan. Both 
films were shot by her favourite 
cinematographer. William Daniels. 

(MFB Nos. 523/38) 


A.P.E.X. 

PhilipJ. Roth; USA 1993; M./A; £10.99; 

Certificate 15 

(S&S Video June 1994) 



Mine’s a double: Greta Garbo in Anna Christie' 
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The Apprenticeship of Duddy Kravitz 

Ted Kotcheff; Canada 1975; First Gass Films; 
£15.99; Certificate 15 

Richard Dreyfuss stars as the eponymous 
hero, a young Jewish boy on the make 
during the 40s in Montreal. Rambling, 
uneven, but frequently hilarious, this 
rites-of-passage saga is enlivened by one 
of Denholm Elliot’s great cameos. He 
plays a drunken English film director, 
hired by Duddy to shoot movies of bar 
mitzvahs and weddings. His first effort, 
which juxtaposes images of circumcision 
with footage of comedians swallowing 
razor blades, is a masterpiece of 
pretension. (MFB No. 493) 


Atlantic City 

Louis Malle; Canada/France 1980; First Gass 
Films; £15.99; Certificate 15 
In Malle’s gentle, enrapturing pastiche of 
the gangster film, Burt Lancaster is like 
the city he live in - all sham. He dresses 
flamboyantly, claims he was a big-time 
hoodlum in the days of Capone, but is 
really just a foolish old man who spends 
much of his time walking his shrewish 
wife’s dog. Susan Sarandon plays the 
tough casino waitress who sees through 
him. John Guare’s script lays on the 
humour and pathos without ever 
degenerating into whimsy. (MFB No. 564) 


Au Pair Girls 

Val Guest; UK 1972; Jezebel; £12.99; 

Certificate 18 

In his day, Val Guest directed two minor 
classics. Hell is a City and The Day the Earth 
Caught Fire. It would be nice to think he 
was only roped into making this 
atrocious piece of softcore porn for the 
money, but as he also provided the script 
he can't get off so lightly. The movie 
takes the form of a series of sketches, 
each charting the amorous adventures of 
au pair girls in 70s Britain. Coronation 
Street fans will note Johnny Briggs 
appearance with interest. (MFB No. 465) 


The Client 

Joel Schumaker, USA 1994; Warner Home 
Video; £14.99; Certificate 15 
(S&S November 1994) Q 


Color of Night 

Richard Rush; USA 1994; Guild Home Video; 
£12.99; Certificate 18 
(S&S October 1994) 


Curse of the Werewolf 

Terence Fisher, UK 1961; Terror Vision 
Hammer Original; £10.99; Certificate 12 
Minor Hammer classic, shot in gaudy 
Technicolor, which offered Oliver Reed 


(as Leon the werewolf) one of his first 
substantial roles. “Even by Hammer’s 
standards, this is a singularly repellent 
job of slaughterhouse horror," was one 
critic’s response, but the film evokes 
as much pathos as it does terror. 

(MFB No. 329) 


The Hunger 

Tony Scott; USA 1983; Terror Vision Horror 
Gassic; £12.99; Widescreen; Certificate 18 
Scott’s background in commercials shows 
all too clearly in this designer horror 
movie, full of arresting imagery but with 
a flimsy narrative. Catherine Deneuve 
and David Bowie are vampires in present- 
day New York who must keep on sucking 
blood to retain their looks. Given the 
seemingly ageless quality of both stars, it 
is apt casting. (MFB No. 592) 


Island of Terror 

Terence Fisher, UK 1966; Art House; £12.99; 
Certificate 15 

A scientist working on a cure for cancer 
on a remote island off the Irish Coast 
unleashes a virus which kills animals and 
people alike by rotting away their bones. 
The local doctor rushes to London to 
fetch the experts. Peter Cushing and 
Edward Judd, but they’re as baffled as 
he is. Then they see the slithering creepy- 
crawlies.... Routine British horror, easy to 
scoff at, but strangely compelling. 

(MFB. No 390) 


Last Tango in Paris 

Bernardo Bertolucci; Italy/France 1972; 
MGM/UA; £9.99; Certificate 18 
Brando gives one of his finest 
performances in this anguished study of 
grief and sexual obsession. Viewers not 
fluent in French should be warned that, 
on the preview copy at least, the scenes 
between Maria Schneider and her 
boyfriend, film-maker Jean-Pierre Leaud, 
are unsubtitled. (MFB No. 472) 


The Lion King 

Roger Alters, Rob Minkoff; USA 1994; 

Walt Disney Gassics; £16.99; Certificate U 
(S&S October 1994) 


Logan’s Run 

Michael Anderson; USA 1976; Beyond Vision 
Sci-Fi Gassic; £14.99; Certificate PC 
Hi-tech sci-fi drama set in a futuristic 
world which looks suspiciously like a 
modem day shopping mall, and in which 
nobody is allowed to live beyond the age 
of 30. Michael York plays a 29-year-old 
who is less than enamoured at the 
prospect of being terminated come his 
next birthday. He goes on the run, taking 


his young mistress, Jenny Agutter with 
him. Although the movie won an Oscar 
for special effects, it has a very dated 70s 
look. Anderson directs with gusto, and 
there’s an enjoyable piece of hamming 
from Peter Ustinov as the old man the 
runaways meet on their travels. 

(MFB No. 513) 


Lord of the Hies 

Peter Brook; UK 1963; Lumiere; £9.99; BjW; 
Certificate PG 

Peter Brook’s adaptation of William 
Golding’s novel makes an interesting 
companion piece to his film of King Lear, 
made a few years later. Both are stark and 
exceedingly pessimistic: a little adversity, 
they suggest, is all that is needed to 
unleash the savagery lurking behind 
civilised facades. Brook’s problem here, 
(and one he never really overcomes) is 
how to preserve the allegorical force of 
the original without turning the picture 
into a conventional Boy's Own adventure. 
(MFB No. 368) 


Lorna Doone 

Basil Dean; UK 1935; Lumiere; £9.99; B/W; 
Certificate PG 

Basil Dean’s version of R. D. Blackmore’s 
historical romance might have worked 
better if it had been cast a little more 
astutely. Margaret Lockwood, surely the 
ideal Loma Doone, is relegated to a 
supporting role, while vapid, listless 
Victoria Hopper takes the plum part. 

The Exmoor countryside, where the 
murderous Doones hold sway, is 
photographed nicely enough, but most of 
the performances are wooden and Dean 
doesn’t direct with any kind of fluidity. 
This is released under the new Lumiere 
banner of’Britain’s finest films’ but it 
isn’t a patch on a good, full-blooded 
Gainsborough melodrama. (MFB No. 12) 


The Lost Boys 

Joel Schu maker; USA 1987; Terror Vision Horror 
Gassic; £12.99; Widescreen; Certificate 15 
Dianne West and her family move to a 
new town. In time-honoured fashion, the 
kids make friends with the biker dudes in 
the local gang, who just happen to be 
vampires. As with all Joel Schumaker 
films, this is nothing if not slick. There 
may be something a little glib about the 
way he marries teen pic with horror 
movie, but even old genres need an 
injection of fresh blood now again to 
survive. (MFB No. 648) 


Maverick 

Richard Donner, USA 1994; Warner Home 
Video; £14.99; Certificate PG 
(S&S August 1994) Q 


My life 

Bruce Joel Rubin; USA 1993; Fox Video; £10.99; 
Certificate 15 
(S&S April 1994) 


On the Buses/Mutiny on the Buses 

Harry Booth; UK 1971/1973; Warner Home 
Video; £9.99; Certificate PG 
Big screen spin-offs from the television 
sitcom. Reg Varney and Bob Grant reprise 
their roles as lazy, lecherous bus 
conductors. If you like saucy, vulgar 
70s comedy, this is just the ticket. 

(MFB Nos. 451/464) 


Police Story 3 

Stanley Tong; Hong Kong 1992; Hong Kong 
Gassics; £10.99; Certificate 15 
(S&S Video October 1994) 


Pulp Fiction 

Quentin Tarantino; USA 1994; Touchstone 
Home Video; Widescreen; £14.99 
(S&S November 1994) 


The Punk and the Princess 

Mike Same; UK 1993; PolyGram Video; £10.99; 

Certificate 15 

(S&S December 1994) 


Les Roseaux sauvages 

Andre Techine; France 1993; Tartan Video; 
£15.99; Subtitles; Certificate 15 
Writer/director T4chin£ expertly blends 
private experience with seismic events in 
the outside world in this rites-of-passage 
drama set in a rural French school during 
the early 60s. At the height of the 
Algerian war, three adolescent boys, 
each with different attitudes toward sex, 
study and politics, try to make sense of 
the changes going on around them. 

(S&S March 1995) 


The Sex Thief 

Martin Campbell; UK 1973; Jezebel; £12.99; 
Certificate 18 

David Warbeck plays a suave young 
novelist who moonlights as a cat burglar. 
Under the cover of darkness and wearing 
an absurd Zomrctyle outfit, he rampages 
through London homes, seducing 
wealthy women and stealing their 
jewellery. Surely this can't be the film 
that won Martin Campbell the directing 
job on the new Bond movie. Golden Eye. 
It’s tawdry, ridiculous fare, only 
marginally redeemed by its own self- 
mocking humour. (MFB No. 476) 


Speed 

Jan De Bont; USA 1994; Fox Video; £14.99; 
(Widescreen £15.99); Certificate 15 
($&S~Qctober 1994) 


A Streetcar Nanted Desire 

Elia Kazan; USAW51; MGMJUA; £12.99; B/W; 
Certificate 15 \ 

< You mejL wrfn your big clumsy fingers." 
Blanche DuBois (Vivien Leigh) 
admonishes Stanley Kowalski (Marlon 
Brando) when he makes a mess of 
buttoning up the back of her dress. The 
sexual tension between the couple is 
already there in Tennessee Williams’ 
play, but Kazan’s claustrophobic 
direction and the two intense star 
performances make it all the more taut. 
Leigh is delicate and flirtatious, whereas 
Brando, primed by his method guru 
Stella Adler, moves, mumbles and sweats 
his way through his role. This classic 
hasn’t dated in the slightest. 

(MFB No. 218) 
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il cinema di 



Palermo 

18-26 October 1992 


Regione Siciliana 

Assessorato dei Beni Culturali, 
Ambientali e P. I. 


Complete retrospective of the 

works of the Sicilian film director, 
author of some of the most innovative 
Italian documentaries of the late 
fifties, as well as features such as 
“Banditi a Orgosolo” (1961), “Un 
uomo a meta” (1966) and “Diario di 
un maestro” (1973) 


Centro Regionale per 
rinventario, la Catalogazione 
e la Documentazione dei Beni 
Culturali e Ambientali 


Carte Blanche to Vittorio De Seta: 
ten personal film favourites chosen by 
the director himself 


Centro Sperimentale 
di Cinematografia 
Cineteca Nazionale 


Panorama of the Italian documentary 
cinema from the post-war period to 


the 1960s 


Cinecitta International 

For further information: 
Dirczionc Regionale Beni Culturali 
Via dcllc Croci, 8 
90139 Palermo Italy 
tel. +39/91/6961740 
fax +39/91/6111682 


Catalogue (Italian and English version) 
with critical essays by: 

Jean-Louis Comolli, Vincenzo Consolo, Antonio 
Costa, Alberto Farassino, Goffredo Fofi, Marco 
Maria Gazzano, Luigi Maria Lombardi Satriani, 
Michele Mancini, Ennio Morricone, Alessandro 
Rais, Renato Tomasino. 


Tisch 

» SCHOOL OF THE ARTS 

Cinema 

We conceive of film as a medium 
that shapes our understanding of 
society. 

Our department offers 
undergraduate and graduate 
study of film history, theory, 
aesthetics, and criticism. 

Our faculty includes William 
Simon, Chair; Richard Allen, 

William Everson, Antonia Lant, 

Annette Michelson, Toby Miller, 

Robert Sklar, Robert Stam, and 
Chris Straayer. 

Our alumni have careers as 
critics, journalists, historians, 


n*d» School of the Art* New York I niwrsrty, 721 Broadway, 7th Floor, A60, New York, NY 100036807 
Alt.: Danielle Fellin Bernardo 
Please send me information on Cinema Studies. 

I am interested in: □ Bachelor's Program □ Master's Program 

I am also interested in: □ Spring Semester in Film □ Summer Session 
□ Summer Film Study for High School "teachers 


Name 

Address 

Citv 


State 

Zip Code 

Tplpphoru* ( 

) 


Soc. Sec. No. 


NnOortram^awaantfiwi^ ASO 


Studies 

archivists, educators, curators, 
and film industry professionals. 

Intensive study is also offered 
through our Spring Semester in 
Film, Tisch Summer Sessions, 
and Summer Film Study for High 
School Teachers. 

For more information, 
return the coupon or call 
1-800-771-4NYU, ext 838. 

Newark 

ipvERsny 


Royal Festival Hall 

oo the South Bank 




12 September 
to 29 October 1995 


magnum 

cinema 


Photographs from 50 years of movie-making 


Ballroom, Main Foyer 

As Part of the Centenary of 


Royal Festival Hall 

London SE1 

Cinema on the South Bank 


Open daily 10am - 10.30pm 



Admission free 

The South Bank Centre is a registered charity. 

MAGNUM 


Centre for Language and Cultural Theory 

Musicals 

May 4th/5th, 1996 


Papers are invited for an interdisciplinary conference on the 
Musical film which will take place at Southampton University on 
May 4th and 5th 1996. The conference is being organised by film 
specialists in English. Music and Modem Languages, and we hope 
that it will offer a forum within which those working in popular 
music, cultural studies and gender studies as well as film can come 
together to address recent work, in addition to setting an agenda 
for future developments. Papers on non-Hollywood musicals 
from different national cinemas, as well as on classical Hollywood 
films are particularly welcome, as is work on rock musicals, pop 
soundtracks, stars, choreographers, lyricists, songseonng. musical 
bodies, sexuality and spectacle, the television musical and 
contemporary transformations and adaptations of the musical. 

Proposals should be sent to: 

Linda Ruth Williams, Robynn Stilwell, Bill Marshall, 

Centre for Language and Cultural Theory, Faculty of Arts. 
University of Southampton, Highfield, Southampton. SO 17 IBJ, 
UK; tel: (+44) 01703 593406; fax: (+44) 01703 592859; 

to arrive by November 30th, 1 995. 



University 
of Southampton 






















THE ADJUSTER 


By Richard Falcon 



Manga mania continues to florish. While 
the manga (literally ‘irresponsible 
pictures’) comics which began the 
phenomenon have passed into 
mainstream publishing (Bloomsbury’s 
Ironjist Chinmi series of books are the first 
to be published reading right to left in 
English), the animated videos (anime) 
make up an ever increasing and 
successful niche of the video market. The 
catalogue of Manga Entertainment Video 
(the original UK distributors of manga 
videos) boasts over a hundred titles, and 
the company has sold over one million 
videos since its launch in 1992. 

Manga films can offer pretty 
unenlightened views of women, and it is 
the adult category end of the market, 
which creates censorship problems and 
often causes the otaku - serious manga 
fan - to rail at the overfiends at the BBFC. 
Approximately one third of Manga Video 
titles are 18 certificated. Two recent 18 
rated ‘OAVs’ (manga fan-speak acronym 
for Original Animation Video) - Kiseki 
Films’ Adventure Duo (Youjyusetisen ) and 
East To West Films’ The Adventures of 
Kekkou Kamen (billed as the biggest anime 
of the year) - illustrate some of the 
difficulties the Board encounters when 
certificating more hardcore examples of 
‘irresponsible pictures’. 

The series Youjyusensert is about a 
teenage hacker who encounters a 
scientist who has metamorphosed into a 
huge ‘biocomputer’. 50 years earlier, the 
scientist’s wife was raped by an army 
commander just as the scientist was 
trying to stop the Hiroshima bomb. 
Described, a little misleadingly, by the 
Kiseki Fanime (an advertorial “prozine” 
published by the company) as “the 
weirdest sexual sitcom in anime,” the 
series contains comedy (a pervert troll 
from Hell), apocalyptic fantasy and 
eroticised scenes of sexual violence which 
include zombie Japanese soldiers gang 
raping a group of nurses and a lengthy 
scene in which the scientist’s wife is tied 
up and raped. These sequences were cut 
(one minute seven seconds from the first 
episode, and seven minutes 35 seconds 
from the next), as there was a consensus 
at the BBFC that they glamorised and 
derived erotic appeal from violence. 

Where there are detailed depictions of 
rape in a film, even in cartoons, the Board 
has to consider them potentially 
corrupting under the Obscene 
Publications Act. The Act requires the 


BBFC to take into account the effect of 
the film on its likely audience. In a recent 
poll of its readers, the fanzine Manga 
Mania revealed that 94 per cent were 
males in their teens. Given this juvenile 
appeal, the title Adventure Kids was also 
considered problematic as it was seen to 
be appealing to a young audience. (The 
word ‘kid’ is often used by Hollywood to 
signal a junior martial arts movie, for 
example. Karate Kid and 3 Ninja Kids.) The 
Board insisted on a title change and the 
company renamed it Adventure Duo. 

Another video to cause lengthy debate 
is The Adventures of Kekkou Kamen. An 
outrageous comedy, it is set in a Japanese 
school run by sadists who discipline the 
students in a torture chamber. In each 
episode an unfortunate female student. 
Miyumi. is tortured by a ‘punishment 
instructor’ - in the first cartoon it’s by a 
blonde Nazi woman with S&M 
emblazoned on her uniform who has 
arrived from Auschwitz College, in the 
second it’s by a muscle-bound Austrian 
narcissist in a tracksuit called Taro 
Schwarzennegger. The superheroine, 
Kekkou Kamen, who is naked apart from 
red boots, a mask and a pair of nunchaku 
sticks, rescues the schoolgirl just in time. 
(“Noone will marry me now." weeps 
Miyumi. as the large swastika she is tied 
to starts to revolve to reveal her private 
parts to the pervert teachers). Go Nagai, 
who wrote the cartoon strip it is based 
on, apparently meant it as a satire on the 
corporate*!riven Japanese education 
system which he compares to Nazi 
concentration camps. A UK manga expert 
has described it as “a demented Japanese 
version of a seaside postcard." In the 
opinion of the Board, the film contained 
elements of titillating sexual violence in 
the treatment of the schoolgirl victim, 
with the result that three minutes and 59 
seconds of footage was cut. 

However, Kekkou Kamen offers hybrid 
pleasures in the British version. The 
theme song, sung by a cheerful sounding 
Japanese pop singer, boasts such lines as: 
“She’s a goolie-kicking naked 
superhero/We see her dumplings but her 
face remains a mystery/If she sees a 
teacher, she’ll kick his bollocks in." It’s a 
strange collision of comic cultures when 
a satire on Japanese sexual mores (a 
society in which Tokyo vending machines 
dispense packets of schoolgirls’ knickers) 
is translated into the language of Viz 
magazine - ‘Mangas oot fer the lads!’ 


THX-1138 

George Lucas; USA 1970; Beyond Vision Sci-Fi 
Classic; £12.99; Certificate 15 
Eerie, very beautiful sci-fi film with a plot 
which is at least half borrowed from 
George Orwell’s 1984, but has a visual 
elegance all its own. The story is set in a 
totalitarian future where sex is 
forbidden. Robert Duvall is the Winston 
Smith-like character who rebels, Donald 
Pleasence his nemesis. The plot unfolds at 
a snail-like pace, but this is as much a 
piece of performance art as a 
conventional thriller. Lucas makes 
startling use of close-ups and antiseptic 
white backgrounds. 

(MFB No. 450) 


Toutva bien 

Jean-Luc Godard, Jean-Pierre Gorin; 

France 1972; Tartan Video; £15.99; Subtitles; 
Certificate 15 

Godard and Gorin, still in polemical post- 
68 mood, use what seems like a 
conventional star vehicle (Jane Fonda is a 
journalist, Yves Montand her film-maker 
husband) to explore labour relations in a 
factory during a bitter strike. The movie 
opens with cheques being written to the 
cast and crew who made it, and playfully 
lays bare its own devices throughout. 
(MFB No. 478) 


Ulysses \ 

Joseph Stri&c; UK 1967; Lumiere; £9.99; B/W; 
CertificaX/18 

Adapting James Joyce’s modernist 
masterpiece for the cinema was bound to 
be a forlorn endeavour, but Strick makes 
a brave stab. His film boasts a 
wonderfully woebegone Leopold Bloom 
in Milo O’Shea. Its attempts at finding 
visual equivalents for Joyce’s prose are 
often crude, but the ingenious use of 
music and voice-overs and evocative 
Dublin locations are some compensation. 
And there's no prudery here - the scene 
in which Bloom masturbates while 
gazing longingly at Gertie McDowell on 
the beach is shown in full. 

(MFB No. 404) 


Xala (The Curse) 

Ousmane Sembene; Senegal 1974; Connoisseur 
Video; £15.99; Subtitles; Certificate 12 
Sembene’s scathing satire is set in an 
African state shortly after the colonial 
era. A clique of corrupt businessmen who 
are running the country adopt western 
airs and graces. But when one, El Hadj, 
buys himself a third wife, he’s afflicted 
with the curse - impotence. His attempts 
at curing himself bring humiliation and 
ruin. (MFB No. 515) 



Retail premeire 


The Best of British Animation: 

Bob's Birthday/Creature 
Comforts/Manipulation/Adam/Second Class 
Mail/The Big Story 

Alison Snowdon, David Fine/Nick Park/Daniel 
Greaves/Peter LordfDm Watts, David Stoten; UK 
1984-1995; £8.99; Colour & B/W; Certificate PG 
Six British animated shorts, all of them 
nominated for Oscars. Old cliches about 
cartoons being for children are thrown 
into relief by Alison Snowdon’s and David 
Fine's Bob's Birthday, a sardonic comedy 
about a middle-aged dentist. The 
animation here is more reminiscent of 
Viz than of Disney prototypes. The 


humour is also deadpan and very British. 
Nick Park’s Creature Comforts, though 
equally inventive and funny, suffers from 
its own cutesy anthropomorphism. 


The Frontline 

Paul Terence Hills; UK 1993; Screen Edge; 
£12.99; Certificate 18; 77 minutes; 
Producer/Screenplay Paul Terence Hills; Lead 
Actors Vincent Philipps, Amanda Noar, Geoffrey 
Leesley, LeRoy Cooper. 

Shot on a tiny budget by a 20-year-old 
writer/producer/director/editor, this grim 
drama set in Manchester’s Moss Side 
bristles with energy and attitude. But it is 
somewhat let down by a preposterous 
script (former madman’s junkie DJ 
girlfriend is murdered by fascist-leaning 
MP) and patchy sound quality. 


Grand Hotel 

Edmund Goulding; USA 1932; MGMfUA; £9.99; 
B/W; Certificate U; 115 minutes; Producer 
Irving Thalberg; Screenplay William A. Drake; 
Lead Actors Greta Garbo, Joan Crawford, 

John Barrymore, Wallace Beery 
A colourful selection of guests, each with 
their own story to tell, while away the 
time in a luxurious Berlin hotel. This is 
the quintessential Irving Thalberg film - 
glossy, packed with the big stars of the 
day and taking obvious pleasure in 
flaunting its lavish production values. 


The Pope of Utah 

Chiam Bianco, Steven Saylor; USA 1993; 

Screen Edge; £12.99; Certificate 18; 82 minutes; 
Producer Unknown; Screenplay Chiam Banco, 
Steven Saylor; Lead Actors Lee Golden, 

Tom McCarthy. Ginny Brown Graham 
Brash, in-your-face satire on television 
evangelism. Set in Utah in the twenty 
first century, this mingles video, 
computer graphics and film in a striking 
fashion. It also boasts a superbly nasty 
comic creation in Melvis Pressin, the 
Chubby Brown of evangelism: “Your sins 
are the stain and I am the paper towel." 


The Upstairs Neighbour 

James Merendino; USA 1994; Screen Edge; 
£12.99; Certificate 18; 90 minutes; Producer 
Matt Develen; Screenplay James Merendino; 
Lead Actors Sebastian Gutierrez, Rustam 
Branaman, Christina Fulton 
Disappointingly derivative thriller with 
echoes of everything from Barton Fink to 
Repulsion. A novelist with writer’s block 
hears strange knockings from his 
upstairs neighbour. When he 
investigates, he begins to be harassed by 
hoax telephone calls. The neighbour in 
question is a Ray Liotta-type, a devil- 
worshipper who carries out ritualised 
amputations. 


Whoever Says the Truth Will Die 

Philo Bregstein; Netherlands 1981; Academy 
Video; £12.99; Partially subtitled; Certificate 12; 
59 minutes; Producer Harry Prins, 

Frank Diamond; Screenplay Philo Bregstein 
Bregstein’s moving documentary about 
Pier Paolo Pasolini looks at its subject’s 
career as a poet, polemicist, novelist and 
film-maker. It charts his early fascination 
with Gramsci; his unconventional brand 
of Marxism, and his collaboration with 
Fellini. There are interviews with 
Bertolucci (Pasolini’s assistant on 
Accattone), Moravia (who rates his friend’s 
verse as the finest of its generation) and 
various colleagues. Bregstein also casts 
doubts on the circumstances 
surrounding Pasolini’s mysterious 
murder in 1975. 
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SHORT VIDEO 
COURSES 




Tel: 0171 229 7712 or fax a 
request on 0171 229 7713 

Paul Paley Productions, 

4 Uxbridge Street, 
Kensington, London W8 7SY 


SMART CAROS 9 CHANNEL 02 MAC CARO £39. 12 CHANNEL 
02 MAC C79, TV XXX £45 [ALL WTTH AUTO SCAN COPE) 


FILM PRODUCTION 
COURSE 

Learn by shooting a film under the 
supervision of top professionals at the 
only London feature film production 
studio offering training. 

The Panico Media Workshop is a 
charity set up by established film 
technicians in order to provide training 
and work experience for those wishing 
to enter the film industry. 

The Film Production Course com¬ 
prises of 40 hours of tuition and 
practical exercises held on weekends 
or evenings. During this time you will 
learn the essential aspects of film 
making by writing and shooting your 
own production with other students. 

PANICO WORKSHOP 

On successful completion of the 
course, you may join the Panico 
Workshop. This will give you access 
to the equipment, facilities, advice and 
further training which is available at 
Panico Studio, enabling you to make 
your own productions. 

Write or telephone for our brochure. 


PHOENIX ARTS ANIMATION 
CONFERENCE & SCREENINGS 

at Phoenix Arts, Leicester 
Friday 27 - Sunday 29 October 1995 


DISCWORLD AT THE CAVE 
LETCHWORTH 
HERTFORDSHIRE SG6 
(MAIL ORDER & SHOWROOM) 
TEL: 0802 417303 
FAX: 01462 483847 


HORTONS 

HOME ENTERTAINMENT 
360 GREAT WESTERN ROAD 
GLASGOW G4 9HT 
TEL: 0141 339 5675 
FAX: 0141 357 0550 
(SHOWROOM ONLY) 


cineastes/ 

buffs 


books 

stills 

music 

mags 


catalogue subscription: 
£1.00 (7-IRCs) 


decorum bookS(ss) 
24 Cloudesley Sq. 
London N1 


VIDEO PRODUCTION 
EDITING, TITLING 
& GRAPHICS 


You can phone for a free 
information pack or visit our 
studios at the address below. We are 
ideally located in the heart of 
London with Notting Hill Gate Tube 
station just 2 minutes away, parking 
is available in the area. 
Accommodation can be arranged. 


Detailed discussions on video 
production & editing from 
script to screen 

Hands-on experience gained by 
using our filming and editing 
equipment 

Free course study manual and 
video tapes to aid you in your 
future productions 
Recognised certificate presented 
at the end of the course 


BLOCKBUSTER MOVIES - BLOCKBUSTER PRICES 

UNBEATABLE SERVICE MOST ORDERS DESPATCHED SAME DAY ALL MAJOR 
CREDIT/DEBIT CAROS TAKEN AMEX DELTA VISA MASTERCARD ACCESS 


TWO OR MORE DISCS POST FREE UK ONLY PART 
EXCHANGE WELCOME USED DISCS BOUGHT & SOLO 


♦ 
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WE CAN SUPPLY ALL VIDEO FILMS LISTED / REVIEWED IN SIGHT AND SOUND 


PRISCILLA QUEEN OF THE DESERT24.99 
JEAN DE FL0RETTE W/S S/T 14.99 
MAN0N DES SOURCES W/S S/T 14.99 
SHALLOW GRAVE 17.99 

SEXUAL LIFE Of THE BELGIANS 15.99 
PULP FICTION W/S ILW 

INCIDENT AT ROSWELL (00CU) 12.99 
SPEED W/S 15.99 

DATS Of BEING WILD 12.99 

GERONINO (GENE HACKMAN) 10.99 
BANDIT QUEEN 15.99 

DAZED AND CONFUSED 10.99 
REALITY BITES 10.99 

WHOEVER TELLS THE TRUTH SHALL 
DIE - FILM ABOUT PASOLINI 12.99 
CRUMB (TERRY flrtir 15.99 
FINALLY SUNDAY mUFflUT) 15.99 
UON KING - DISNEY ff ONLY 12.99 
MARY FOREVER 15.99 

THE MASK 14.99 

THE CLIENT 14.99 

BRONX WARRIORS W/S * 9 99 

ALL ABOUT EVE 
DEVILS OF DARKNESS 
CREEPING FLESH 1299 

CURSED MEDALLION 12.99 

EASY RIDER W/S 7.99 

MIDNIGHT EXPRESS W/S 7.99 
HENRY V W/S 7.99 


ABSOLUTELY FABULOUS-BOX SET59.99 OCTOBER 9TH 

BlACKADDER-COflETE (4 TPS) 59.99 FORREST GUMP 14.99 

MAHBHARATA - BOX SET 39.99 BREAKFAST AT TIFFANY'S 10.99 

THE MASK - BOX SET 19.99 SEVEN BRIDES / SHOWBOAT 14.99 

A BETTER TOMORROW-BOX SET 19.99 HIGH SOCIETY/SINGING IN..RAIN 14.99 

HARD BOILED + I SHIRT 21.99 EASTER PARADE/MfcELST LOUIS 14.99 

HITCHCOCK - SHOWCASE "MURDER", OCTOBER UTH 

"HUMBER ir.-RlCH ft STRANGE" AND MAIEHCX 
"SKIN GAME" BOX SET (2 !APES)J9.99 FIMER GANTRY 
SMILES OF A SUMMER NIGHT-80XI5 99 UNFORGIVEN (I9S9 VERSION} 

ULYSSES (B/W 1967) 1099 DARK HALF 

iOBNA D00NE (B/W 1935) 10.99 OCTOBER 23RD 

LORD OF IHE FUES(B/W 1963) 10.99 RASH0M0N (KUROSAWA) 

HUT ft CRY (B/W 1946) 10.99 SANJUR0 (KUROSAWA) 

CRY THE BELOVED COUNTRY 10.99 PRIVATE VICES PUBLIC VH^E 

BRIGHTON ROCK (B/W 1947) 10.99 STORY Of 0LU JU 

IHE ANGRY SILENCE(B/W 1960)10.99 SCHINDLER'S LIST W/S 

THE POLITICIANS WIFE 1199 jURASSIC PARK W/S 

SATIN SPIDER 14.99 BAD LIEUTENANT 

COMPANEROS (CORBOCCIi 10.99 WOLF W/S # 

EAST Of E0EN W/S 12.99 MARY SHELLEY'S FRAHKENSTLI 

REBEL WITHOUT A CAUSE W/S 1199 SIRENS (HUGH GRANT) 

m 9*9 RAPANUI 

FOREVER JAMES DEAN (l|Bl) 10.99 BEN m - BOX SET 

FlORlli # 15.99 DR ZHIVAGO 80X SET 

WOtftN (WIDESCREEN) 14.99 FILM BEFORE flLM(W. NEKES) 


1900 (NOVOCFMOi 2 TAPES 
BRAINDEAD 
ERASERHEAO M 


10.99 DARI HALF J 10.99 

10.99 OCTOBER 23RD 

) 10.99 RASH0M0N (KUROSAWA) 15.99 

10.99 SANJUR0 (KUROSAWA) 15.99 

10.99 PRIVATE VICES PUBLIC WtfUB 12.99 

10.99 STORY Of 0LU JU 15.99 

1)10.99 SCHINDLER'S LIST W/S J 14 99 
1199 jURASSIC PARK W/S J 14.99 

14 99 BA0 LIEUTENANT 1199 

10.99 WOLF W/S 13.99 

12.99 MART SHELLEY'S FRANKENSTEIN 13.99 

1199 SIRENS (HUGH GRANT) 10.99 

9 99 RAPANUJ 1199 

10.99 BEN HUR - BOX SEI 19.99 

15.99 DR 2WYAG0 - BOX SET 19.99 

FILM BEFORE FftM(W NEIES)TS4i 

JRJEKYIL ft SISTER HIDE 9.99 
T099 IX RENTAL LIST A VAILABLE - VIDEOS 

14.99 TmI# - PLEASE SEND S.A.E. 


UJL £2 -1 Tape Europe: £ 6 50 up to 3 tapes Outside Europe: £12 up to 3 tapes 4 ii ofdfff 

(SOp each additional tape) If 2 each additional t»p«l (f3 each additional «p) recorded delivery. 

Compnhtnan video catalogue. UK Q Nest of the worid £3 - over 17,000 tfte. Alprwes mclude VAT. 


I 58 Satabury Road. London NW6 6ND.UK 


GETTING 

INTO 

FIL 

& 

TV 


ISBN (O 9523890 O 2) 

“Extremely informative... 
A very good read.” 
BKSTS Journal 

Only £14.95 

SALTCOATS 

PUBLISHING 

7 Saltcoats Road 
London W4 1AR 

Tel:0181-747 0864 


GUEST SPEAKERS IWCLUPE:| 

Alison Snowden 

& David Fine 
Ruth Lingford 
Jayne Pilling 
Robin Allen 

Patrick Stanbury 
Paul Wells 

Weekend Conference Ticket 
£20 full/£15 concessions 
For information, booking and timetable call 

01 16 255 4854 

Phoenix Ar ts, 11 Newar kc St, Leices ter LEI 5SS 

7 *\ P l-Q N I X (J) 


I 
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Phoenix Arts is a registered charity 
























































Letters are welcome, and should be addressed to 
the Editor at Sight and Sound, British Film 
Institute, 21 Stephen Street, London W1P1PL 
Facsimile 0171 436 2327. e-mail address: 
S8S@bfi.org.uk 

Not meant to be history 

From Sheldon Hall 

Was Colin McArthur’s uncharacteristically 
crass, pedantic review of Braveheart (S&S Sep¬ 
tember) a put-up job? Having this critic 
write about this film is a bit like the Daily 
Mail asking Norman Stone to review Derek 
Jarman’s Edward II or The Last of England (as I 
recall it did a few years ago): knowing full 
well what he’s likely to make of it, you 
throw him the film like live meat to a raven¬ 
ous dog, and stand back to enjoy the gory 
spectacle (duly delivered). 

While McArthur’s aversion to any movie 
betraying even a glimpse of a kilt is well- 
known, his review’s insensitivity to the con¬ 
ventions of genre - from the author of 
Underworld USA ! - was nonetheless provok¬ 
ing. Linking Mel Gibson’s excellent film to 
the “regressive discourses” of Tartanry and 
“Dark Ageism”, he neglected to relate it to 
the equally pertinent - and less odious - dis¬ 
courses of historical romance and mythic 
epic - a dismissive reference to Errol Flynn’s 
Robin Hood (why just this version and not the 
legend as a whole?) apart, no attempt was 
made to situate Braveheart within a narrative 
tradition which also encompases El Cid, Spar- 
tacus, Ivanhoe, Jesse James and William Tell. 

The Heroic simplicities - not simple-mind¬ 
edness - of this tradition might have made a 
more fruitful topic for discussion than 
Braveheart’s adequacy to remote Scottish his¬ 
tory. Having established that the intricacies 
of its period “would tax the skills of a 
trained historian”, McArthur then berates 
the film for not being up to it either, when 
for most audiences - Scottish or otherwise - 
precise historical veracity is of no more con¬ 
cern than the authenticity or otherwise of 
its representation of mediaeval muck and 
blood. Does McArthur’s attack on “cine¬ 
matic Dark Ageism” - to be equated in invid¬ 
iousness, apparently, with sexism, racism 
and homophobia - mean we can no longer 
accept with confidence Monty Python’s 
definition of a mediaeval king (“the only 
one who hasn’t got shit all over him”)? 

Colin McArthur’s distinguished contribu¬ 
tions to debates over realism and represen¬ 
tation are not to be doubted, but it is reget- 
table that he should fall into a similar trap 
awaiting historians when they approach 
cinematic dramatisations of the past (the 
Western included). Though they may draw 
their basic material from history, such films 
should not be judged as history. 

North Shields 


Surrealism and cliche 

From Andre Seewood 

In both articles on surrealist film-maker 
Luis Buiiuel, and particularly in Shocks and 
Prejudices (S8S July), there was a major fail¬ 
ure in the attempt to understand why 
Bunuel’s reputation and films have fallen 
out of favour today. The answer was 
touched upon by Paul Julian Smith when he 
wrote, “There can be no doubt that we have 
witnessed a certain banalisation of surreal¬ 
ist technique.” But the full exploration of 
this question and its answer must begin 


with Bunuel’s and Dali’s Un chien andalou, 
the greatest surrealist work in Bunuel’s long 
career, but also the beginning of his down¬ 
fall, owing to his decision to add a musical 
soundtrack to his ‘incendiary’ images. We 
should remember that the original film was 
silent. The soundtrack, added in the 1950s, 
allowed for a certain continuity to be estab¬ 
lished between the images, but also allowed 
these shocking images to be easily digested. 
This marked the end of surrealism proper, 
and the beginning of surrealism as a com¬ 
modity. The choice of music is also impor¬ 
tant: a tango, a popular (not to say cliched) 
musical accompaniment even in that time. 
Thus it is possible to say that Buiiuel created 
the first music video, albeit on film. The 
tango softened the barbaric and oneiric 
qualities of the film. 

The most exciting cinematic element of 
today’s music videos is the ability effort¬ 
lessly to switch location, time frame, subject 
and object at random, the music giving con¬ 
tinuity to lip-synched and non-synch 
images. After adding the musical sound¬ 
track to Un chien andalou, Bunuel made it 
acceptable to break narrative codes without 
shocking the viewer ad nauseam. Years later, 
Richard Lester’s Beatles films could be called 
‘surrealistic’ by taking advantage of the 
same technique. And many years after that, 
the music video could commodify and/or 
commercialise this technique, making Un 
chien andalou seem quaint today. 

Finally, I was also dismayed by the glaring 
omission of Bunuel’s most magnificent and 
disturbing work, The Young and the Damned 
(Los olvidados, 1950). May someone please 
strike a new print of this still relevant and 
poignant look at juvenile delinquency. It is a 
film like this that could easily allow today’s 
viewers to see why Bunuel was a master of 
surrealism, and a genius. Plus it contains no 
attack on the church, which by now we all 
know was the cliche of surrealism. 

Detroit, U.SA. 

Unpractical reviewing 

From Richard Linden 

Thanks for printing the wonderful letter by 
Peter Calder ( Changing the name) in your 
August issue. His last sentence - “By the 
way, did Francke think the movie was any 
good?” - was a corker. Without in any way 
detracting from the ‘utter fantasticness’ of 
Sight and Sound, may I agree that I find 
reviews such as Francke’s unhelpful? Read¬ 
ers, among other things, want to know if a film is 
worth their while, and there seems to be creep¬ 
ing into more than a few reviews a feeling 
that all films are worth one’s while, which is 
unpractical on a time basis, and unlikely on 
an artistic basis. Keep those reviews muscu¬ 
lar and opinionated, please! 

Victoria, Australia 

X-File knowledge 

From Gerald Houghton 

Otherwise on the money, Jonathan Ross’ 
piece on The X-Files does seem a little disin¬ 
genuous when he tells us that “once or 
twice the episodes have been a little less 
than original”. His references - The Thing, The 
Exorcist III - are accurate, but he seems to 
misconstrue the motives. 

The X-Files is post-modern TV. The produc¬ 
tion team are not ripping off classic and not- 
so-classic cinema (God forbid we should call 


it homage ) but playing on audience’s precon¬ 
ceptions and collective knowledge. Those 
episodes borrowed heartily from the quoted 
movies: other borrowings were from Witness, 
Raiders of the Lost Ark, Society, Terminator 2, An 
American Werewolf in London, to name but 
five. And how long before student theses 
pick up on the references to The Silence of the 
Lambs? Week on week, The X-Files visually 
quotes Demme’s film in one way or another. 
Among the FBI raids and jail interrogations, 
series-closer The Erlenmeyer Flask not only 
recreates Jodie Foster’s search of the storage 
unit, but even has a lawman tell our 
redoubtable duo, “I know it’s not The Silence 
of the Lambs but it’s what we do.” 

It is notable that Ross should mention 
Twin Peaks. The Lynch/Frost series also played 
mix-and-match with film history, while sev¬ 
eral of its main actors have reappeared in 
The X-Files: Michael Horse (a mystical Indian 
lawman both times), Don Davis (Major 
Briggs for Lynch; Scully’s ghostly Captain 
father for X-File director. Chris Carter) and 
most obviously Fox Mulder himself, David 
Duchovny. A wry, maverick FBI agent for The 
X-Files, Duchovny of course played a tranves- 
tite FBI agent for Lynch. How many of us 
have bemoaned him not carrying that par¬ 
ticular propensity between the two? 

Where the unfairly maligned Twin Peaks 
attempted to bring cinematic knowing to 
television by importing film directors 
(Lynch, Mark Frost, Diane Keaton, Tim 
Hunter, Uli Edel, James Foley), The X-Files 
aims not simply to ape but knowingly 
appropriate from genre cinema. It’s all part 
of the joke, and surely to take the series too 
seriously is to miss the point by a mile. 

All that’s needed now is an appearance 
from David Warner - surely the new Donald 
Pleasence - and The X-Files will have been 
fully inducted into the canon. 

Irthlingborough, Northants 

Additions and corrections 

The following certificates, running times 
and lengths were unavailable at time of 
going to press: 

June1995:Fun certificate 18, 9,364 feet, 104 
minutes 

July 1995: Country Life certificate 12, 10,556 
feet, 117 minutes; Ermo certificate 12, 8,560 
feet, 95 minutes; Who’s The Man certificate 
15, 7,990 feet, 88 minutes 
August 1995: Intimate with a Stranger certificate 
18, 8,481 feet, 94 minutes; Spanking the Mon¬ 
key certificate 18, 8,945 feet, 99 minutes; 
Suite 16 certificate 18, 9,969 feet, 110 min¬ 
utes. p.49 First Knight: George Gibbs should 
be credited as Special Effects Supervisor 
September 1995: Jeanne la Pucelle (the BBFC 
treats this as two separate films): Les Batailles 
certificate PG, 10,537 feet, 117 minutes, The 
Prisons certificate PG, 10,854 feet, 121 min¬ 
utes; The Young Poisoner’s Handbook certificate 
15, 8,907 feet, 99 minutes, p.14, acknowl¬ 
edgments, Shu Kei not Shui Kei. p.59, in the 
credits to Red Firecracker, Green Firecracker, 
Gao Yang plays Chief Servant Qiao, not as 
printed. Tony Rayns wishes to add to his 
review the following information: “The pro¬ 
ject was put together and packaged by pri¬ 
vate companies in Hong Kong and Beijing, 
who used Xi’an as a production base and 
provider of staff and clearly saw the film as 
fitting a perceived space in the interna¬ 
tional market.” 
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